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THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. 



CHAPTER L 



KY FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 



The heat was stifling as we waited at Amb6rieu. 
It bad been thundering and lightening. The sun 
glared angrily through a steamy veil. A fine rain 
was falling, and the air was inexpressibly heavy and 
sultry. A fat French lady in a rusty black gown 
and with three chins lapping over her greasy mantilla 
had had an altercation with the guard at Lyons as to 
a certain extra charge of nine francs she had been 
called upon to pay for travelling express to Aix-les- 
Bains. Now she summoned the station-master, and 
expostulated vehemently upon the delay. She de- 
manded why they had made her pay nine francs of 
supplement in order that she might lose her train at 
Culoz. The official shrugged bis shoulders and 
walked on. When the train began to crawl slowly 
along again, the fat lady returned a stony stare and 
a ruffled, red, turkey-cock front to the sweet-voiced 
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6 THE KOMANCE OF A CHALET. 

overtures of a beautiful girl in the carriage with us, 
who wanted to draw the blind of the farther window. 
" On m'a fait payer neuf francs pour cela" she 
snorted, and the girl drew back the blind and laughed 
softly. 

We were passing now at the foot of tall hills behind 
which the sun was hidden. They were green to the 
summit, with patches of gray rock, and here and there 
bald precipices and bits of tangled wood that threw 
trails of clematis down almost upon the railway-lines. 
Every now and then we came upon a brown-tiled vil- 
lage surrounded by flower-spangled fields and orchards 
and vivid squares of yellow corn. In places, the rocks 
took the appearance of ancient masonry, and looked 
like the turrets and battlements of some feudal castle. 
There was a rainbow arching the pinnacles, and the 
air began to have a breath of Switzerland. It is won- 
derful how soon one notices the change after leaving 
Amb6rieu. The girl's hair was the color of the corn, 
that brown-gold color which is only seen among hills 
where the ground is moist and the heat strong at 
noonday. She had large clear blue eyes, delicate feat- 
ures, a rose-pink-and-white complexion, and a look 
of extreme fragility and elegance. Her very simple 
and extremely well-fitting dress, and her little travel- 
ling-hat, were evidently of the best London manufac- 
ture. There was a certain sumptuousness about all 
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her appointments, from the handle of her umbrella 
and the old silver chatelaine at her waist to her dress- 
ing-bag, which she opened to get some scent, and 
which was of crocodile-skin fitted with gold. 

I noticed all these things, having a feminine in- 
terest in such niceties, and I noticed also that she was 
travelling alone. 

By and by it got quite dark. The aggrieved fat 
lady got out at Culoz still muttering imprecations 
against the voleurs who had stolen her nine francs, 
and the girl and I were alone in the carriage. It 
was not the first time I had seen this handsome girl. 
I had observed her particularly in the gardens at 
Royat, where I had been taking the waters, during 
the first two or three days of my visit there; and 
then she had suddenly disappeared. I remembered 
her perfectly, and how a friend of mine settled at 
Royat some time before my arrival, had described 
her as one of the interesting features of the place. 
"She always has a big St. Bernard dog with her, 
and she walks twice a day straight down among the 
chairs and the people, while the band is playing, lead- 
ing her dog, and never speaking to any one. She just 
goes to the Source, and back again, and hardly looks 
at anybody. She wears a fresh costume every day; 
but never any jewelry. She is too young to, be a 
French married woman ; yet she is too self-possessed 
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to be a French girl. Then she doesn't look like a 
Frenchwoman, though she speaks — I have heard her 
talking at the book-stall — exactly as if she were 
one." 

That was what my friend had said of her, and I 
had felt sorry when she vanished from the scene. 

After a little while, when she had opened conversa- 
tion by remarking that the delay at Amberieu would 
make us late in arriving at Geneva, I reminded her of 
our former meeting. 

" Oh, yes," she said, " I think I remember. We 
drank together one day at the Source St. Victor, and 
Caesar — my big dog — tried to run away with your 
sketching things. Did you make many sketches ?" 

I told her that I had two little pictures of the Puy 
de D6me and the Castle of Tournoel which I meant 
to finish up at home. 

"I hope I shall see them somewhere. I went 
directly after that to Mont Dore. Now I am going 
to stay with some people at Champfiry— close to the 
Dent du Midi." 

" I am on my way to Champ6ry too," I said ; and 
I told her that I was going to make acquaintance with 
a family of Australian half-brothers and sisters who, 
though their mother and I were old friends, had all 
been born since I came to Europe. By degrees we 
got into talk. I asked after the big dog, and she 
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said it was in charge of the guard, and then I asked 
her if she did not mind travelling alone. 

" Why, no," she answered. u You know we Ameri- 
can girls are used to going round by ourselves. And 
then I can't help it, for I am an orphan. And to 
have any one tacked on to me for a companion, why — 
I've tried it, and that's the one thing I can't endure 
on any account 

Although she was travelling by herself, my pretty 
American seemed to have friends at different places, 
for an old gentleman met her at Geneva and took her 
away with him. I went to a hotel, and for the present 
we parted company, though she gave me a bright 
smile and nod, saying, "Au revoir. A Champtory" 

We met, however, the next day, for she was on 
board the steamer in which I took my passage for 
Bouveret. I did not find her out till we had got. 
some way on our voyage, and I walked to the for- 
ward deck where a little troupe of Swiss girls played 
quavering operatic airs on their somewhat toneless 
stringed instruments. She made a pretty picture 
seated all alone against the bulwarks, her big St 
Bernard beside her, with her profile outlined against 
the intense blue of the water and the shadow-flecked 
hills, purple and pale olive faintly splashed with gray. 

Do we not all know the gentle melancholy charm 
of the lake ; and has not each one of us felt the thrill 
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of its own peculiar poetry, always fresh and genuine, 
despite the tourists, hackneyed associations, Madame 
de Stael, and guide-book commonplaces ? 

There was something very soothing and dream-like 
in this gliding through the turquoise water to the 
time of quaint crisp Mozart airs which seemed to 
blend harmoniously with the soft luxurious breeze and 
the dancing sunbeams. When I was here last the 
chestnuts were ripe and the woods were red and yel- 
low, and the Dent du Midi, which I used to watch on 
clear moonlight nights from my window at Glion, 
was all white and looked drear and cruel. I had 
been kept there into November by illness, and there 
seemed something pitiless in the snow. But now 
there was no tragic beauty of coming winter. The 
woods had not yet taken autumn tones, and gay little 
Vemex-Montreux, with its white houses and its row 
of tall poplars, — were ever poplars so tall? — seemed 
to laugh in the sunshine ; and the Dent du Midi was 
not cold and stern, but, with its ragged peaks deli- 
cately swathed in gray cloud and just a few dazzling 
patches here and there, seemed to have a sort of grand 
tenderness. 

The passengers were all gay too. The Frenchmen 
and some of the Swiss were smoking and drinking 
black coffee and liqueur at small tables on deck. The 
tourists clacked merrily over their red Bsddeckers ; and 
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there was a pretty Italian-looking girl sitting close to 
an American husband, — yes, the sallow, brown, strong- 
featured face, all alert and full of dry shrewdness, was 
certainly American. She was learning English, for 
she had a dictionary and a paper-covered grammar be- 
fore her, and every now and then she would point out 
a word to him and they would smile at each other. 
Perhaps they hadn't been long married, and he was 
teaching her to tell her little love secrets in his own 
tongue. 

The pretty girl with the dog came and sat beside 
me. She was certainly far more than pretty in this 
clear light of day. The blue sky and the blue hills 
made a more becoming background than the dingy, 
dmty railway-carriage. She was wearing a fresh and 
altogether charming costume, and her little white 
sailor hat suited her better than the severe sort of 
toque she had on yesterday. She had a smile in which 
eyes, lips, and dimples and even eyebrows all made 
play, and she had an odd frank way of speaking which 
amused and fascinated me. 

" I know all about you," she said. " I read your 
name on the label of your bag. Was it very rude of 
me? I can't help wanting to know the names of 
people who interest me." 

"That is very natural," I said, and thanked her 
for the implied compliment. 
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" I am always interested in people who paint pic- 
tures and write books, and do anything of that sort. 
I remember seeing a picture of yours in the Grosvenor 
this year. It was a picture with a story, and I won- 
dered whether you wrote stories too." 

" I have only written very little ones," I answered. 

" Perhaps you will write a big one some day. I 
think artists — artists in the abstract I mean — must 
look at life from quite a different platform. One 
isn't to them so much a person as a type — the illustra- 
tion of a theory. That is refreshing. I hate to be 
considered from the more personal point of view." 

"I don't know whether I quite see the distinc- 
tion." 

"Oh, yes, you do. Of course I am not so con- 
ceited as to take it for granted that you would think 
me worth speculating about ; but just supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that you did, you wouldn't care 
in the least whether you had met me or were likely to 
meet me at Lady So-and-So's, or whether my hair 
was dressed in the latest fashion, or whether Red fern 
or Clarice had made my gown." 

" Oh, I plead guilty at once to having admired the 
gown." 

" That isn't what I mean. To put it briefly, you 
would consider me as a psychological fact, and not as 
a social one. The example applies just as much to my 
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compatriot yonder ;" and she glanced across the deck. 
" I don't want to be too egotistic." 

" I don't think the example applies at all equally/' 
I said ; " and it is very interesting to hear you talk of 
yourself." 

" Well, then, do you think I shall like Champ&y ?" 

"Ah, how can I tell? I have never been there, 
but from all accounts I should be afraid you would 
not." 

"Why?" 

" I am told that it is a very dull place, quite out of 
the track of fashionable tourists ; that the mountains 
are not particularly high nor the air particularly 
bracing." 

" Then why do you go there?" 

"Oh, I have a purpose, as I told you, — to meet 
some relations." 

" And I have a purpose too : I got a wild notion 
that I wanted to go to some quiet out-of-the-way place, 
among unfashionable, good, harmless people, away 
from bands, and well-dressed gentlemen, and inquisi- 
tive English ladies, and tourists, and all the rest. By 
chance I heard of Champ6ry. I wrote home and 
found out that I shouldn't know a soul in the place, 
and here I am. Not," she added, " that there would 
be any great difficulty in finding a place where I knew 

nobody — in England at any rate." 

2 
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" You have not been long over from America V 9 

" No. I wanted to start a year ago, but they were 
so tiresome about letting me come, — my guardian, I 
mean. He made all sorts of difficulties about a chape- 
ron, and so forth, and finally tacked me on to a very 
worthy but excessively dull family, of whom I dis- 
embarrassed myself at Royat." 

" You stayed there alone?" 

" Why, yes, for a short time. That is, I made a 
concession to Mrs. Grundy in the shape of a courier 
maid, but I was obliged to get rid of her too. She 
was so ugly, and I cannot bear to look at an ugly 
person. It's my idiosyncrasy." 

" Doesn't that complicate life a good deal ?" I asked. 

" Perhaps it does. I am afraid it forces me to hurt 
people's feelings sometimes. I hurt the feelings of 
this maid. She was quite a superior person, — a lady ; 
and she got fond of me. They generally do get fond 
of me, and then they want to come close to one and to 
do things for one. I had to say to her, ' You know I 
respect you very much, and I am sure you are very 
good, but you don't mind my telling you, — you are 
very ugly ; and please, please don't be affectionate, and 
don't try to interfere with me, and do keep away from 
me as much as you can/ She said that they were very 
odd instructions for a young lady to give her maid, 
and she was not at all sympathetic about her ugliness, 
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and she didn't think it proper in me to walk about by 
myself, though I had Csesar to take care of me ; and 
the end of it was that we parted." 

There was something excessively droll in her way 
of telling the story and in her simple wonder at the 
maid's want of sympathy. 

" And so you are alone now ?" I said. 

" Yes. I enjoy this sort of experience, — being alone 
among people. I have a passion for solitude and a 
passion for strangers. People call it eccentricity, and 
I suppose it is, but I cannot help it." 

I liked to watch her. Her face and manner were so 
indescribably sweet and sensitive and odd, and con- 
trasted curiously with her somewhat heartless remarks. 
Then it was a pleasure to see any one so graceful. 
She was hardly still for a moment, but her movements 
were so gentle that they gave no impression of abrupt- 
ness or restlessness. Now she was leaning up against 
the bulwark, now making a step or two forward or 
back, now stooping to caress her big dog, which was 
always near her. Her face was all soft shadows and 
flickering lights. Her eyes were of the clear dark 
blue of the myosotis, and her hair and skin seemed to 
melt into each other. 

" Under those conditions you can hardly know the 
pleasure of a long and close friendship," I said. 

" I have not had the chance. I have never gone 
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into society. I have never had any friends. I dare 
say that seems odd when you look at me ; I don't look 
quite a barbarian, do I ?" 

" Certainly not," I replied. " You look — as some 
one puts it — the perfect expression of modern civiliza- 
tion." 

" I'm quick. I have a great deal of perception. I 
went out a little in London this season. I looked at 
people ; I assure you, however, that most of my life 
was spent in a queer old country-house in New Jersey 
with my father, who was an invalid and a recluse, 
and the rest of it in a French convent in Quebec, — 
except, of course, for the month or two in London, 
and four months in New York, where I met the only 
woman of the world whom I can even call an intimate 
acquaintance. She is Mrs. Neptune Blake. I wonder 
if you ever heard of her." 

I said that I had not done so, and the young lady 
resumed : 

" Oh, well, I thought you might, for she goes about 
a great deal. She wanted me to join her at Carlsbad, 
but one watering-place was enough for me. It was 
through her I settled on Champ&y." 

We got out together at Bouveret where the Rhone 
empties its livid waters and makes a dull white splash 
upon the blue. Then we waited in the tiny station, 
draped with purple clematis, till the station-master in 
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his ragged blue blouse rang a cracked bell and gave 
the signal that we were to proceed up the Rhone val- 
ley to Monthey. Eugenia, my step-mother, who is 
only a year or two older than myself, met me at 
Monthey, and I lost sight again of the girl with the 
dog. Eugenia, tall, placid, and sweetly superior to 
sublunary circumstance, sailed along the covered-in 
platform with an open umbrella absently poised above 
her crookedly set bonnet, her short-sighted eyes blink- 
ing at the carriage windows, and Mill's "Essay on 
Liberty" open in her hand. I was a little surprised 
later to find that it was only Mill's " Essay on Lib- 
erty," and not Kant's " Critique of the Pure Reason," 
or Fichte's " Vocation of the Scholar," or some other 
of the deeply philosophical works in which Eugenia 
delights. She was so completely herself, so unchanged 
from the old days in Australia, when we paced the 
race-course and pretended to read and enjoy a mild 
translation of Plato's Dialogues, and was so dear and 
welcome that I forgot everything else. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CHJLLET. 

Eugenia, bad a carriage waiting in the station- 
yard, and presently I was hearing news of the father 
in Australia, interspersed with bits of intelligence 
about baby's eye-teeth and quotations from Richter's 
"Levana," which Eugenia had just been reading, and 
which had set all her educational theories in play, 
while we mounted a rocky road, which, in a more or 
less gentle ascent, skirted the hills on one side of the 
valley. Below us lay the sward-like bed with its tiny 
fields and clusters of brown homesteads. Green hills 
splashed with big dark blots of pine-woods, and with 
chalets sticking out like queer mushrooms from every 
part of the velvety slopes, rose opposite us. As we 
got farther into the heart of the gorge, close behind 
the near green spurs were the four gray prongs of the 
Dent du Midi, while the snow-patched chain of moun- 
tains, the Col de Bonnavaux, the glacier lying in its 
hollow, and the Dents Blanches closed in the valley 
with a gigantic and fantastic wall, snow-tipped and 
reaching to the sky. 

It is a long two hours and a half drive up to 
Champery. We passed the little villages of Trois 
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Torrents, where three mountain streams tumble close 
together down the hills, and of Val d'lliez, the 
boundary-line, beyond which corn-fields and orchards 
cease, and one begins to realize that one is getting up 
into the mountains. 

Eugenia, who has a keen eye for natural beauties, 
pointed out with delight the shadows cast by the 
crooked apple-trees upon the lush grass spangled with 
blossom, the white hazel-nuts bursting their husks, the 
ripe raspberries, the delicate campanulas, the feathery 
white astrangea and bright golden-rod, the blue scabi- 
ous, and all the innumerable flowerets which grew 
along the wayside and in the crannies of the rocks. 
Eugenia was, I could see, perfectly happy. Life up 
on the Swiss hills was admirably adapted to her taste 
and temperament. Here philosophy, botany, and, the 
care of her babies blended naturally, — Fichte, Lin- 
naeus, and Dr. Bull's " Hints to Mothers," in almost 
equal proportions, forming her mental food. Here 
were no dinner-parties or receptions necessitating atten- 
tion to toilette, no social obligations. Eugenia detested 
society, and the only drawbacks to her contentment 
seemed to be some half-dozen ch&lets inhabited by 
Anglo-Swiss acquaintances, two hotel-pensions, and 
Cousin Janetta. 

Eugenia dribbled out her grievances in her own 
peculiar abstracted fashion. 
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Cousin Janctta was a gossip, — the worst form of 
gossip, for there was in her no malevolence to guard 
against. She had an insatiable curiosity. She had a 
knack of turning up at inopportune moments and of 
never seeing that they were inopportune. Worse than 
all, she had a genius for order. If the children were 
in comfortable rags, Cousin Janetta begged piteously 
for needle and thread. If Eugenia's cap were awry, 
Cousin Janetta instantly produced a hand-glass and a 
hairpin. If the housekeeping were defective, Cousin 
Janetta had a hundred plans for remedying it. She 
had made herself acquainted with the personal histories 
of all the English residents in Champ6ry. That would 
not matter, Eugenia piteously observed, if only she 
did not think it necessary to thresh out every evening 
at the chalet the sheaves of gossip which she had 
gathered during the day. And then Cousin Janetta 
was so aggressively benevolent, so irrepressibly genial, 
so eagerly interested in all the petty affairs of life, so 
blind and deaf to all metaphysical considerations, so 
absolutely pachydermatous, and so— poor Eugenia 
paused and sighed — so utterly concrete. 

Eugenia went on to tell me that Cousin Janetta had 
expected her friend, Lady Augusta Keningale, to join 
her at Champ&y, and that Lady Augusta had disap- 
pointed her and had gone to Aix-les-Bains instead. 
We had all heard of Lady Augusta, who had been the 
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sister companion of Cousin Janetta's youth, and I had 
made her acquaintance in London some little time be- 
fore. We were half sorry, half glad, and not very 
much surprised that, at the last, Lady Augusta had 
drawn out of the project, for we knew that her inten- 
tion to visit Champery had been merely a concession to 
ancient friendship. It was not the kind of place to 
attract Lady Augusta, who was rather a fashionable 
person and in quite a different world from ours. In- 
deed, Cousin Janetta's association with Lady Augusta's 
world dated a long way back. Cousin Janetta had 
married a poor man and had gone into another sphere 
from that brilliant circle to which she pathetically al- 
luded as " the scene of my girlhood." It was difficult 
to imagine Cousin Janetta a girl. She had been a 
widow for a great many years, and Lady Augusta, 
who was the same age, had a son of over thirty, who 
was in Parliament. Mrs. Gascoigne — this was Cousin 
Janetta's name — had no child, no relations that we 
could hear of except ourselves. But she had friends 
by the million, and her reminiscences of people, 
amassed during a wandering existence in warm cli- 
mates, — Mr. Gascoigne had been consumptive, — were 
inexhaustible. 

Eugenia's only regret at the non-arrival of Lady 
Augusta was that she would have distracted Cousin 
Janetta's attention from her own — Eugenia's — short- 
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comings. There was still a chance, however, she told 
me, of oar seeing the handsome Sir Rupert Keningale, 
for he was said to be somewhere on the lake, and 
Cousin Janetta had written begging him to pay Cham- 
pe*ry a visit. 

The elder children came rushing and rolling down 
the hill-side, and threw themselves upon the carriage 
as we got to the ledge-like plateau along which the 
village straggles. There were seven of them, all ages 
from thirteen to two, and every one a girl. Hippie, — 
short for Hypatia, — the eldest, seemed to belie her phil- 
osophical name as she appeared in her limp pink cotton 
gown, large-limbed, leggy, torn-boyish, tossing back 
her black mane from her merry tanned face, and 
breathlessly thrusting a basket of mountain strawber- 
ries into my lap. 

"Here, we've got such a lot, — beauties, — all for 
you. Mother, we've found a new place in the rocks 
up above old Antoine's chalet. The Avanthay boys 
came and pelted us and tried to thrash us with ortiea ; 
and they joey-ed after us 'Voleurs/ and 'Norn de 
chien;' and that's rather a big swear in French." 

To "joey" after any one, I ought perhaps to ex- 
plain, is Australian for to call. 

" They've got some very good swears in French,'' 
reflectively added Judy, the third, who was another edi- 
tion of Hippie, only a little more like an untamed filly. 
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" Oh, dear !" panted Dolly, the second, fanning her- 
self with a chasse-Tiiouches, tied on to the top of her 
alpenstock. " I wish Neptune — no Hercules, or one 
of them, was here to carry off the Dent du Midi and 
Bonnavaux and let in some fresh air. Then we 
shouldn't have a storm every day, and there wouldn't 
be so many flies." 

Dolly— otherwise Dorothea — is familiarly called the 
Alpenstock. She is so slight and straight, and she 
can keep her footing on the most slippery ascent and 
poise firmly on the sharpest rock. Her hair and skin 
are something the color of new pine-wood, and she 
looks almost the same width from her head down 
to her thin legs, finished off with good Chainpgry 
clumped boots, made by M. Antoine B6rard, Eu- 
genia's landlord. There were four more after Judy, 
winding up with Baby p'tUe reine de ChampSry, as the 
bonnes call her, — idol of the guides who sit in a row 
on the bench in front of the Hdtel Dent du Midi, of 
old Monsieur Antoine, the proprietor of Eugenia's 
cha-let, of the handsome aubergiste next door, and of 
all the peasant women, in their picturesque red ker- 
chief head-dresses who sit spinning in their balconies. 

One of the sudden and partial mountain storms had 
broken over the head of the valley, and floated now 
up to Bonnavaux. It had wetted the children, though 
we had escaped it. A rainbow arched the Dent du 
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Midi, and a bright ray touched the topmost ch&let, 
— a light spot just above the pine-forest which cov- 
ered the hill opposite from the precipice at its base 
to within a little way from its grassy oone. ' There 
was a broad light-green track down the centre of 
the black pine-forest along which the felled trees were 
lugia to the valley bed. Another almost perpendicu- 
lar yellow line showed the course of a mountain tor- 
rent which swelled the river roaring over the rocks 
below the village. 

We clattered over the stones of the little street, so 
narrow that the projecting eaves of the ch&lets almost 
met overhead. The brown shingles were glistening, 
and the flowers on -every balcony looked fresh and 
bright after their washing; a faint odor of burning 
pine-logs in the kitchens made the air pungent. All 
Champery was at its windows. The carriage made 
such a jingle that nobody could be unaware of its 
approach. The peasant women in the street, wearing 
short black jackets and the queer little hat of the 
canton, — Tuscan straw, turned up in front and down 
at the sides, where loops of broad black ribbon hung 
over the ears, — stood aside and gave us a greeting as 
we passed, while our progress seemed marked by a 
chorus of " Ho's I" and " m% !" and " Bien sd^a !" 
and such like ejaculations, as the children, in their vol- 
uble English-French, related particulars of our family 
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history. It was very evident that everybody knew 
and expected to know everybody else's business in 
Champgry, and equally evident that everybody spent 
the best part of his or her time on the benches placed 
in front of each of the chalets and at intervals down 
the street. 

Cousin Janetta was standing in the balcony of the 
Pension as we rattled past, and waved her stick and 
nodded several times, calling out in her round, im- 
pressive tones, with her little emphases here and 
there, — 

" How do you do, dear ? I shall be up very soon 
after dinner to hear all about everything. I have so 
much to tell you." 

She was a large, erect, extremely healthy-looking 
woman, with flaxen hair scarcely gray, a blunt-featured 
face, and an ebullient smile. One could hardly help 
liking Cousin Janetta. She meant so well to every- 
body, even when she exposed their family skeletons. 
If only, as Eugenia remarked, she were not so benefi- 
cently intrusive ! 

Eugenia's ch&let was at the upper end of the vil- 
lage. It had been a shop ; but as it was always let to 
an English family in the summer, Monsieur Antoine, 
its owner, had long ago removed himself and the im- 
plements of his trade to a tiny hut at the back. He 
was a shoemaker, but he only made shoes for his 
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tenants, and was, on the whole, a person of inde- 
pendent means. Monsieur Antoine, as I soon found 
out, was a character in Champ&y. He was approved 
of by the Cur6, in that he had set his face against 
tourist innovations and was almost the last of the 
Champ&y menfolk who kept to the costume of the 
canton. The Cur6 had an eye for the picturesque; 
and though he failed with the men, he made the 
women keep— under threat of excommunication if 
they disobeyed his orders — to the black skirts and 
jackets, the red kerchiefs and curious hats, which con- 
stituted the codume du pays. The crimson kerchiefs 
were very becoming, and Hippie and Dolly, who 
adopted them for playing tennis, looked in them 
perfectly irresistible. 

Eugenia's ch&let, or Ch&let B6rard, as it was called, 
like all the rest, was a pine-gabled box, with two bal- 
conies. It had taken that rich red- brown tint, which, 
if it could be produced in the same tone in-doors, 
would furnish the most beautiful background imagi- 
nable. But Eugenia's floors, walls, and ceilings were 
undressed and rough as the lining of a packing-case, 
and the ceilings were so low that when Colonel Hatha- 
way, from the Hfttei Dent du Midi, came to call, his 
slightly bald head almost touched the beams. The 
floors were decorated with goat-skins; only in the 
drawing-room was there a gorgeous square of Kidder- 
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minster carpet, which was Eugenia's despair, and 
which matched the table-cover in the crudeness of its 
coloring. The furniture was mostly unvarnished pine 
of home construction. It was all exceedingly primi- 
tive and exceedingly fresh, cool, and clean. 

" Isn't it just like the bush ?" said Eugenia. " And 
look at our ferns !" And she pointed to a magnificent 
stand of great green fronds, clematis, tall willow-herb, 
and pale-yellow nettle. The stand was manufactured 
out of a circular washing-stand and two cleverly con- 
cealed jugs and basins. "You never saw anything 
like the wild-flowers. Doesn't that remind you of the 
creek at Bulli ?— only that we haven't got such maiden- 
hair here." 

" On Monday, when we go up to Barmaz and the 
Col de Cou, Colonel Hathaway is going to give a prize 
for the best bouquet that is made at the picnic. There 
are to be thirty children and three prizes ; and don't I 
hope I'll get the first ! — it's a press for flowers, — such 
a beauty; and Veuve Patience at the shop told me 
that she had sent to Vevey for it and that it cost ten 
francs," put in Hippie, all in a breath. . 

" I don't know what Champ§ry would do without 
Colonel Hathaway," said Eugenia. " He is so good to 
the children, and is always getting up picnics for them 
and dances at the hotel." 

We dined in one of the lower rooms, its big glass 
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front opening on to the street within a few inches of 
any one who happened to be passing. The other room, 
which had an open front too, was the kitchen, where 
the Swiss maids chattered as they did their work and 
marketed out of the window, while much village 
gossip went on at the settle just outside the door and 
across the street at dinner-time. Monsieur Henri 
Joris > the handsome guide, was usually leaning out of 
his window opposite. He was on very friendly terms 
with Marthe the cook. If any doubt arose about the 
probable continuance of fine weather, or if any piece 
of local information were desired, — as to the safe re- 
turn of the latest mountaineering expedition, or the 
engagements of Grisette, the roan mare, who by reason 
of her surefooted ness and her amiable disposition was 
much in request among timid and fragile lady moun- 
taineers, — Monsieur Joris was always appealed to. 
Then he would doff his hat and remove his pipe, and 
would obligingly satisfy our curiosity and join in the 
conversation which enlivened our meals. 

When Marthe wanted to rinse out a decanter or to 
replenish a carafe, she would step over to the fountain 
on the other side of the street, and when the decanter 
had to be refilled, there was sour wine on draught at 
the. buvette next door. Or if, as often happened 
when Eugenia, engrossed in her book, had forgotten to 
order the day's supplies, and the petit pain ran short, 
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why, it was only a run for Hippie down three steps to 
the Veuve Patience, and a trot back, with all the latest 
items of news into the bargain. 

" They've come down from the Clme de l'Est, — the 
two young men at Cousin Janetta's pension. That's 
the second peak of the Dent du Midi, and the hardest 
of all. Only three people ever got up there before, 
and Veuve Patience says they had to crawl on their 
hands and knees, and only found their way back by 
the shreds of their clothes, and the blood that dropped 
from their scratches. I asked the guide — it's Isidore, 
the old one — whether it was difficult, and he said, 
1 Voild I Oomme fa I Assez V And when Isidore says 
Voild, I that means that it was a dreadful big climb." 

"Isidore's 'VoiUl! 9 doesn't mean so much," said 
Eugenia. " Our mountains are only tame mountains 
after all. Nobody here has adventures like Mrs. Car- 
bery, who was once overtaken by a snow-storm on 
Mont Blanc and had to dance all night with her hus- 
band in order to keep awake." 

" Ah, but there is a man in the church-yard that 
the guide brought down dead," put in Judy. " I read 
about it on his tombstone. His name was Campbell, 
and the mountains killed him, that's all." 

"He would go up the Dents Blanches without a 

guide," explained Dolly, " and there's one place where 

two rocks lean together, and you have to squeeze 
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through a tunnel which is hardly big enough for a 
man to get into, or else to crawl round a precipice by 
one particular ledge. He got on to the wrong ledge, 
and went down, down, ever so many thousand feet." 

" There's a big dog and a new young lady at the 
Carboys' ch&let," pursued Hippie. " I saw her in the 
balcony. She was talking to Dr. Carbery. She has 
got on such a pretty dress, — all little pleats down to 
the waist and on the sleeves. The people at the Croix 
F6d6rale were looking at her, and Veuve Patience 
says she is Hollandaise and that her name is Made- 
moiselle Van Klaft." 

I explained that this must be my young lady with 
the St. Bernard who had been at Royat, and that she 
was American. 

" She is the Carberys' lodger," said Eugenia, " and 
she is Dutch-American,— one of the Knickerbockers." 

Whereupon followed a lively controversy between 
Hippie and Dolly as to the possible application of the 
term. 

" I wonder if she will be at the picnic," remarked 
Dolly, " and if she will go to Colonel Hathaway's 
party. Madame Patience is going to give Colonel 
Hathaway all her poppies for the supper-table, and 
Rita Blunt says it will be spoiled because they have 
written ' ball' on the placard at the hotel, and she is 
sure people will not come because they haven't toi- 
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lettes. Everybody is afraid of the toilettes. I expect 
the Dutch girl has got a toilette, and she will cut the 
others out." 



CHAPTER III. 

ABOUT MBS. VAN HOFT. 

" Hebe I am, dears," cried Cousin Janetta at the 
door-way. " How are you, dear Ruth ? I must hear 
all about your journey presently and the good works 
and the dear husband. But now do tell me, aren't 
you discussing the beautiful young lady at the Car- 
berys'? Oh, my dear I about her — such a curious 
shock ! I haven't got over it yet." 

Eugenia paused on her way up the narrow pine 
staircase. She had the youngest of the children in 
her arms. "Then you had better come up to the 
parlor, Cousin Janetta, and tell Ruth what it is, while 
I put baby to bed." 

"And afterwards we will take our usual stroll 
past the hotels, — our Champe'ry promenade, dear 
Ruth, — and perhaps we shall meet the Carberys and 
I can take a closer look at the mysterious Miss Van 
Klaft." 

"What is the mystery of Miss Van Klaft?" I 
asked. 
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"Ah, if you could tell me! Simply, she is the 
living image of an unfortunate woman about whom 
there was a great scandal one winter in Borne. It 
was a Mrs. Van Hoft. You see there is a certain 
similarity about the names which makes it the more 
extraordinary." 
"And what did Mrs. Van Hoft do?" 
" She went mad, my dear, raving mad, and killed 
a young woman who lived with her. Jealousy was 
at the bottom of it. It turned out that she had 
been carrying on an intrigue with some Italian noble- 
man, and he had got tired of her and made love to this 
girl. Mrs. Van Hoft found it out suddenly, and 
went out of her mind, and stabbed her rival." 
Cousin Janetta lowered her voice and glanced around. 
"Where are the girls? They haven't come up? 
That's right. Hew Eugenia can talk as she does 
about her horrid books before those girls passes my 
comprehension. I dare say you have observed, Ruth, 
that Eugenia is lamentably deficient in a sense of 
what is fitting." 

"But about Mrs. Van Hoft, Cousin Janetta?" 
" Yes. Mrs. Van Hoft. What strange stories one 
comes across in the course of such a varied life as 
mine! It is wonderful how I remember them. I 
suppose it is the woman's beauty and the sensation she 
made that has so impressed her on my mind. She had 
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a way of dressing and of looking that one could not 
forget : it was a sort of queer, innocent, wicked way. 
And then she always had a train of admirers. People 
pitied the husband. It came out that there was in- 
sanity in her family and that he had been kept in 
ignorance of it. I don't know what became of him. 
She was put into an asylum, and I fancy I remember 
hearing that she got back her reason and that her old 
lover helped her to escape to England. It was all very 
odd. I believe that there were complications and that 
the Italian government wanted her given back ; but I 
don't know how it was settled. There was something 
about an extradition treaty. I' suppose she is dead 
now and the affair is forgotten. But if I were a man 
going to marry Miss Van Klaft, I should certainly in- 
quire if she had any relations of the name of Van Hoft." 

I thought of the speculations to which Cousin Ja- 
netta's train of associations might give rise, and of 
unpleasant consequences to my charming travelling- 
companion. Eugenia had told me that there was a 
great deal of gossip at the Charapery tea-tables. 

" I don't think I should tell that story, Cousin Ja- 
netta. It seems a little hard on Miss Van Klaft to 
connect her with anything so unpleasant just on the 
strength of a chance resemblance." 

" My dear," said Cousin Janetta, impressively, " I 
assure you that the likeness is extraordinary. It is 
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much more than a chance resemblance. As I looked at 
that girl in the balcony passing up to the Croix F6d6- 
rale, the whole thing came back to me like a flash, and 
I could almost have sworn that I saw Mrs. Van Hoft. 
She has exactly the same coloring, the same expres- 
sion,— even the dress : Mrs. Van Hoft was always 
exaggerated in her dress. They might be mother and 
daughter. Now, do you think it possible that Miss 
Van Klaft could be that woman's daughter? Of 
course the name is not the same." 

" That is rather against your supposition/ 9 1 said. 

"But there's every motive for changing a name 
which had become notorious. To be sure I never 
heard that the Van Hofts were American ; and it was 
an American friend of Mrs. Carbery's who recom- 
mended Miss Van Klaft" 

" Yes, she is American/' I declared. " She told me 
so herself; and that disposes of your theory." 

"We shall see," said Cousin Janetta, oracularly. 
" In the mean time it might perhaps be better to take 
your advice and say nothing about the tragic story of 
Mrs. Van Hoft. I am sure it is not my way to make 
people uncomfortable." 

Eugenia came in, a long mantle covering her tea- 
gown. The girls had already gone for their walk, but 
Hippie was now tearing back with the shout that there 
never had been such a sunset at Champfey. 
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Yes, it was very beautiful, — the deep, dark valley 
with its jaggled pines in the foreground, and beyond, 
the bright green of the lower slope. Higher still, half- 
naked rocks and the rugged lines of near intersecting 
mountains patched with snow. All these were glori- 
fied now by the wonderful Alpine glow which flamed 
in brilliant rose and golden red, and contrasted strangely 
with the corpse-like grayness of pallid Bonnavaux. 
The sun had gone from Bonnavaux and the Dents 
Blanches and had left them cold and dead. Swathed 
in bands of snow, they seemed about to enter the dark 
tomb of night. It gave one an odd sense of isolation, 
this little inhabited clef);, and the mighty mountains 
closing it on every side and shutting in our tiny world 
from the great world beyond. 

Almost every one in Champgry seemed to have turned 
out to see the sunsfet. The balconies of the Hotels 
Dent du Midi and Croix F6d6rale were full of chat- 
tering folk, and a good many of the English residents 
sauntered along the uneven street, stopping to talk in 
little groups on the side-path, and loitering by the low 
fence which divided off the graveyard and the church. 
It was a quaint little church, set on the edge of the 
slope, its gray square tower and belfry outlined against 
the mountains. The chalets straggled down the hill, 
and from the torrent below came a low roar which 
mingled with the faint sighing of the pine-forests and 
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the gargle of voices around. Outside the hotel sat a 
row of guides, and these had their observations to 
make on the weather and the prospects of doing busi- 
ness on the morrow. 

Our progress was slow, for the greetings and intro- 
ductions and little arrangements for teas and picnics 
took up time. There was Colonel Hathaway, long- 
limbed and shaggy, with big rough features and 
straight fair hair streaked with gray, followed by his 
band of adoring school-girls, with whom he was dis- 
cussing the forthcoming picnic. There was the Eng- 
lish chaplain, hectic and consumptive, and his Puritan 
wife. There were the old ladies from the Pension and 
the retired Indian officers, and the distressed landlords, 
and the widowed mothers with marriageable daughters, 
the usual types of Lausanne settlers who had come 
to Champ6ry for a cheap summer holiday. Cousin 
Janetta knew them all and had intimate and personal 
inquiries to make concerning each. 

She. beckoned me towards a gray-haired, keen- eyed 
old man and a plump, middle-aged lady in a broad 
straw hat, with whom she was eagerly conversing. 

" Ruth, you must be introduced to Mrs. Carbery. 
Dr. Carbery, my cousin, Mrs. Elliot. Here is a 
new votary of science for you. My dear, you don't 
know what fascinating wonders Dr. Carbery will 
show you in his microscope. It is too delightful." 
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I hastened to disclaim any scientific pretensions, and 
Dr. Carbery shook his old head humorously. 

"Come, Mrs. Gascoigne, you know no one really 
cares about my microscope but Mrs. Eugenia and 
Hippie, and none of you approve of me because I take 
in the Daily News and the Pall Mall } and you are 
all stanch Conservatives, and look upon my political 
views as a form of insanity. Isn't it so?" 

Cousin Janetta protested. 

"Well, well, the microscope will be on show the 
day after to-morrow. The missus has a tea-party, 
and we have sent to Monthey for the cakes. And 
there will be something else on show better worth 
looking at than my magnified gnat's eyes." 

"Ah, you mean Miss Van Klaft," cried Cousin 
Janetta. "Do tell me how you like your new — in- 
mate?" She had paused for a becoming word. 

But Mrs. Carbery was not so sensitive. 

"Our lodger? I tell the doctor it's a dangerous 
way of paying the rent. We shall have all the tele- 
scopes turned from the H6tel Dent du Midi to our 
ch&let, and we shall be besieged by idle bachelors from 
Montreux and Vevey." 

" She is certainly quite handsome enough to be an 

attraction. Dear Mrs. Carbery, I am so interested. 

Perhaps some day I'll tell you why. Have you any 

idea who Miss Van Klaft is ?" 

4 
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"I hope you don't mean to insinuate that she is 
any one improper/' said Mrs. Carbery, with her little 
fat laugh. " I assure you it's not the case. Refer- 
ences given and received, you know, and, oddly 
enough, her reference was my American friend, Mrs. 
Neptune Blake." 

" Ah 1 so I understood," murmured Cousin Janetta. 
" Decidedly not improper, dear Mrs. Carbery. How 
could I suggest such a thing of any friend of Mrs. 
Neptune Blake's? But I had a reason — a curious 
likeness to a lady whom I onc e Well, I can 

hardly say that she was a friend of mine. But never 
mind " Cousin Janetta floundered. I had a pro- 
phetic notion that the secret would not long be kept. 
"Do you know anything about Miss Van Klaft's 
father ?" 

"Nothing, except that he was an American, and 
that he is dead, and that he belonged to the Knicker- 
bocker set in New York ; and the Knickerbocker set, 
you know, Mrs. Gascoigne, is the most exclusive in 
the world." 

Cousin Janetta was baffled. "An heiress, per- 
haps?" she hazarded. 

" Well, I don't know. The Knickerbocker set isn't 
generally famous for dollars. And she doesn't travel 
with a maid. But then the Americans are like that. 
She said her dog was sufficient protection, and he is 
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certainly big enough. I never saw a more independent 
young lady. She said she wanted a long walk, and 
set off directly dinner was over." 

u Here she is," said Dr. Carbery. 

There was a little stir in our group, and indeed 
among all the loiterers on the platform of the Hotel 
Dent du Midi. Sailing through the rows of guides 
and the young men with the edelweiss, attended by her 
big dog, and looking not in the least discomposed by 
the attention she excited, came Miss Van Klaft. 

She nodded to me and we moved towards each 
other. 

"You see," she said, "we have been exploring, — 
Caesar and I. We have found out all kinds of inter- 
esting things. We have been down to the saw-mills, 
and we have seen the most picturesque old lady with a 
red handkerchief upon her head sitting spinning in 
the balcony of her ch&let. You ought to go and paint 
her, Mrs. Elliot, — red handkerchief and spinning* 
wheel and bundles of flax, and green pots against the 
lovely golden-brown background of the pine-wood 
wall. She is eighty-seven years old, and she has once 
in her life been away from Champgry — in the proces- 
sion to St. Moritz. She and her daughter have a tiny 
manage — a cow and two goats and a cat and three 
fowls. And she gave me this little medallion, which 
has been blessed by the priest, for luck." 
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"Then it was Madame Patience, not Veuve Pa- 
tience, but Rosalie's mother/ 9 explained Hippie. The 
three girls had gathered near and were devouring the 
beautiful young stranger with their eyes. " And the 
medallions are to bring a good husband." 

" We have all got medallions/ 9 said Judy, " and we 
are all to have good husbands, and I am sure she said 
to you, i He will come soon/ " 

The pretty pink flush deepened in Miss Van KlafVs 
face. 

"And so you are the Australian half-sisters. I 
have heard all about you, and I have read about Aus- 
tralia, and I want you to teach me, please, how to 
make a coo-ee. 99 

" Coo— ee !" rang out in Hippie's shrill young voice. 

"Coo— ee! 99 repeated Miss Van Klaft's musical 
tones. It was certain that she could sing. 

" I will teach you a song about it, if you like/ 9 said 
Hippie; "and you can come and practise on our piano. 
Can 9 t she, mother? 99 

Eugenia turned from her talk with Dr. Carbery. 
Those two were great friends. More introductions 
followed. Cousin Janetta was expatiating upon her 
disappointment at the miscarriage of her plan with 
Lady Augusta Keningale. 

"Is Lady Augusta Keningale a friend of yours? 99 
asked Miss Van Klaft, pausing in an interchange of 
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commonplaces with Eugenia, and aiming her straight 
glance at Cousin Janetta. 

"Oh, but my very oldest friend! Do you know 
her ? Now this would be too curious !" 

"I have met Lady Augusta. I came over from 
America with her son, and he brought his mother to 
call on me." 

"Sir Rupert! Why, really, Miss Van Klaft ! Isn't 
it a world of coincidences ! And Rupert was at Mon- 
treux last week. There is a chance of his coming on 
here." 

" He is coming, to-morrow," answered Miss Van 
Klaft, composedly. "I found a letter from him at 
Geneva." 

"Then you know him very well," said Cousin 
Janetta, in an awed tone. 

" Well, I presume I know him pretty well," said 
Miss Van Klaft, indifferently, and with the slight 
American accent which, I learned later, she assumed 
when she wanted to baffle curiosity. " Mrs. Carbery, 
I didn't want to be free and easy, but of course I said 
he might come and see me at your house. He is a 
friend of Mrs. Neptune Blake's, too." 

"Of course," murmured Mrs. Carbery, darting a 
comical look at the doctor. 

"Then he may come to tea, mayn't he, and eat 
some of those cakes you said were ordered from 

4* 
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Monthey? If jou had only waited, I'd have made 
you some real American girdle-cakes. Do let me try, 
some day." 

"Oh, you can make cakes!" murmured Hippie, 
round-eyed and rapturous. 

"Couldn't we have a cooking spree at the picnic? 9 ' 
cried Dolly. 

" So there's to be a picnic, too ?" said Miss Van 
Klaft. 

" It's only a children's frolic," put in Colonel Hath- 
away, " quite beneath the notice of fashionable young 
ladies, and smart baronets." 

" Well, we'll see," said Miss Van Klaft. We were 
strolling towards the Carberys' ch&let. Night was fall- 
ing. The lamps of the village and the stars in the sky 
were twinkling out through the dusk. The Cur6 and 
two Sisters of Mercy passed and saluted us silently. 

"Madame Patience has told me all about the 
Curt," said Miss Van Klaft. She and I had fallen 
back a little from the others. " There is a division of 
opinion in the village. The priest grows grapes and 
sells wine. He says that God gave the people grapes, 
and that it would be ungrateful not to make use of 
them, but Madame Patience regrets that the Cur6 does 
not approve of temperance. Madame Patience is an 
old lady of austere views. . . . What a little world 
it is 1" she exclaimed, pausing and abruptly changing 
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the subject. "Do you know Sir Rupert Keningale ; 
Mrs. Elliot V } 

" Yes," I answered. " He is a friend of my hus- 
band's." 

"And your husband is a clergyman, is he not? 
How odd it seems !" 

"You are surprised/' I said, "that Sir Rupert 
Keningale, who is a fashionable young man about 
town, should be intimate with quiet working-people 
such as we are." 

"No, no. Why shouldn't you know fashionable 
young gentlemen ? You have far more right to do so 
than I. But a clergyman ! One always thinks of an 
English clergyman as being rather — rather arbitrary 
in his views about Providence and that sort of thing, 
whereas if Sir Rupert Keningale has any faith at all it 
is a kind of pitiless belief in physical causes being 
responsible for moral results." 

"If you knew my husband, he would show you 
that there need be no incompatibility between the two 
beliefe." 

" Oh, I !" — 6he gave her shoulders a little shrug, — 
" I don't think it matters. I am not a very religious 
person, though I was brought up partly in a convent, 
and though I am a Catholic. I have gone through 
my phase of it. Religion was a great consolation to 
me when I was lonely and unhappy and puzzled." 
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« Puzzled 1" I repeated. 

"About life — about my own life. About why I 
had been brought into the world at all since I seemed 
to be only a source of sorrow to my natural protectors. 
Now I am in a position to regulate my own life, I 
begin to see that it may have possibilities. I begin to 
see that I was made for something more exciting than 
the convent round. Perhaps I shall go back to the 
convent some day. I think I am quite capable, under 
certain circumstances, of working myself up into an 
ecstasy of renunciation. You wouldn't imagine that 
at one time I had quite a religious enthusiasm. I 
believed in miracles. I had a serious fancy that I 
might myself be destined. I thought' I could devote 
myself. I don't think so now. I like the world. 
The religious phase has passed." 

She poured all this forth with scarcely a pause, 
turning her candid face upon me, her expression 
changing with almost every word, and her blue eyes 
sending forth flashes as she talked. 

" Did you tell Sir Rupert this V 9 I asked. 

" Oh, you must not think that Sir Rupert Kenin- 
gale and I beguiled our time on board the steamer 
with theological discussions. I found out what kind 
of faith he had from something he said one day in 
relation to a magazine article I was reading. It sur- 
prised me a little as throwing a new light upon his 
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character. Tell me. Are 70a very intimate with 
him?" 

"Sir Rupert Keningale and my husband were at 
college together," I explained, "and though he does 
not make his way to Fulham very often, still we 
manage to keep in fairly close touch. I am very glad 
that he is coming here." ^ 

a You did not see very much of him this season ?" 
she asked. 

" No. He had just come from America, and I sup- 
pose that his mother claimed a good deal of his time. 
Or, perhaps/' I added, looking at her, " there were 
other claims." 

She made no answer to my last remark, though she 
blushed a little. " Ah !" she said, indefinitely, and 
was silent for a few moments. Then, " I think Sir 
Rupert Keningale is rather a puzzling person. He 
is a mass of contradictions." 

" In what way ?" 

" For example? Oh, I don't know. One would 
imagine that he had no deep feelings, and then sud- 
denly to one's surprise it appears that he is a martyr 
to a sense of duty." 

" Ah, you are alluding to something in your rela- 
tions with him which I do not understand." 

"Nor I. Perhaps he will explain it to you. I 
have no objection if he chooses to do so. Here we 
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are at Dr. Carbery's. Good-night, Mrs. Elliot" She 
held out her hand. " You see," she added, " even if 
you didn't want to be friendly with me, it would be 
hard to avoid it here. So hadn't we better meet cir- 
cumstances half-way and make up our minds to be 
friends, at any rate while we are at Champgry ?" 

" Willingly," I answered. " And afterwards, too." 

" Afterwards 1" she repeated with a curious smile. 
"Ah, afterwards—" 

We had reached Ch&let Avanthay, as the Carboys' 
ch&let was called. 

The children bade Miss Van Klaft " Good-night" 
with effusion. Hippie insisted that she should learn 
the u Coo-ee" song. Eugenia invited her to come on 
the following day and try the piano. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ENTER SIB BUPEBT. 

Life at Champgry began early in the day. At 
sunrise there was a clattering over the stones and a jin- 
gling and tinkling of little bells as the cows were driven 
up to their mountain pasture. The peasant women 
too came down from the heights with their mules, on 
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whose backs were slung the tin milk-cans from which 
the ch&lets and the hotels were to be supplied for 
breakfast. Then there was the excitement of seeing 
the excursionists set forth. Every one knew the night 
before what expeditions were formed, and those who 
stayed at home were on the watch and would put their 
heads out from between the jalousies and wish their 
friends good luck. The street was so narrow that one 
could hear the people talking in the chalets opposite, 
and from window to window greetings would be in- 
terchanged. Now there would go by a little party of 
mountaineers with their alpenstocks, or an artistic 
young lady carrying her camp-stool and easel} and as 
we sat at breakfast a red-kerchiefed peasant would stop 
at the window and offer a pair of live chickens to be 
bargained for, or, it might be, mountain strawberries or 
cream-cheese from the ch&lets above. Or Hippie 
would start a conversation with Rosalie on her way to 
the shop, or with Monsieur Joris or old Monsieur 
Antoine, the shoemaker, who always had some work 
on hand for the children of the ch&let. Or else 
Madame Innocente, the wife of the guide, would pass 
by leading Grisette, the gray mare, and Grisette always 
neighed and poked her nose in at the kitchen window 
for the lump of sugar which Marthe and B6b6 had in 
readiness. 

Cousin Janetta was coming to luncheon. We were 
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to have a picnic tea in the pine-forest by the river* 
The morning therefore might be counted secure. 
Eugenia and I sat in the cool parlor and sewed and 
talked. Somehow Miss Van Klaft crept into oar 
Australian chatter, and I related to Eugenia Cousin 
Janetta's tragic story of Mrs. Van Hoft. 

"That is so like Cousin Janetta," said Eugenia. 
" She has a passion for imagining likenesses to people 
she has met in some more brilliant phase of her exist- 
ence. She has told me all about that winter in Rome, 
but she never mentioned Mrs. Van Hoft. Mr. Gas- 
coigne was fairly well then ; they had good introduc- 
tions, and Cousin Janetta went a great deal into 
society. Poor Miss Van Klaft! She will be the 
hook on which Cousin Janetta will hang her remi- 
niscences of parties at the Embassy and the Italian 
palaces. Well, at any rate, when Miss Van Klaft 
hears them she will have an opportunity of disclaiming 
relationship with the unfortunate Mrs. Van Hoft." 

At that moment Hippie burst in. "Here she is. 
We have caught her. She was looking on at the 
tennis, and we made her come." 

Miss Van Klaft was behind, with Dolly and Judy 
clinging to her skirts, and Caesar showing symptoms 
of jealousy. 

" Down, Caesar. Out to the balcony, sir," she cried. 
" They want me to sing, Mrs. Drysdale. Mrs. Oar- 
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bery's piano is being tuned for to-morrow's tea-party. 
Am I interrupting your talk? If so I'll go away 
again." 

"She is coming to our tea in the woods," said 
Hippie, "and she has promised that we shall bake 
some American cakes." 

Eugenia had taken a fancy to the girl. " You shall 
sing while we go on with our sewing," she said ; " and 
we are delighted to see you." 

Miss Van Klaft sat down to the piano. She was 
evidently one of those people to whom music is a 
natural mode of expression. The quality of her voice 
was not remarkable, but it was particularly sympa- 
thetic. She sang some plantation songs which delighted 
the children, and then the celebrated " Coo-ee" song 
was tried. She was softly practising the "Coo-ee" 
chorus, while the children beat time, impatiently wait- 
ing their turn to take up the refrain, when a knock at 
the pine-wood door of the ch&let sounded through the 
house, and a voice was heard asking if Mrs. Drysdale 
and Mrs. Elliot were at home. 

" Oh, bother !" cried Hippie. 

Miss Van Klaft stopped short. She looked con- 
fused and half frightened. The visitor was being 
shown up the creaking stairs. Marthe did not attempt 
to pronounce the English name, but threw open the 

door. " Monsieur " she began, and retreated. 

c d 5 
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" Sir Rupert Keningale !" we exclaimed. 

He was a handsome man with a fair moustache and 
highly-groomed look, — the type of nine out of ten 
well-bred Englishmen. 

" I have just driven over from Morgins," he said, as 
he shook hands with Eugenia and me. " Nobody ever 
heard of Morgins before, but a friend of mine at 
Vevey was ordered there for the baths, and I went 
with him to see the place. You ought to make an ex- 
pedition to Morgins, Mrs. Drysdale." 

And then he caught sight of Miss Van Klaft, who 
moved forward. 

" How do you do, Sir Rupert ?" she said, making 
him a little dignified bow, which struck me as being 
rather a cold greeting between people who were suffi- 
ciently well acquainted to write letters to each other. 
Sir Rupert colored and for the moment looked embar- 
rassed. But he shook off the embarrassment with a 
laugh. 

" Oh !— Miss Van Klaft !" 

i 

Then he held out his hand, which she took gravely. i 

" I had no idea that you knew Mrs. Drysdale and | 

Mrs. Elliot," he said. 

" Every one knows every one in Cbamp&y," said 
Eugenia. 

" I hope that Lady Augusta is well," said Miss Van 
Klaft, demurely. 
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"My mother is quite well," he answered. "She 
begged me to give you her kindest regards." 

Miss Van Klaft made no answer to the gracious 
message. She turned away and went out with the 
girls upon the balcony. Sir Rupert sat down and en- 
tertained Eugenia with an account of his recent move- 
ments. His future ones appeared to be uncertain. 
He had not the faintest notion how long he should 
stay at Champ&y. It was possible that he might 
leave to-morrow, or he might stay a week — perhaps 
longer. There seemed to be something strange and 
excited about the young man's manner. Of course it 
had already occurred to me that he was in love with 
Miss Van Klaft. There was nothing unusual in the 
fact of his paying her attention. He was given to 
flirting in a discreet and sober manner which gave no 
encouragement to serious hopes. I had more than 
once been honored by his confidence in regard to some 
fleeting admiration. But it was generally conceded 
that he was not a marrying man. In any case, he had 
a clever way of steering clear of complications without 
hurting anybody. Flirting was one thing, he used to 
say, marriage another ; and he thought there was posi- 
tive sin in the way in which men and women rushed 
upon an act that might affect not only the individual, 
but the race. He had a curious sort of philosophical 
way of looking at such matters which explained Miss 
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Van Klaffs remark that he was a mass of contradic- 
tions. I knew more about his determining motives 
than most people, bat I had never yet seen them 
brought into conflict with his feelings. It struck me 
that such a crisis might now be imminent. 

After a little while Miss Van Klaft came in and 
took up her hat, which she had laid down while she 
was singing. " I will go away now/ 1 she said. " And 
do you really mean that I may come to your picnic 
this afternoon? 1 ' 

Eugenia assured her that she was welcome. It was 
Judy's birthday, and Judy was the hostess upon this 
occasion. We should be only a family party. We 
were to walk to the bed of the river and gather ferns 
and moss and boil the kettle among the rocks. Sir 
Rupert Keningale begged that he might be included 
also in the family party, and there was a whisper to 
Judy and an immediate scamper down-stairs to the 
dining-room, where Marthe had put three big baskets 
of French bonbons. 

Sir Rupert took Miss Van Klaft down-stairs. Eu- 
genia asked him to come back to luncheon. He was 
more than an hour away. When he .did come back I 
was alone in the sitting-room, and he plunged straight 
into the subject which I knew was uppermost in his mind. 

" Mrs. Ruth, I want to know what you think of 
Miss Van Klaft?" 
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I answered him with another question. 

"Is it Miss Van Klaft who has brought you 
here?" 

" I don't know why I shouldn't own at once that it 
is. After two months of abstinence I began to hunger 
for her society, and I wrote and told her so," 

" Do you think that was quite fair?" 

" Yes, under the conditions." 

" You mean that you have made up your mind ?" 

" Well, I have taken two months to do it in." 

"Ah, then there was a doubt?" 

"Of course there was a doubt — many doubts. 
Don't you know me well enough to feel certain that I 
should not rush headlong upon such a responsi- 
bility ?" 

"Responsibility to her, to yourself, or to your 
illustrious family ?" I asked. 

" I see that you think me a cold-hearted, calculating 
cad," he said. 

" No, no ; but somehow I cannot fancy any one 
very much in love taking two months to convince 
himself that he wanted to marry the young lady he 
was in love with." 

" You must remember," he said, seriously, " that I 
have had to throw down and trample upon a great 
many prejudices, traditions, and one very strong con- 
viction. You know that I am not a marrying man. 

5* 
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I have always had a feeling that the Keningales — my 
branch at least— ought not to marry. Perhaps you do 
not know what led to this feeling ?" 

" Arthur told me of what even he thought a rather 
far-fetched idea of duty. I always felt it would van- 
ish away when the time came, — when your heart was 
really touched." 

"You both thought it far-fetched ?" he asked, 
eagerly. 

" Yes, as we understood the case." 

"You know," he said, thoughtfully, "that I 
represent a tainted race ?" 

"I know that you are alluding to the strain of 
insanity in your family, which has twice only shown 
itself; and surely it need not be made a barrier to 
happiness, now that it has lain dormant for three 
generations." 

" And may show itself again in the fourth. You 
do not know how I have gone into the question of 
heredity, how many doctors I have consulted about it. 
At one time it was almost a mania with me. Of late 
years, till the last few months, I have been more con- 
tent to take life and its business and pleasures as they 
came to me without troubling myself about a conjunc- 
ture that might never arise. C " — he named a 

celebrated French alienist doctor — " agrees with you 
that I am not called upon to deny myself a happiness 
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I long for. It was partly my conversation with him 
that decided me. Of course there are conditions on 
the other side which might affect the case one way or 
another. As it is, the difference of nationality, type, 
temperament, all are in my favor. Yon see how 
thoroughly I have weighed the matter ?" 

I could not help saying that I had not given him 
credit for so grave a sense of obligation to humanity. 

"No? You are half laughing at me, but I am 
serious. You did not know me ten years ago. An 
impression was made then not easy to efface. There 
seems to me something too horrible in the idea of en- 
tailing upon sons 9 sons an inheritance of this kind. 
Your husband and I have often talked it over. He 
may have told you that he was with me when the first 
knowledge of this calamity came upon me." 

" I wish Arthur were here now and could advise 
you." 

" He has done so. I wrote to him about ten days 
ago, and here is his answer." Sir Rupert took a letter 
from a case which he carried in his pocket, and gave it 
to me. " Read it by and by, not now. The gist of it 
is that he thinks, as I now have persuaded myself into 
thinking, that I am justified in asking Miss Van 
Klaft to be my wife." 

"You will tell her?" 

"Of the taint upon me? Certainly, if she loves 
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me. Where would be the use otherwise ? She must 
know exactly in that case what she is undertaking. 
But I don't know if she loves me." 

" I should imagine that you might guess that" 

" I had the presumption — perhaps it was presump- 
tion — to fancy that she cared a little for me. That 
was before we parted in London. To-day her man- 
ner had changed." 

" Ah !" I said ; " you will have an opportunity this 
afternoon of putting things right" 

" I don't know," he answered, doubtfully. He got 
up and walked to the window and back again. 

"You said that you had to overcome prejudices, 
besides this one conviction. Do you mean that there 
is any reason — connected with Miss Van Klaft her- 
self — against your marrying her?" 

" They are my mother's prejudices," he said, hastily. 
" My mother objects to her being an American." 

" Many other ladies who have married English 
husbands are Americans." 

"But — my mother urges that we know nothing 
about her, — who her people are; what society she is in." 

" Have we not Mrs. Neptune Blake's authority for 
assuming that she belongs to the Knickerbocker set 
in New York?" ' 

" Oh, no. I had introductions in that set I went 
out a great deal. I never met her. Then my mother 
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wrote, — she told me this afterwards. They don't know 
Miss Van Klaft among the old Dutch families. Mrs. 
Neptune Blake is not in society in New York. She 
would not know anything about it. But good 
heavens!" he pulled himself up with an impatient 
jerk. " I have got beyond questioning myself upon 
that point." 

" You did, however, at one time ?" 

" Naturally. When a man merely admires a girl, 
and likes talking to her, he does not care two pence 
whether she has had a grandfather. But when it be* 
comes a matter of placing her at the head of an old 

family " He stops to think. "Love doesn't 

count for everything, Mrs. Elliot, though you roman- 
tic people like to make out that it does. There are 
traditions you can't quite break away from. They 
crop up at all kinds of unexpected times. I think a 
fellow owes something to his ancestors," he added, with 
a slightly bitter laugh, " even if they have not quite 
done their duty by him. For example, though that is 
far beyond the minor point, it would have spared me 
some hours of anguish if my great-grandfather had 
not chosen to marry a madwoman. The odd thing is 
that, judging from her portrait, she was decidedly 
plain, and she had no money." 

" At any rate, neither of these objections can be put 
forth against Miss Van Klaft." 
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" No, Have you ever seen a more attractive face ? 
There's a charm in it quite independent of feature and 
coloring, beautiful as both are. I conclude that she 
has money also, but fortunately that need not enter 
into my calculations." He was silent for a few mo- 
ments. "My mother doesn't like the way she goes 
about alone. People talked about her, I believe, at 
Royat." 

"I can vouch that a very respectable-looking old 
gentleman met her at Geneva/' I said, "and she 
tells me that she came over from America with 
friends." 

" Dreadful people ! Oh, very proper and all that ; 
but do you not know the solid ultra- American com- 
mercial type ? I do not wonder that she was glad to 
shunt them." 

" Poor Miss Van Klaft ! Then your mother is not 
disposed to welcome her very rapturously as a daugh- 
ter-in-law ?" 

" My mother puzzles me, Mrs. Ruth. I don't mind 
saying this to you. Arthur knows of the limitations 
in our relationship. I feel that on her side there have 
always been reserves. There is one subject on which I 
have tried to win her confidence. I wished to know 
how far she was in ignorance of the family taint when 
she married my father. She evaded my questioning, 
and the subject has since been sealed between us. But 
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that is beside the present question. I had a long talk 
with her at Aix. She knows that I have come here, 
and she knows with what object. And she has no 
choice. She sees that my mind is made up, and she 
has sufficient faith in me to know that I am not acting 
on mere impulse, but that I have given all her ob- 
jections their full weight." 

" Really," I exclaimed, a little provoked, " you are 
a model young man." 

" You mean that I am a prig, and that this cold- 
blooded deliberation is a poor compliment to the lady 
of my choice. Perhaps," he added, sadly,." Miss Van 
Klaft may think so too, but I cannot help it." 

"No, no," I said, with some compunction. "In 
one sense I suppose your deliberation is the highest 
compliment you can pay her." 

" At any rate, it means that for her sake as well as 
my own I had the strength to go away from her and 
think out the situation before committing us both. 
No," he exclaimed, after another agitated pacing to the 
window and back, " it was not strength, it was weak- 
ness. I was afraid of myself." 

"And now?" 

" Now I have decided to let myself go." 

"Sir Rupert!" exclaimed Cousin Janetta, who had 
stolen in after the Champ€ry fashion, unannounced. 
u I knew that you had arrived, for I saw you walking 
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past the Pension with jour charming young friend, 
Miss Van Klaft. And now tell me, how is dear 
Lady Augusta?" 



CHAPTER V. 



TEA IK THE PINE- WOODS. 



Dr. and Mrs. Carbert said they were too old and 
too rheumatic for a picnic tea in the river-bed, though 
Hippie and Dolly, escorted by Sir Rupert, went down 
expressly to ask if they would join the party. Dolly 
had considerately suggested that they might feel hurt 
if they were not invited, and Sir Rupert welcomed the 
suggestion and hurried the girls off. Of course, he 
wanted an excuse to go and fetch Miss Van Klaft. 
Cousin Janetta was deeply concerned at what she was 
pleased to call his infatuation, and asked Eugenia's 
advice about writing to Lady Augusta. Eugenia 
blinked her short-sighted eyes and gazed dreamily up 
from " Jean Paul." " People in love ought not to be 
interfered with," she said, oracularly; "half the 
trouble in the world has come from diverting the 
current." 

Eugenia had a notion that love is a sort of spiritual 
electricity, darting telegraphic lines between suitably 
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affined persons, and that to break the communication 
meant a displacement of force calculated to work 
serious evil in the moral and social system. 

" A great deal more trouble has come from letting 
it go its way/' retorted Cousin Janetta. "But you 
clever people, dear Eugenia, are quite beyond poor 
simple me. — I am contented to take a practical view 
of life* My dear Hippie, do you know that your 
dress is still out at the waist?" There was a world of 
reproach in Cousin Janetta's " still." 

"Oh, bother!" said Hippie, "I told Marthe and 
she forgot." 

Cousin Janetta shook her bead and gave her laugh 
of genial reproof. 

" In my young days we were expected to remember 
these things for ourselves. I am afraid poor Marthe 
has a great deal on her shoulders. Dear Eugenia, that 
reminds me that I have found out exactly how the 
Carberys manage their Monthey supplies. It only 
means making a list and arranging with the diligence 
man. Do let me explain." 

Marthe had fastened up the panniers, and Rosalie 
was strapping them on to the mule's back. We were 
waiting outside the ch&let for the rest of our party. 

"Here they are," cried Hippie. "It's Miss Van 

Klaft and Sir Rupert, Cousin Janetta. He told us to 

6 
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go on ahead. Veuve Patience thinks that Sir Milor, 
as she calls him, is making his court to la belle Holland' 
aise. I said that Miss Van Klaft is not HoUandai&e, 
but Americaine, and I don't believe she likes Sir 
Rupert at all. She won't look at him when he speaks 
to her, and she snubbed him quite nastily this after- 
noon." 

" She is giving him line, depend upon it/' observed 
Cousin Janetta. "There is no doubt about it that 
American girls understand the art of landing a big 
fish. I shall certainly write to Lady Augusta." 

Sir Rupert did not look altogether happy, nor, I 
must confess, did Miss Van Klaft. He was carrying 
a Champ&y basket stuffed full of paper parcels which 
Miss Van Klaft said were her contribution to the 
feast. She explained the delay. They had been at 
the village shop trying to find some sort of a tin oven 
for the girdle-cakes. Had Rosalie and the mule set 
off? She had been obliged to turn Sir Rupert into a 
beast of burden. Didn't he think that if he were to 
walk fast with the girls he might overtake Rosalie and 
get rid of the basket ? As for herself, she wanted to 
ask Mrs. Elliot whether it would be possible for her 
to attempt to do a sunset on the Dent du Midi in 
water-colors. 

" Certainly possible to attempt it," put in Cousin 
Janetta, severely, whereat Miss Van Klaft laughed, 
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and slipped her arm through mine, and we discussed 
Alpine effects as our party started in a procession of 
twos and threes down the winding road into the valley. 
Sir Rupert clung obstinately to his basket, and to his 
position at Miss Van Klaft's side. Nor, apparently, 
would he allow himself to be embarrassed by my pres- 
ence, though after a while I did my best to drop behind. 

" Why did you not answer the letter I wrote you at 
Royat ?" he asked, abruptly, of Miss Van Klaft. 

"Did it want an answer? It didn't inspire me. 
It was not a brilliant letter. Please forgive me for 
saying so ; you can write very prettily sometimes. It 
certainly gave me a good deal of geographical infor- 
mation, but I preferred your frivolous notes from the 
upper lobby of the House of Commons." 

" Ah, you used to answer those." 

" They generally asked me a question." 

" So did this one." 

" What I was doing at Royat ? Well, you wouldn't 
have approved of what I was doing, nor, I am quite 
certain, would Lady Augusta." 

" That is very possible," he said, dryly. 

"Besides, I left Royat almost directly after I re- 
ceived it. Csesar and I spent a fortnight all by our- 
selves at Mont Dore. You wouldn't have approved 
of that either, nor, apparently, did the people who were 
there. Not a single soul talked to me." 
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"If you had answered my letter, I should have 
gone to Mont Dore, and then, if you had chosen, you 
would certainly have had one single soul to talk to 
you." 

" There, I have caught you. You used always to 
be pulling me up about my grammar. Souls don't 
talk; they only think. — Do you know, Mrs. Elliot, 
that Sir Rupert is rather a prig ?" 

" So Mrs. Elliot did me the honor to 'inform me 
this very morning/' he said. 

" I suppose a Member of Parliament ought to be a 
bit of a prig," she went on ; " especially when he goes 
in for improving the masses. Only I object to being 
mixed up with the masses, and I would rather you did 
not attempt my moral reformation ?" 

" You are very cruel to me," he said. 

" Am I ? Perhaps I should not have been cruel to 
you at Mont Dore. You might have made me feel 
less lonely at the tabte-d'hSte. They wouldn't let me 
have Caesar in, though I assured the manager he 
would certainly behave better than some of the 
German bipeds who made nasty noises when they 
were drinking their soup. — Wouldn't you, CaBsar? — 
But it was no use. I had to go in alone, and the 
people stared at me. " I didn't like it." 

"I shouldn't have liked it either," he said. 

" No, we were not a success at Royat, nor at Mont 
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Dore, — Csesar and I," she said. " I don't think they 
thought us quite respectable." 

"You are too young to go about alone," he ex- 
claimed. " Why do you do it?" 

" Because I am myself. If you had always been 
cribbed and cabined in one narrow groove of exist- 
ence, you would seize every opportunity of enlarging 
your experience." 

" But surely " he began, and added, " You had 

an indulgent father, — you have told me so." 

"Indulgent! yes, as regards the creature comforts 
of life. I had good things to eat, as many dresses as 
I chose to order, horses, and all that. But my father 
was a strange, reserved man, — an invalid, — nervous 
and shrinking from the world, and he had a morbid 
horror of my making friends or going out into society." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Sir Rupert, quickly. I knew 
that his exclamation meant, " That explains." 

She looked around at him with a bright, almost 
angry, glance. 

" I know quite well what you are thinking," she 
said, " and why this information about my father is a 
kind of relief to you. You wondered why you had 
never met me anywhere in New York, and why I did 
not know any of your friends. Perhaps you were like 
the people at Mont Dore, and were in doubt whether 
I was quite respectable." 

e 6* 
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" Constance !" he cried, passionately. 

He bent closer to her and said something in a low 
tone. I tried to draw back and let them have it oat 
together, but I felt her grasp on my arm tighten, and 
interpreted it as a mate appeal not to leave her. 

" Yoa shouldn't say things like that," she answered, 
quietly, " and I don't know that I ever gave you per- 
mission to call me Constance. Mrs. Elliot doesn't 
understand it." 

" Oh, yes, she does understand," he said. " She 
understands a great deal." 

" I must say that you put me in rather an awkward 
position," I interposed. " Miss Van Klaft has known 
me only two days. She has every right to object to 
my intrusion into her private affairs." 

" Only two days !" she repeated. " It seems ever 
so much longer. Oh, I don't object, — really there 
is nothing for me to object to. Sir Rupert has every 
right to take you into his confidence if he pleases; 
and they are his private affairs, not mine." 

She dropped my arm as she spoke and stopped. 

" Look, Mrs. Elliot," she said, in a different tone, 
and pointing to a ch&let that stood near. " Wasn't I 
right, and wouldn't Madame Patience make a delight- 
ful picture? You must come and paint her some 
day. Don't wait for me. I want to speak to her, 
and I will overtake you." 
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She nodded brightly, and walked on to the ch&let, 
Caesar following. The old lady on the balcony looked 
up from her spinning-wheel and called out a shrill 
" Bon jour, Me&dames" She might have sat for an 
impersonation of the Fates at her distaff, so impressive 
was her fine-featured face, framed in its red kerchief, 
so unconsciously tragic her glowing eyes and serious 
carriage of head. 

Sir Rupert and I walked slowly on. 

" You see," he said, " it appears from her manner 
that there is very little hope she will accept me." 

" Perhaps you have not made your intentions suffi- 
ciently clear, and it is possible that she may think you 
are trifling with her." 

" I think I made them as clear as I could, short of 
a definite proposal, in the letters I wrote her at Boyat 
and here. What can I do?" he added, helplessly. 
" Tell me. Advise me." 

" I don't know. I can only advise you to wait." 

We came up with the others. They had reached 
the course of the torrent which was rushing tumul~ 
tuously over its stony bed. A narrow path ran zigzag 
between great mossy boulders. Never had I seen such 
moss : it sprouted and branched and interlaced itd foli- 
age like a jungle in miniature. A little farther up the 
slope, black pine-trees grew densely. It was so still 
that not a dry pine-needle stirred. We crossed the 
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wooden bridge that spanned the stream, and waited 
while Rosalie and the children unladed the mule and 
carried the panniers farther into the wood. Miss Van 
Klaft came running down from Madame Patience's 
ch&let, Caesar bounding beside her and splashing her 
pretty mountaineering-dress. She puzzled me. Her 
behavior during these two days at Champ&y had 
seemed at variance with the impression of her charac- 
ter which I had gleaned from our first -talk. I saw 
very little sign of the eccentricity or passion for soli-, 
tude on which she had laid stress. She seemed to take 
a natural and girlish pleasure in our innocent amuse- 
ments and in the companionship of the young people, 
and she showed quite the typical young lady's curiosity 
in such prospects of gayety as Champ&y held forth. 
Then it occurred to me that this outward exuberance 
might be part of an elaborate scheme for hiding her 
real feelings both from herself and from Sir Rupert 
Keningale. I don't know why I had jumped to the 
conclusion that she cared for him, but certainly I had 
done so. It was the expression of her face, and an in- 
definable something in her manner when she spoke of 
him, that had set the imagination of the romancist to 
work. 

She was now throwing herself with the keenest in- 
terest into the preparation of the girdle-cakes, — had 
produced a dainty white apron, rolled up her sleeves, 
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and called upon Sir Rupert to fetch water from the 
river and to set the little tin oven in the centre of the 
embers, which Hippie fanned with her hat into red 
heat Cousin Janetta spread the cloth and looked on 
half uneasy, half admiring. 

Sundry accidents happened in the course of this 
amateur cooking, most of them of a laughable nature. 
At any rate, Miss Van Klaft seemed to find them so, 
for she contributed almost too vehemently to the girls' 
merriment. Even Sir Rupert was forced out of his 
unbending attitude, but his laugh too had a suspicion 
of artificiality. We had finished tea when Miss Van 
Klaft turned her eyes gravely upon him : 

"Don't you think this frivolity is rather compro- 
mising to a serious politician ?" 

He reddened and got up abruptly. He had been 
helping the children to relight one of the tiny candles 
which, Champ&y fashion, we had each stuck into 
Judy's birthday cake. There were eleven of them, — 
the years of her little life. His sudden movement 
made one of the candles fall from its socket, and it 
guttered upon the cake. The children laughed more 
loudly. 

u Well," he exclaimed to Miss Van Klaft, " let us 
go and talk serious sense." 

"Oh, she has promised to come with us to the 
Gallery cliff," cried Hippie. 
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u Then/' said Sir Rupert, " show us the way, and 
we will all go together." 

" You will come too/' said Miss Van Klaft, leading 
me on with gentle insistence. But I was determined 
that this time Sir Rupert should have his chance, and 
broke away, linking my arm through Hippie's. 
Eugenia and Cousin Janetta remained behind. It 
seemed cowardly to desert Eugenia, but she said that 
she had a commission for Madame Patience, and that 
we might find her later at the old woman's chSlet. 

Dolly and Judy led the way up a steep rocky path 
among the fir-trees. The " Gallery" was a ledge run- 
ning along the hill opposite Champgry. It had been 
widened and was roughly guarded here and there by a 
wooden palisade. There was a curious echo from the 
overhanging cliffs, and the brawling stream far below 
sounded as if it were a mighty river. We paid our 
toll at the entrance, and the three girls danced lightly 
along, balancing themselves by their alpenstocks as 
fearless as mountain chamois. Not that there was 
anything particularly alarming about the passage, only 
here and there, where the cliff descended in a sheer 
precipice and the frail parapet was broken away, one 
had an unpleasant sense of standing in mid-air. Look- 
ing down, only the tops of the fir-trees and the gray 
points of jutting rocks could be seen as far as the river- 
bed, and there the thin foamy stream wound like a 
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gray ribbon splashed with white, till it lost itself in 
the bend of the valley, where the vivid green of the 
opposite hill touched, as it were, the blackness of our 
fir-covered slope. 

The girls sent " coo-ees" ringing through the valley, 
coo-ees that were taken up and echoed from the pen- 
sion across the ravine. Sir Rupert and Miss Van 
Klaft were a long way behind. We waited, but there 
was no" sign of their coming. I kept the children 
from going back and interrupting them. Then sud- 
denly a rain-cloud swept down and covered the 
mountains and the village, and spread itself over the 
tops of the pines, till it enveloped us also in its gray 
folds. A sharp gust whirled up the dead leaves and 
dry pine-needles, and blew our skirts against us as we 
made our way back round the curve. Sir Rupert 
and Miss Van Klaft had only reached about half- 
way. Was he pleading his cause? It almost seemed 
as though he were. He was talking to her very 
earnestly, one knee upon a stone bench set back 
against the cliff, while with one hand he impetu- 
ously twitched a thin little pine-twig that grew out 
of the rock. She was standing against the cliff, ap- 
parently not interrupting him, a frown upon her face, 
her eyes gazing straight out into the mist. 

I heard his concluding words, and his voice was 
more moved than I had ever known it. 
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" If you could understand how my mind has been 
working since we parted, how much I wanted to say 
to you, and how difficult it seems to say it when you 
are in this mocking humor, perhaps you would be a 
little kinder." 

She did not answer for a moment. I drew back. 
Her words, however, were distinctly audible. 

"I don't want to be unkind/' she said, without 
looking at him. " But I don't think I am prepared 
for any serious communication." 

He uttered an impatient ejaculation: 

" You were prepared, at any rate, for my coming 
here." 

" I am very much obliged to you for coming to 
see me," she said. "I don't know why I should 
have been expected to attach any special meaning 
to your visit. You often came to see me in Lon- 
don, and I suppose you did so because — because 
you found me" — she made a little pause — "enter- 
taining." 

" Entertaining I" he repeated. " No, that isn't the 
adjective." 

"Ah," she said, "if we are to search for appro- 
priate adjectives " She turned towards him ; both 

looked at me as I advanced, and she gave a little nod 
showing that she took in the fact of my presence, but 
otherwise paid no attention to it. 
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" Why won't you let me say what I want to say ?" 
he asked. 

" How can I know what you want to say ? Any- 
how, I do know this, whatever it may be, I am not 
in the mood to hear it — to-day ." 

" To-morrow, then ?" 

" No, nor the day after." 

"My dear people," I cried. "Do you not know 
that it is raining heavily ?" 

" And we have no umbrellas," said she. " And you 
talk about the Swiss climate ! Come, Sir Rupert, we 
must run and take refuge with my old lady at the 
spinning-wheel." 

The girls tore past, and Miss Van Klaft followed 
them, running almost as swiftly. We rushed along 
the ledge and down the steep path under the pines and 
across the stream. Eugenia and Cousin Janetta were 
in the balcony of Madame Patience's ch&let. Hippie 
and Dolly assailed the old dame in their English- 
French with a chorus of reproaches. The medallions 
were no good. Had not Madame Patience said that 
they would bring luck and the " beau temps." And 
here it was raining and spoiling Judy's birthday, and 
it had rained every day since Mademoiselle — " la belle 
Hollandaise, you know," put in Judy, audaciously — 
since Mademoiselle had arrived. 

Madame Patience shook her handsome head. " Le 
d 7 
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bon Dieu" knew best. Who could tell? It was 
thirty years since she had been to St. Moritz to pray 
for " le beau temps/ 9 and the railroads had come since 
then. But if the medallions had not brought fine 
weather for Mademoiselle; it was certain that there 
would come something much better, — " le beau temps 
dans le coeur" she added, in her quaint phraseology 
and with a touch of unconscious poetry. She smiled 
and nodded caressingly at Miss Van Klaft, and cried, 
in ecstatic admiration, " Vous avez change* le chapeau. 
(Ted beau; et vous — mats que vous Ues belle !" 

Miss Van Klaft blushed and smiled and put her 
hand remonstrantly on the old woman's shoulder. 
Madame Patience smiled again and mumbled in her 
odd harsh patois, " J'ai prU pour un bon mart pour 
vous; je erois qu'il viendra bientdt." 

"And tell me," said Sir Rupert, "what you do all 
the winter ?" 

" Mais je fil&—je file towjours. Tax beaucoup JUS 
pendant ma vie." She had worn away her spinning- 
wheel. For the others there were "beaucoup de 
travaux. On tratne du bois; on tratne du foin" 
And then Sir Rupert questioned her in his character 
of philanthropist statistician. It was the commune 
which gave permission to cut down the pines. Once 
every month the gendarme came from Monthey to see 
if there were any bad pepple to be shut up. But the 
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"miehant gens" were mostly at Trois Torrents and 
Val d'llliez, where they drank much. Here they had 
never drunk till the Cur6 took to selling wine. " Je 
regrette qu'il n'approuve pas la tempirance" repeated 
Madame Patience, with gentle severity. Nor did the 
Cur6 approve of dancing, and when the young girls 
danced he took away the processional veil they wore 
every third Sunday. At ChampSry they did not 
dance much, — "presque jamais" Had she ever 
danced? "Moil jamais; (test p&nible de danser" 
Yet she was interested in hearing of the ball at the 
hotel. To dance was quite right for strangers ; they 
had their own Cure*. . . . 

What a simple and austere little community it was ! 
How far away from the world in which Sir Rupert 
and Miss Van Klaft and Arthur and I and all the 
London folk went round and round in the complicated 
whirl of business, politics, pleasure, duty, love, — the 
world of big interests and sordid motives ; of vulgar 
striving after money and renown ; of greed, sensuality, 
and real human passion. Was there nothing of all 
this in the shadow of these hills ? Yes, there were 
" chagrins?' at Champery. One had many chagrins in 
the mountains, said Madame Patience. Had we heard 
of Paul Gex and of his wife Mary Gex-Collet? And 
then Hippie interjected in rapid English what she had 
heard from Rosalie and the Carberys, — how Paul Gex 
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had come down from the mountains, a day or two 
before, to ask if there was any English doctor who 
would go up to his wife who was ill, and how Dr. 
Carbery had started on the ascent, and had been met 
by the cousin of Paul, who told him that poor Marie 
Gex-Collet was dead. Ah, she had been " bien sage/ 9 
lamented Madame Patience; so young, — not twenty- 
four. All her life she had lived in Champgry. With 
her it had been " monter" in the summer, " descendre?' 
in the winter. Monter and desoendre, those two words 
represented the sum of life in Champ&y. She had 
never even been to Monthey ; but that was not strange. 
There were many in the village who had never seen 
the lake. It was her chagrins that had killed her. 
Only last year her eldest child had scalded himself to 
death, and then her k husband had had a long illness, 
and Theodore Collet, the guide, her brother, had fallen 
over a precipice. And Marie Gex-Collet had left four 
little children, and all the village mourned her, and 
she was to be buried next Sunday. • • • 

Miss Van Klaft was silent and pensive as we walked 
home. Her gayety had evaporated. Once or twice 
when I looked at her there were tears in her eyes. 
Perhaps she was touched by the tenderness and beauty 
of the evening; and perhaps she repented of her 
harshness to Sir Rupert. The sky was clear again 
and faintly rose, and the Dent du Midi showed its 
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snow-flecked prongs above the u Gallery" hill. The 
cascade had swelled into a foaming yellow torrent, and 
the pine-forest looked darkly clear and clean. The 
diligence was in, and the big horse being led to its 
stable stopped and whinnied to Marthe at the ch&let 
window: he too expected his lump of sugar. The 
crickets were chirping, and soil aromatic pine-odors 
floated in the air. We passed a queer little shrine 
with grated door and shingled roof, and Constance 
Van Klaft stopped and laid a bunch of wild-flowers 
she had gathered at its foot. " They are for Marie 
Gex-Collet," she said, softly. "Poor Marie! I 
wonder if she feels strange and lonely in the big 
world of heaven, she who was born and who died at 
ChampSry, and who never saw the lake." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE POBTBAIT IN THE BBACELET. 

We were paying a visit to Monsieur Antoine, 
Eugenia's landlord. He lived in a tiny ch&let at the 
back of ours. His roof was on a level with our 
kitchen, and Hippie could touch it with her alpenstock 
when she leaned out of the window. 

7* 
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There was no entrance to the ch&let of Monsieur 
Antoine except by a ladder set against the one upper 
window, and this he drew up after him when we had 
all climbed up into the low pine-wood garret where the 
old man kept his treasures. I wished that I could 
have sketched the scene as I saw it. I did indeed 
take some notes with a view to future work. It was 
very picturesque, — the black, beamed, sloping roof, 
the dark old coffers and queer bits of carving, Mon- 
sieur Antoine's chair by the tiny window, with his 
pin-cushion of faded silk, his scissors, and implements 
of work hanging from a slantwise beam. On the 
wall behind, grotesque seventeenth century prints, — 
red hearts with the crown, carved cherubim, and ever 
so many odd things, — a suitable background to the 
shrewd yet dreamy peasant face and the shrunken 
figure in its knee-breeches and cut-away coat of the 
fashion of a century before. 

"J'ai la vieUe mode/ 9 he said, proudly, looking 
down upon his garments. « Je n'ai jamais changt 
d'habiliments" 

He had put Miss Van Klaft in his own chair, per- 
haps because she was the most beautiful object in the 
room, and the old man had the sacred instinct of 
beauty. Hippie, Dolly, and Judy sprawled on the 
floor. Sir Rupert stood, his head touching the ceiling, 
and Monsieur Antoine was in their midst fumbling 
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with a curious rust-eaten key of which none but he 
knew the secret, and with which he opened an ancient 
chest, drawing forth his curiosities, and talking all the 
time in his little cracked voice. 

We soon knew his family history. Old Madame 
Patience was his aunt, and the dead Marie Gex-Collet 
was his niece, — the daughter of his father's sister. He 
had never sold any of the " chose* anciennes" They 
had been left him by his relatives ; they were his chil- 
dren. They had come to him when there were no 
English nor Americans to buy. He was sixty years 
old. In summer he made shoes. In winter, when 
the English had gone, he sat in his garret and spun 
and knitted and sewed. u Je file; je faia des bos; je 
raccommode" he said. The people in the village 
brought him their linen to darn. He liked to be 
alone. He was never ennuyt, — only on Sundays, when 
it was wicked to work. The uncle of his grand- 
mother had been a priest ; and here were embroidered 
linen cloths, yellow with age, beneath which the sacra- 
ment had been carried to the sick. And here was a 
grotesque glass animal that had been the plaything of 
his grandmother, and a set of curious cups which she 
had bought. 

"Show Mademoiselle the wedding-dress of the 
grandmother of your grandfather, Monsieur Antoine," 
pleaded Hippie. 



J 
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There it was, reverently unfolded : a curious garment 
of musty brocade, — brick-dust-red flowers on a green 
ground, — a bunch of purple ribbons, a tinsel crown. 
Surely the grandmother of Monsieur Antoine's grand- 
father would have presented a strange appearance could 
she have risen up before us in the panoply of her wed- 
ding-day. Miss Van Klaft asked if she might hold 
the poor faded finery in her own hands ; and it lay 
upon her lap, and she touched the tinsel flowers ten- 
derly. Monsieur Antoine was exhibiting his spinning- 
wheel, and Hippie and Dolly were pouring forth a 
flood of Champ&y gossip in their funny French, 
which puzzled him not a little ; but Hippie and Dolly 
were never abashed, and if one set of phrases did not 
do, they tried something more roundabout. I began 
to draw. Sir Rupert stood still, looking at Miss Van 
Klaft The saddest expression had come over her 
face. 

"What is it?" he said. 

"It is nothing. I^was only thinking — wondering 
— how big a thing life is, and yet how small I And 
how strange it seems that the heart that beat under 
this old bodice should have crumbled away into dust 
long generations ago, and that this perishable thing 
should remain and be treasured up by her great- 
great — how many times great? — grandson I I won- 
der " 
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"Well?" he asked. 

" I wonder whether any one will ever care to keep 
my wedding-wreath." 

"You need not wonder that," he said, in a low 
voice; "but it might not be your children's chil- 
dren's children." 

"That is just it. I have nothing that belonged to 
my grandmother, — scarcely anything that was my 
mother's. I know nothing about the people I came 
from. I know nothing about my own mother." 

"Your mother!" he said, absently. "She must 
have been very beautiful." 

" Yes, she was very beautiful. I have her portrait 
here. I will show it to you, if you like." 

" Thank you. I should like very much to see it," 
he answered. 

She unfastened a bracelet that I noticed she always 
wore, and in the centre of which was an enamelled 
locket, evidently of an older date than the gold band 
to which it was attached. She pressed a spring ; the 
enamelled lid flew back, and she handed the bracelet to 
Sir Rupert. He looked at it thoughtfully. 

" It is a lovely face," he said, " and very like yours ; 
but it has not your expression." 

" Let Mrs. Elliot see it," she said, " but please be 
very careful not to let it fall. I value that miniature 
more than I can say." 
/ 
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I took the bracelet from him. The portrait inter- 
ested me intensely. It was that of a young woman, — 
I should have guessed her age at about twenty-five. 
The coloring was that of Miss Van Klaft ; the features, 
and a certain peculiar way in which the hair grew from 
the temples, were the same. But Sir Rupert was 
right, the expression was different. There was some* 
thing defiant and wild about it, and the eyes struck me 
as hard. There was what I can only describe as a 
false look in the face. I have heard men say that 
there is an indefinable something, which tells its tale, 
in the face of a woman who is no longer pure. This 
face seemed to me the face of a woman who was not 
good. And then I looked at Constance. Could there 
have been any face sweeter, tenderer, more innocent, 
and always with that underlying pathos which in all 
her varying moods was her characteristic ? 

I gave the bracelet back to Miss Van Klaft, and she 
clasped it again on her wrist. 

"It must have been a great grief to you to lose your 
mother/ 9 I said. 

" I don't remember," she answered. " I don't know 
when she died, or where. My father would never 
speak of her, and it was not till after his death that I 
found this portrait." 

We did not pursue the subject. I had an odd, 
uneasy feeling that there was a mystery. Could it 
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be possible ? Just then Cousin Janetta's voice 

sounded, and we looked out and saw her waving from 
the kitchen window of Ch&let B6rard. 

"Ruth, Hippie, Dolly, you must not really waste 
any more time over Monsieur Antoine's enchanting 
rubbish. Mrs. Carbery will be waiting tea." 

" Enchanting rubbish !" It was happy that Mon- 
sieur Antoine did not understand English. His brows 
contracted. He was not fond of " ees dames Anglai&es" 
though he made exception in favor of Hippie, Dolly, 
and certainly Miss Van Klaft. 

She gave him back the precious brocade and the 
purple ribbons and tinsel crown, handling the relics as 
respectfully as though they had been those of a saint. 
And then she made him a pretty speech in her fluent 
French. 

"Perhaps, Monsieur Antoine, the grandmother of 
your grandfather may be near us even now, and she 
may be happy that you cherish her wedding-crown, 
and, who knows, she may give a kindly wish for the 
stranger who has touched it to-day." 

" In truth, who knows, Mademoiselle !" said Mon- 
sieur Antoine. " The dead are always with us. And 
there is something of a sentiment in a wedding-crown. 
It is the earthly crown of glory, Mademoiselle, and 
the sentiment may remain even when children's chil- 
dren have come and gone." 
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She gave him some gold to say a mass for the dead 
Marie Gex-Collet, who was his niece. Perhaps she 
thought that the grandmother of his grandfather was 
now beyond the need of supplicatory prayer. Sir 
Rupert gave the old man some money too, and we 
climbed down the ladder from that dim old-world 
nook into the glory of the September afternoon. 

Mrs. Carbery's tea-party was an event in ChampGry. 
The people from the ch&lets were all anxious to meet 
Miss Van Klaft, and the gossips of the hotels had 
already decided that she was engaged to Sir Rupert 
Keningale. 

Several of the upper residents were wending their 
way down the hill. Colonel Hathaway was waiting 
at the H6tel Dent du Midi to swell the procession. 
There was Mrs. Blunt, too, in her short homespun 
dress and felt hat, the typical squiress of reduced 
means, and Rita, her daughter, in blue cotton and 
sailor hat ; and Mrs. Freeman, the clergyman's wife, 
in prim black silk and jet bugles ; and old Countess 
Michaeli, from the Croix F6d6rale, her cock's plumes 
nodding a few paces ahead. 

" I really must not desert dear Countess Michaeli/' 
cried Cousin Janetta, quickening her steps, " especially 
as I had promised to take tea with her this afternoon. ,, 

Countess Michaeli had a maid who made tea in her 
room at the Pension, and Cousin Janetta's afternoon 
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quest for tea was an occasion for innocent joking 
among her relatives. She did not brew it for herself. 
That would be unsociable, she said ; but she made a 
merit of giving her company by turns to her friends. 
And Countess Michaeli's tea was Russian, and there- 
fore had the preference. 

Mrs. Carbery looked very fat and pleasant, and she 
had decorated her big bare room with big jars of 
willow-herb and ferns and meadow-sweet. 

"That's right," she said. " We've got the micro- 
scope and the objects laid out, and here's my other 
show object." She patted Miss Van Klaft in motherly 
fashion. " We are very proud of her I can tell you. 
And now, my dear, Fm not going to let you defraud 
me of my honor and glory, or the public either of 
their pleasure, since these people have come here to 
look at you and your fine gowns. Your dress is 
muddy, and the hat hides your hair; so go and put on 
that pretty tea-gown you wore last night. You are at 
home here, aud don't say me nay." 

She pushed Miss Van Klaft through a side-door. 
The girl laughingly protested, but came back presently 
dressed out as she had been ordered, and it was a very 
pretty tea-gown indeed. 

Maybe poor Marie Gex-Collet started the talk on 

ghosts, or was it Cousin Janetta who appealed to Sir 

Rupert in support of the Keningale White Lady? 

8 
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Then it was found that Countess Michaeli possessed a 
family spectre, and for a little while we revelled in 
aristocratic wraiths. 

Colonel Hathaway, who had been talking to Eugenia, 
became suddenly serious. He drank his tea quickly, 
and fidgeted with his teaspoon. 

" You look as if you had a ghost-story to tell," said 
Cousin Janetta. 

He shook his head. 

" You wouldn't like to hear it. It is too horrible." 

" Oh, a ghost-story can't be too horrible," blandly 
observed Mrs. Carbery. "The more it makes me 
creep and curdle, the better it is." 

"Now that you have excited our curiosity, you 
must really tell us your story," said Cousin Janetta. 
" Tea and ghosts go so deliciously together." 

" I hope it is a nice country-house ghost," remarked 
Rita Blunt. "They always wear such interesting 
clothes, — sacques and powdered hair and all the rest." 

" I don't know whether my ghost had any clothes," 
said Colonel Hathaway. 

Eugenia quoted Mr. Cruikshank's argument against 
ghosts to the effect that " they were never seen unclad, 
and that even if it were possible to believe in the 
ghost of a man, it was not possible to believe in the 
ghost of a garment." 

"How about the 'spectral huntsman of Onesti's 
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line?'" said Colonel Hathaway, who delighted to air 
any scrap of scholarship before Eugenia. " You and 
Dr. Carbery are horrid scientific materialists, Mrs. 
Drysdale, and you deserve to be haunted by a ghost 
just to punish you for your scepticism." 

" Well, you know," said Dr. Carbery, dryly, " you 
can always call a ghost rarefied matter, and be quite 
scientific. But let us hear your story, Hathaway, 
and if it's a personal experience I'll treat it with 
respect." 

" I didn't see the ghost," said Colonel Hathaway, 
" but the fellow who told me was in the house with the 
man who did. It was Burton, of my old regiment, 
who told me, and the other fellow's name was 
Ffrench." 

I felt a little clinging touch. Miss Van Klaft had 
slipped on to a stool beside my chair, and had stolen 
her arm through mine. She looked, I thought, half 
frightened, half fascinated. 

" Go on," she said. " I want to hear it." 

"This is it, then," said Colonel Hathaway; "it's 
very short. Ffrench and Burton were asked to dine 
and sleep at a country-house near where they were 
quartered. Neither of them had ever before seen their 
hostess, whose name I won't mention ; and it merely 
struck Burton that she looked ill, and that she seemed 
in almost unnaturally high spirits. At dinner Burton 
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noticed that Ffrench was very pale and upset, and that 
he was constantly glancing in an uneasy way at their 
hostess. As they were going back to the drawing- 
room after dinner, Ffrench took him aside and said, ' I 
can't stand this. I've ordered the trap. I can't sleep 
here after what I saw at dinner.' 

" * Good God, man 1' said Burton. ' What did you 
see at dinner ?' 

" French got more excited. 

" ' There was something behind her chair/ he said, 
and named their hostess. 'It was something too 
ghastly for words. Every time I looked at her I saw 
the same fiendish thing, and every time she touched a 
knife it made horrible grimaces and drew its fingers 
across its throat.' 

"Well, Ffrench went off and slept at an inn. 
Burton stayed; and that very night the hostess, in 
what they called a fit of temporary insanity, cut her 
throat." 

There was a little convulsive clutch on my arm, and 
I glanced down at Miss Van Klaft. She was bending 
forward with dilated eyes and a strange pained look, 
but she said nothing. 

" That's a true story," continued Colonel Hathaway, 
dreamily. " I don't know what it proves, unless it is 
that our impulses and actions are determined by spirit- 
ual influences, good or evil according to our condition 
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of receptivity. That would explain many a motive- 
less crime, many an extraordinary suicide." 

" Spiritual influences I" repeated Dr. Carbery. 
" Rarefied matter, let ns say. It seems to me per- 
fectly scientific to suppose that vital force may be 
transmuted after death into what you call a ghost, but 
which is no more supernatural than the sound which 
exhausts itself in space. But there, I think we have 
had enough of ghosts. You are frightening Miss 
Van Klaft." 

The girl gave a start and drew a long breath as if 
recalled to herself. 

" I can't bear to think of it," she said, in a low, agi- 
tated voice. " I know it's true — about the — the things 
outside ourselves which whisper ghastly thoughts. I 
wish Dr. Carbery could teach me to believe they are 
not there." 

Dr. Carbery looked at her gravely. "Come," he 
said, " I want to show Mrs. Elliot my microscope. 
Wouldn't you .like to see polarized light?" He ar- 
ranged the slides, and gradually Miss Van Klaft's 
childish interest in the objects got the better of her 
nervous agitation. " That's a fragment of crystallized 
salicene, — the ash of the weeping-willow," said Dr. 
Carbery. 

But the microscope started metaphysics, and the 

orthodox old lady in jet bugles, who had a turn for 

8* 
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science, wondered flatly how, in the face of microscopic 
discoveries, any one could believe the world was made 
by chanoe. 

"Ah, my dear lady," said Dr. Carbery, smiling 
benevolently. "It's quite unfashionable now to ac* 
cept Paley's proposition that a watch must have a 
maker. I'm a materialist as regards the doctrine of 
cause and effect ; and I don't believe in ghosts ; but I 
still cling to the notion of a watch-maker." 

" Cause and effect !" repeated Sir Rupert. All this 
time he had been standing apart turning over the 
leaves of one of the quarterlies. "I see an article 
here on Hypnotism ; is it possible that we have found 
a counteracting influence to inherited tendency ?" 

Dr. Carbery smiled again, this time more seriously. 

" No. Prove that murder may be committed under 
suggestion by one whose temperament and whose 
family records show no tendency to crime, and I will 
accept the suggestion as a scientific fact. It is not 
possible. Inherited tendency is the mysterious law 
to which all must bow. Hypnotism, clairvoyance, 
animal magnetism, may be mysteries; but explain 
why disease lies dormant for two, three, or four gener- 
ations, and shows itself with redoubled force in the 
fifth, in spite of all conditions being favorable for its 
extermination, then you will solve one of the greatest 
of mysteries." 
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Sir Rupert gave a slight involuntary shiver. I saw 
his eyes turn to where Miss Van Klaft was handing 
cups of tea. He went to help her. 

"The world is full of wonders," reflectively ob- 
served the orthodox old lady, and above the momen- 
tary lull that followed rose Countess Michaeli's tragic 
tones : "It is 'orrible the way in which your flies bite 
me." 

"Ah! flies take great liberties sometimes," said 
Mrs. Blunt. 

Presently Mrs. Carbery asked Miss Van Klaft to 
sing. Sir Rupert went with her to the piano, but 
after singing one song she said her throat was sore 
from her yesterday's wetting, and went on playing 
instead some delicious things by Grieg. 

" Don't stop," I implored, from my seat in the bend 
of the piano. No one was paying much attention to 
the music. Dr. Carbery and Eugenia were examin- 
ing the fructification of a fern- frond ; the elder ladies 
were discussing Champ&y housekeeping, and Colonel 
Hathaway and Rita Blunt were talking eagerly about 
the ball on the morrow. 

" They want you to telegraph to Morgins, to your 
friend, to ask him to come over and bring any dancing 
men he can find," said Miss Van Klaft to Sir Rupert, 
going on playing as she spoke. 

"FU do that," he answered. "And then, unless 
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you tell me to stay, I will go back with them to 
Morgins on Saturday." 

"Saturday is .the day of the children's picnic," said 
Miss Van Klaft. "They will be dreadfully dis- 
appointed if you go away." 

" Do you want me to go to the picnic?" he asked. 

She did not answer, but played a little more bril- 
liantly than before. 

" If I stay for the picnic," he went on, " will 
you let me tell you what you forbade me to say yester- 
day?" 

Still she made no answer. 

" You can*t prevent me," he said ; " I mean to say 
it." 

" Well," she said, " there is nothing to prevent you 
from saying it now." 

" Do you suppose I am going to make a declaration 
of my feelings in the midst of this infernal cackle?" 

" I am sure that a declaration of your feelings would 
be of the deepest interest to society in Champgry," she 
answered. 

He pushed back his chair, wounded and angry. " It 

isn't like you to say a thing like that ; it is " He 

stopped. 

" It is vulgar," she said, calmly. " Isn't that what 
you were going to add ? Well, a woman must fight 
with the weapons that lie nearest." 
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She took her hands off the piano, as she spoke, and 
looked at him in a way I could not understand. 
Before he could reply, she got up and moved away. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DANCE AT THE " DENT DU MIDI." 

The next morning, Mrs. Carbery, in a state of great 
perturbation, called at the ch&let and asked for me. 

" My dear," she said, " I have been telegraphed for 
by my married daughter at Lausanne. The baby has 
come at the wrong moment, and I must go at once. 
What am I to do with Miss Van Klaft?" 

" Leave her with the doctor," I said. 

" But I can't do that. He is bored to death with 
young ladies. And then she is our lodger, and we 
feel a responsibility towards her. You see we have 
only known her a few days; she might not think it 
proper." 

I could not help saying that I did not think Miss 
Van Klaft would worry herself on that score. 

" Well, that old cat Countess Michael i would talk ; 
and then there's Sir Rupert hanging round," said Mrs. 
Carbery. " Now, I thought you might help me out 
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of my difficulty. I have asked Mrs. Drysdale, and 
she is quite ready to consent, though of course you are 
her guest. Now, dear Mrs. Elliot, why shouldn't you 
come down to Ch&let Avanthay, and stay while I am 
away. Miss Van Klaft has taken a fancy to you, and 
it would be an immense comfort to the doctor. You 
can chaperon her at the ball to-night, and you can be 
here in the daytime as much as you like. Besides, I 
may not be kept more than a day or two." 

I accepted the invitation, which was by no means a 
disagreeable one, for, if it was true that Miss Van 
Klaft had taken a fancy to me, I was in return very 
much interested in her. Mrs. Carbery went off with 
a relieved mind and started presently to catch the 
train at Monthey. It was arranged that later in the 
day I should move down to Ch&let Avanthay. There 
was no excursion for this afternoon. The three girls 
were all busy helping Colonel Hathaway to decorate 
the big salon of the hotel, and Sir Rupert had gone 
off to Morgins. He had come in shortly after Mrs. 
Carbery to ask if any of us would accompany him in 
the expedition. I told him of my installation as 
chaperon to Miss Van Klaft and suggested that he 
should go down and ask her what she thought of his 
proposal. 

"It's no use," he said, darkly. "I've asked her 
already. She doesn't want to go to Morgins. She 
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doesn't want to have me hanging about, — at least/' he 
added, bitterly, " within speaking distance." 

" If it is so hopeless as that, why do you stay ?" I 
asked. 

" Because I'm a fool ; and because, though it looks 
hopeless, I can't help a lurking conviction that all 
will come right somehow, and that in her heart she 
does care for me a little. At any rate," he went on, 
" she let me think so in London, and she is too proud 
a woman to be a flirt." 

"That sort of reasoning seems hardly compatible 
with appearances," I said. 

" It is true, though. She is «an intensely proud 
woman ; she would never let herself down. It is her 
pride that is fighting the battle against me. She thinks 
I have been weighing her in the balance during these 
two months. She resents what happened in London/' 

"Ah, I don't know what happened in London." 

He was silent, and looked a little awkward as he 
pulled a sprig of cotton-grass from one of Eugenia's 
bowls and broke it into little pieces. 

" The fact is," he said, hesitatingly, " I was carried 
away in London and went further than I intended." 

" Carried away, — by your feelings ?" 

" By my feelings — by the occasion — by her beauty. 
She was looking perfectly lovely. I gave her to 
understand that I cared for her. Some one came in 
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almost at the moment, and I left her. When I was 
alone and in a calmer mood I realized the gravity of 
the situation. I was not prepared to go off-hand to 
her and say, 'Be my wife/ I wanted to think it out. 
You know that plan of mine, at which you have often 
laughed ?" 

" That of a month's absence when you found your- 
self in danger of caring too much for any one. Yes, 
I remember your saying that, as a cure, you had never 
found it fail. It doesn't seem to have succeeded in 
this case. I was not aware that you usually allowed 
matters to go so far." 

"You are very severe, Mrs. Ruth. You want to 
convey that I behaved like a cad ; I don't defend my- 
self. I don't even make excuses, though you "must 
admit that there is an excuse for my deliberation. 
Well, she was to leave town the next day but one. 
Probably she expected that I would go to her on the 
following day. I did not go." 

" And now that you have graciously made up your 
mind and have come, you expect her to receive you 
with open arms. I begin to respect Miss Van Klaft." 

" I expect nothing. I am almost afraid even to say 
that I hope. What I hope might be the worst thing 
for us both. It all depends upon whether she cares 
for me. If she doesn't care for me enough to for- 
give that" — he hesitated — "that failure on my part, 
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then it will be easier for me to give her up and no 
great harm will have been done. Anyhow, the ques- 
tion will be settled once and for all for me. I shall 
never care for any other woman." 

When I reached the Ch&let Avanthay, I found Miss 
Van Klaft at the piano. She was playing like a 
creature possessed, her fingers flying over the keys in a 
wild sort of dance that struck me as being a mixture 
of Chopin and Saint Saens. She merely nodded as I 
came in and made a little sign with her head towards 
a chair. I waited till she had finished, enjoying the 
music enormously and feeling a real astonishment at 
the brilliancy of her execution and the sentiment and 
passion which she infused into her performance. 

She stopped abruptly. " Well ?" she said. 

" I didn't know that you were such a wonderful 
musician. What is that which you were playing ?" • 

" You wouldn't believe me if I were to tell you that 
I don't know. I haven't the least idea whether it is 
by some great composer or only a humble improvisa- 
tion of my own." 

"Nonsense!" I said. "If you can improvise like 
that, you are a genius." 

" Well, perhaps I am — in my way. All the same, I 

think it was an improvisation, but that doesn't say that 

I composed it. You heard what Colonel Hathaway 

said yesterday. It's something outside me that makes 

a g 9 
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me play like this. I can only do it when I am un- 
happy or beset by uncanny fancies. Then it's a 
safety-valve." 

" What a strange girl you are I" I exclaimed. 

For answer she came and knelt down beside me and 
gently took off my hat. 

" Mrs. Ruth, I am so glad you have come. It is 
quite a relief to me. You are ever so much nicer to 
look at than Mrs. Carbery, though that is not saying 
much. And then I have confidence in you." 

" Thank you," I said, " but I warn you not to put 
too much confidence in me, if you behave unkindly to 
my friends. You know I could not help hearing 
what you and Sir Rupert said to each other at the 
piano yesterday." 

" You are quite welcome to hear everything that we 
say to each other as far as I am concerned/' she an* 
swered. " I know that he has talked to you about me, 
but I feel too wicked to talk much about him." 

" Too wicked ?" I repeated. 

" Yes. Isn't it wicked to want to make a person 
suffer? I want him to suffer." She stopped as though 
realizing that she had been betrayed into too great 
vehemence, and added, " I think it would be whole- 
some for him to suffer a little. And I am rather 
afraid of my natural tender-heartedness getting the 
better of my desire for his moral welfare. That is 
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why I am glad that your presence should be a check 
upon ebullitions of sentiment/' 

She laughed in an odd, discordant sort of way. 

" Do you know, I was dreadfully afraid that Mrs. 
Carbery would invite Mrs. Oascoigne to stay here with 
me, and in that case I might have been reduced to the 
deplorable alternative of asking Sir Eupert to run 
away with me." 

" I am afraid that Cousin Janetta has not inspired 
you with confidence/' I said. 

" Cousin Janetta is Lady Augusta's spy. Do you 
imagine I don't know that? Well, she would cer- 
tainly have had something serious to report to Lady 
Augusta if I had eloped with Sir Eupert. Why does 
she come here asking me questions about my family ? 
I don't know anything about my family. Perhaps I 
have got a relation called Mrs. Van Hoft. How 
should I know ? I never heard of her. Pray, who is 
Mrs. Van Hoft?" 

" Oh, has Cousin Janetta been worrying you about 
that?" I exclaimed, in dismay. 

" It doesn't worry me in the least. That will be 
something for her to write about to Lady Augusta. 
Who is Mrs. Van Hoft?" 

"I believe she was a lady Cousin Janetta met at 
Eome, who had an unhappy story, and whom: you 
have the misfortune to resemble." * : t ; 
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"Is it a misfortune? I shouldn't think so if she 
happened to be handsome, which appears to have been 
the case. Well, I don't know Mrs. Van Hoft, I never 
heard of her/' repeated Miss Van Klaft. " Mrs. Gas- 
coigne had better write to my guardian and satisfy 
herself. What do I care about Mrs. Van Hoft, or 
Cousin Janetta, or Lady Augusta either ? I have no 
relations, and no friends. I am the very loneliest girl 
in the whole world." 

There was a little break in her voice which touched 
me inexpressibly. I could not help stooping and kiss- 
ing her. " My dear, you have one friend if you will 
have it so, though she is only a very recent one." 

"No," she replied, perversely, "you are not my 
friend. You think I am behaving badly to Sir Ru- 
pert. Don't be unhappy. He will never die of his 
emotions. He can keep them under control at critical 
moments. He is quite safe." 

" I think you do him injustice," I said. " I don't 
think you know how much he cares for you." 

"Don't I?" she cried, blazing out. "Oh, yes, I 
do. I am giving him every opportunity of proving 
how much he cares. It will not do him any harm 
even if he finds that he is taking pains for no purpose. 
You English think we American girls are all alike, — 
that it is enough for us that your Sir This or Lord 
T:bci:sfiould at his own good pleasure throw the hand- 
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kerchief, and that we are to go down on our knees and 
pick it up and say, meekly, ' An' it please you, my 
lord/ No, thank heaven, I am too proud for that." 
" He has told me that you are intensely proud." 
" I am glad that he knows it. Mrs. Ruth, — you'll 
let me call you Mrs. Ruth, won't you ? — I don't want 
to talk about Sir Rupert any more. I — I am tired of 
him." And again there was the suspicious break in 
her voice, which convinced me that in the battle of 
love and pride, love would win. 

Going to a ball at Champ&y was a very primitive 
sort of business. By half-past eight everybody was, 
as Hippie phrased it, " on the straggle." Ch&let doors 
were opening, and muffled figures were issuing forth. 
The matrons were mostly in black silk, and there were 
glimpses of embroidered petticoats and of elaborate 
caps. The girls were in all kinds of costumes, more 
or less fresh, and more or less fashionable. Champ&y 
was not exactly the place in which to see toilettes, and 
many of the gentlemen had not even brought their 
evening clothes. Hippie and Dollie looked radiant in 
their white frocks with their slim black legs and fair 
manes. They each carried little bouquets, which Sir 
Rupert had given them, and Rosalie had sent from 
her own garden a bunch of tea roses for Miss Van 
Klaft. But there were cries of delight and astonish- 
ment at the sight of a real Covent Garden-like bou- 

9* 
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quet adorned with white streamers, which stood on Dr. 
Carbery's piue table. It had come from Montreux, aud 
the diligence man had left it that afternoon. 

" Of course it's from Sir Rupert, too/' said Hippie. 
" But it's ever so much bigger than ours." 

" And Miss Van Klaft is a good deal bigger than 
you," said Dr. Carbery. 

Cousin Janetta sniffed disapproval. " It doesn't go 
with your dress," she said. 

" No, it does not," said Miss Van Klaft, calmly, 
and forthwith began to break up the bouquet, which 
was of lovely pink carnations and was not quite in 
harmony with her rather startling costume of ver- 
milion-red. 

Hippie stroked the puffed sleeves. 

" It's funny," she said. " Is it American ?" 

" No, it's London," said Miss Van Klaft. 

" Marthe says it is a l toilette de diable,' " said Dolly, 
"and Rita Blunt says that the Russian lady, at the 
Dent du Midi, is going to cut everybody else out. I 
bet she won't cut you out." 

" Now, this is for you, Mrs. Ruth," said Miss Van 
Klaft, handing me a breast-knot of carnations, " and 
for you, Hippie, and for you, Dolly, and I know Mrs. 
Gascoigne despises flowers, and they won't match her 
dress either, but this little bunch will just go with the 
ribbons of Mrs. Drysdale's cap." 
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Thus she affectionately divided the bouquet, omit- 
ting Cousin Janetta, who looked acidly genial. 

" What will poor Sir Eupert say ?" she asked. 

Miss Van Klaft gave no answer for a moment. 
She was fastening in the tea-roses. " A bouquet like 
that at a little hotel dance would be absurd/' she said, 
presently. " Sir Rupert should have remembered that 
we are not in America, where it is the fashion to send 
young ladies flowers." 

There were just a few pale carnations and a sprig 
of maidenhair left, and as we were going, she turned 
back to the glass and held them up beside the tea- 
roses. " They don't look so bad against my toilette de 
diable" she said, and pinned them at her neck. 

The hotel salon was very prettily decorated. There 
were rough hanging-baskets of ferns and wild-flowers, 
and ropes of moss hung from the chandeliers. The 
salon had a parquet floor, and an inlaid ceiling, and 
on the whole looked quite brilliant. Most of the 
people from the Croix F6d6rale and the Pensions were 
there, and the red velvet settees round the room were 
well filled. There sat Countess Michaeli in her dia- 
monds, and there was a German lady in a cap of gold 
sequins, and her pretty daughter in white and blue, 
with a fair German face and innocent blue eyes. And 
there was a French Vicomtesse, who looked as though 
she had come straight from the Faubourg St. Germain, 
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and two shy daughters who wore high dresses of the 
" costume de jeune file/' fashion-book model, and the 
Russian lady, about whom there was a mystery, and 
who was very magnificently attired. No one, how- 
ever, was quite so conspicuous as Miss Van Klaft, and 
I wondered whether she had put on that dress out of 
perverseness. I could have understood it if Lady 
Augusta Keningale had been present. The windows 
into the balcony were open, and the mountains could 
be seen against a starlit sky. Over Bonnavaux there 
was a faint effulgence where the moon was slowly 
rising. A waltz was going on when we entered, and 
the door-ways were full of old gentlemen, who were 
smiling and nodding in time to the music. 

" What, General, you here !" cried Cousin Janetta, 
to the crippled old soldier from the Croix F6d6rale. 

" My dear madam," he said, " is it very dreadful 
that I should like to see the children dance?" 

Colonel Hathaway with his high shoulders and 
square ugly head towering over his small partner was 
plunging wildly in the old-fashioned deux-temps. Sir 
Rupert was not dancing, and looked particularly dis- 
tinguished, in his white waistcoat, with the flower in 
his button-hole and his black pearl studs. He looked 
like a bit of London transplanted to Swiss wilds, — 
in odd contrast with the Morgins contingent, a set 
of shaggy tourists whom he had brought over in 
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obedience to Colonel Hathaway's injunctions. It was 
quite a pleasure to see Sir Rupert and Miss Van Klaft 
dancing together. It did not appear that he resented 
her destruction of his bouquet, or perhaps he was 
mollified by the sight of that little bunch of carna- 
tions at her neck, or perhaps, as Cousin Janetta 
ill-naturedly suggested, she was giving him line. 
Anyhow, they danced a great many times together 
and seemed to be talking gayly enough. It was all 
talk on the surface though. That I knew. She 
seemed to take a wicked pleasure in forcing me into 
the part of third person, and more than once cut short 
what I felt sure was a burst of effusion on his side by 
stopping beside me as they were walking past and in 
a half-mocking way asking my opinion on some indif- 
ferent subject. 

He remained by me on one of these occasions when 
she had been taken off by some other partner. 

"I wish I could understand her," he exclaimed, 
despondently. 

I answered nothing. I did not know how far I 
was at liberty to state my conclusions founded on Miss 
Van Klaft's manner that afternoon. 

" I am going to ask her to-morrow to marry me," 
he went on ; " and she knows it, and I haven't the 
very faintest idea whether she means to accept or to 
refuse me." 
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" I think you were right, and that her pride is the 
key-note to the situation/' I said. " She thinks, I 
imagine, that you behaved badly to her in London, 
and she wants to make you suffer." 

" Then she doesn't care about me I" he exclaimed. 

"Ah, there may be different ways of caring I 
Perhaps she only wants to show that she is not to be 
won so easily as you fancied." 

" How is it to end ?" he said. 

"You will explain yourself and she will accept the 
explanation. The end is very easy to predict." 

" I don't know. I too have a queer sort of pride, 
and if she is perverse, perhaps I am a little perverse 
also. It's the way I am made, and I can't help it. 
I'm ready to fall down and worship before the woman 
I love, and who loves me, but I must know that she 
loves me before I go on my knees and explain myself. 
I think that is my right." 

" Oh, if you are going to stand on your right in 
love-making," I cried, impatiently, " I have nothing to 
say except that you seem to me a cold-blooded lover." 

I wondered at the time whether he was really very 
much in love with Miss Van Klaft. I have, never 
been able to decide the question, — then or later. I 
always knew from what Arthur told me that Sir 
Rupert was an odd analytical and deliberative person. 
Up to a certain point, Arthur used to say, he had the 
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weaknesses of ordinary humanity. Beyond that point 
be was incalculable. Arthur told me that he believed 
him incapable of a grand passion, and I wondered 
now if Arthur was right. 

We walked home through the silent straggling 
Champ&y street. The moon was high in heaven and 
the mountains seemed as though they had been newly 
washed, so gray and clear were they against the sky. 
Down in the valley the river was rushing noisily, and 
a hundred odors sweetened the air. 

Sir Rupert walked with us to the Ch&let Avanthay, 
— Dr. Carbery had gone long since to his bed, — but 
Miss Van Klaft would not let him come in. She 
laughed as she bade him good-night, and made some 
jesting remark about the children's picnic to-morrow. 
Did he think they were either of them quite suffi- 
ciently unsophisticated to take part in it? She her- 
self certainly did not think so. 

" I beg you will come," he said, earnestly. 

" Well, we shall see." 

"I shall call the first thing in the morning to 
inquire." 

"Pray don't do that. I don't want my slumbers 
disturbed. And besides, I shall not know till five 
minutes before I start, — or don't start, as the case may 
be, — and then it would be too late to make me change 
my mind." 
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She had a collapse when we reached the sitting- 
room, where our candles were placed. She sank down 
upon a chair. I noticed that she was frightfully pale, 
and a minute later that she was shivering violently. 
I took a rug from the sofa and wrapped her in it, and 
chafed her hands, but with no effect. Every now and 
then she gave a little hysterical gasp. I was going to 
call Dr. Carbery, but she held me fast. 

"No, no, I don't want any one awakened. I'll 
never forgive you if you do. It's nothing. I'm not 
in the least cold, really. The night is as warm as 
midsummer." 

That was true enough, yet all this was gasped out 
in the intervals of shivering. I rummaged in Mrs. 
Carbery's sideboard and found some brandy, which I 
made her drink. Presently she got better, and with 
a little effort kept her teeth from chattering. I asked 
her what had caused the attack. 

"Nervous reaction," she said. "That's what the 
doctors always say. I've been on the strain all this 
evening. Don't look so astonished. I know I 
laughed a good deal." 

" You certainly seemed to be enjoying yourself." 

"And yet," she said, "there wasn't a single 
moment in which I couldn't have flung myself down 
and cried my very heart out." 

" My dear," I said, " what have you to cry for ? 
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You are young, you are handsome, you are rich, — at 
least I suppose so, — and you have a man much above 
the average of men, devotedly in love with you. If 
you care for him in return " 

" But I don't — I don't," she interrupted, passion- 
ately. " I told you to-day I didn't want to talk about 
him. I shall go to Rome for this winter," she went 
on, inconsequently. " In society there I am told they 
make a great deal of an American girl who is 
tolerably good-looking and not a pauper. Only one 
mustn't outrage the conventionalities as I did at Royat 
bien entendu. I shall have a chaperon who is not too 
young nor too old, and who must absolutely not be 
ugly. Then of course she must accommodate herself 
to my temperament. There, Mrs. Ruth, will you 
accept the situation ?" 

" No," I answered, " I haven't the necessary qualifi- 
cations. In the first place, I should find it difficult to 
accommodate myself to your temperament. It seems 
to be a very peculiar one. We should probably 
quarrel." 

" I don't think so," she replied. " Am I so very 
peculiar? I am not in the least American. I am 
aware of that, but you see my father had no Ameri- 
canisms and I had German and French governesses. 
Perhaps after all I shall have no greater success in 

Rome than I had in London. Well, good-night, dear 

10 
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Mrs. Rath/' she added, coming over and kissing me. 
u I am not shivering any more, and I beg you won't 
disturb yourself to-night— or me." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

UNDER BONNAVAUX. 

I obeyed Miss Van Klaft's injunctions and left 
her to herself till we met at breakfast the next morn- 
ing. It was evident that she intended to go to the 
picnic, for she had put on a very cleverly-cut moun- 
taineering-dress to which she called our attention. 
Both Dr. Carbery and I looked from the dress to her 
face, and both exclaimed at her worn appearance. 
She was very pale and had deep purple rings round 
her eyes. 

" I had a very bad night," she said, simply. " I 
never slept at all." 

I told Dr. Carbery about the shivering fit, and he 
felt her pulse and put on his professional air. There 
was a little twinkle in his eye when he told her that 
she was suffering from agitation of the nervous system, 
and that his prescription for that day would be open- 
air exercise and congenial society. 
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We had scarcely finished breakfast when Hippie and 
Dolly rushed in followed by Sir Rupert. They were 
afraid that Miss Van Klaft might at the last moment 
refuse to join the picnic, and Hippie declared that she 
had come to drag her out by force if necessary to Ch&let 
B£rard, whence the final start was to take place. Sir 
Rupert said nothing, but he looked relieved at the sight 
of the mountaineering costume. Miss Van Klaft was 
sweet and submissive. She would not for the world 
disappoint the children. She was going to help Dolly 
to arrange a bouquet that would certainly take Colonel 
Hathaway's prize. We walked back with the girls to 
the ch&let, and she allowed Sir Rupert to mount her 
on Henry Joris's pony. Grisette was there also, and 
we elders were to walk and ride by turns. There was 
great excitement over our setting forth. The peasant 
women and the guides collected to watch us, and the 
children cheered and Madame Patience gave us a 
friendly wave as we passed the saw-mills. Henri 
Joris with the mules and panniers was at the head of 
the elderly contingent, but there was a strong advance 
body of younger people led by Colonel Hathaway. 
The girls looked fresh and healthy as only English 
girls can look, in their short print skirts and broad 
hats, with their alpenstocks in their hands, their baskets 
and wraps fastened by straps round their waists. They 
cut across by the traverses, disdaining the zigzag road. 
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It was they who arrived first at the foot of Bonnavaux. 
Here was a little open hollow closed in on one side by 
fir-covered knolls, and on the other by the great rocky 
wall of the mountain. The grass was thick and green, 
and wild-flowers grew plentifully. On the open slope 
were some ruined ch&lets. Down a cleft of Bonna- 
vaux the cascade came tumbling, a yellow stream fed 
by the upper snows, dashing at last over a precipice 
and breaking in clouds of spray upon the black boul- 
ders of the ravine. Jaggled firs stood out against the 
scarred rock flecked with snow. It was all inexpres- 
sibly wild, lonely, and beautiful. 

The children went off on their quest for flowers. 

" Do you see the second ch&let on the hill ? You 
will find plenty of flowers there," said Colonel Hatha- 
way, who had already traversed the ground. And 
sure enough there were the yellow arnica, the blue 
campanula, the scabious, and the pretty tasselled 
cotton-grass. 

The road zigzagged up the grassy col, upon the 
summit of which was an iron cross. Pine-trees grew 
on the lower slope, but the top was smooth and green 
and flower-sprinkled. Henri Jpris's horse panted up, 
clearing the summit in half a dozen bounds. 

" You have good blood here," said Colonel Hatha- 
way, patting the animal. 

"11 est Anglais de race/ 9 answered the guide, 
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proudly, as he helped me down and handed me his 
alpenstock. 

It came on to rain. Bonnavaux clouded, — only a 
mountain shower, but the drops were heavy, and thun- 
der burst. We slided down the col, getting very wet. 

Down below, those who had remained were sitting 
under the projecting eaves of a chalet, and Rita Blunt 
was arranging a bouquet, — sheaves of white mar- 
guerites and pink scabious and feathery grass. 

The children flung themselves on the ground with 
their flowers before them, and began arranging their 
nosegays. Colonel Hathaway was assailed with ques- 
tions : 

" Oh, must it be round ? Hippie has made such a 
beauty, and it is flat. Must it be made all over 
again ?" 

" Oh, do give me a hint," cried Judy, forlornly. 

Then those who were not competitors wandered 
round among the ch&lets. They brought us mountain 
strawberries and a jug of frothing cream. We looked 
into the little wooden room with the open fireplace and 
the pine-logs, and the cream cheeses hardening on the 
high mantel- shelf. There were edelweiss and alpine 
roses in pots in the window. The peasant woniab with 
her dark hard face and bright eyes, and the red hand- 
kerchief binding her head, had plenty to say. The 

goats and the cows lived in outer rooms under the 
h 10* 
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eaves on one side of each ch&let, and great stacks of 
pine-wood filled in the space under the overhanging 
eaves on the other. 

There was only an hour and a half allowed in which 
to arrange the bouquets and decree the prizes to the 
successful competitors. Mrs. Freeman, Eugenia, and 
Cousin Janetta were to be the judges. When would 
Sir Rupert get his chance of a hearing ? Not till the 
competition was over, for Miss Van Klaft appeared to 
have thrown her whole soul into the construction of 
Dolly's nosegay. It was not therefore surprising that 
Dolly should take the second prize. Rita Blunt car- 
ried off the first, and a French child from the Croix 
F6d&rale gained the third. Then the three bouquets 
had to be cunningly raised on moss-covered pedestals 
to adorn the luncheon-table, and when the meal was 
over, the health of the winners had to be drunk with 
acclamations, so that it was three o'clock before people 
were at liberty to pair off on independent excursions. 

I lost sight of Sir Rupert and Miss Van Klaft, and 
presumed that at last he had seized his opportunity. 
A few of the children and some of the elders had 
gone to make a little ascent, as Henri Joris phrased it, 
with the guide to pilot them round a dangerous ledge. 
The less adventurous had started for the upper cascade* 
Eugenia had pulled out her book and settled herself 
among the firs, and Cousin Janetta and Mrs. Freeman 
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were exploring mildly on their own account. I took 
my sketch-book and climbed down the ravine. One 
could get to its bed with very little trouble. The big 
jagged boulders made stepping-stones. They were 
dark and cool-looking, covered with black-green moss. 
Wild strawberries grew on the lower slopes of the 
bank. Higher, precipices closed in the ravine. 
Above my head and partly overhanging the stream 
was a large rock hollowed out and forming a natural 
cave. The rock made itself into a ledge jutting out 
and thickly covered with dry moss, — a sort of cush- 
ioned divan which it was not difficult, with the help 
of an alpenstock, to reach. Here I was completely 
hidden by a little parapet of young firs and whortle- 
berries, and could dream and take my notes without 
fear of being routed out by Hippie and Dolly. I had 
not calculated, however, that I might be in the 
position of an unseen eavesdropper, and this was 
what happened to me. 

I fell asleep. The soft aromatic air, the hum of 
insects, the low roar of the cataract made me drowsy. 
I was dreaming an odd inconsequent yet vivid dream 
in which voices mingled. It was not till several 
detached phrases had issued forth, as it were from my 
dream, that I recognized the voices as those of Sir 
Rupert Keningale and Miss Van Klafl. He was 
speaking. 
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" I think it is time that this farce ended." 

" This farce I" she repeated, mockingly. " Ah, that 
is quite the suitable manner in which a serious poli- 
tician ought to look upon a love-affair." 

" You know that isn't what I mean, but you goad 
me into saying things that seem unbecoming." 

"I don't call that at all unbecoming. Tell me, 
then, what you mean by ( this farce' ?" 

" It is a farce to play with me as you do, — to keep 
me dangling on here, refusing to take me seriously." 

" Oh," she interrupted, " that must be trying indeed 
to a serious politician." 

"Refusing/' he went on, taking no notice of her 
taunt, "to give an answer to a definite proposal." 

" I was not aware till a few moments ago that you 
had ever made me a definite proposal." 

" Surely you knew what was in my heart when I 
wrote to you at Royat." 

" When you were graciously pleased to vaguely in- 
timate certain intentions, — very flattering to me no 
doubt ; but, you see, I knew that there had not been 
time enough for you to get my character from America, 
and of course it was possible that your intentions might 
change." 

" Constance, how utterly you wrong me !" he ex- 
claimed, indignantly. "Can you conceive that I 
wished to insult you ?" 
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"Oh, no," she answered, sweetly. "One always 
asks for a character, doesn't one ? when it is a case of 
taking a stranger into one's household. Your mother 
did write for my character to America. I am sorry 
for Lady Augusta's sake that she did not get a more 
satisfactory one." 

" Constance !" 

" Of course they didn't know me in New York. I 
don't belong to one of the old Knickerbocker families. 
I could have corrected that fiction of Mrs. Neptune 
Blake's if you had asked me. I am not even a 
great heiress, though I have enough for my modest 
needs." 

" You know that I don't care two straws whether or 
not you have a cent. As for the rest," he added, stiffly, 
" I don't wish to apologize for my mother. I see that 
you have heard something from Mrs. Neptune Blake 
which has annoyed you and which has probably been 
immensely magnified. I believe that my mother did 
mention you in writing to her friends in New York, 
and surely that is not very surprising." 

" No, not at all surprising. I feel a great sympathy 
for Lady Augusta. It must be very hard when one's 
only son contemplates marrying a nobody. I am sure 
that under those circumstances I should take every 
precaution against his being imposed upon. But if I 
had been the son " 
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" Well ?" he said, eagerly. 

" I should have been careful not to commit myself 
to any protestations before I — or my mother — had 
made the proper inquiries/ 9 

" You wish to remind me that I took an unwarrant- 
able liberty, — that I treated you with what must have 
seemed to you disrespect. If you knew everything 
you would not be so hard upon me." 

" Do you think I am hard upon you ? On the con- 
trary, I want you to understand clearly that I attach 
no importance to — to what you said to me in London. 
You are not under the smallest obligation to carry on 
that conversation." 

" I wish to carry it on," he answered, doggedly. " I 
wish to end it. I told you then that I loved you. 
Now I tell you again that I love you and I ask you to 
be my wife." 

"What! in spite of my disadvantages?" she said, 
and there was a quaver in her voice; "in spite of the 
unsatisfactory character of me that Lady Augusta has 
got from America ?" 

" Oh, why do you harp on that wretched mistake ?" 
he cried, and there was genuine passion in his voice. 
"What does that matter to you or to me? If you 
understood — there are disadvantages on my side which 
you have a right to know and which you ought to con- 
sider. But it is not a question of disadvantages ; it is 
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a question of love. Only love me, Constance, and I am 
afraid of nothing." 

She did not answer for a moment, and then she 
spoke in an agitated way.. 

" But I am afraid — afraid. I am afraid of a great 
many things. I am afraid of you. I am afraid of 
myself. I don't think we are suited to one another. 
I don't think we should make each other happy. I 
don't think there is love enough" — she paused a mo- 
ment and her voice deepened — "to outweigh other 
things." 

" Tell me," he said, " what other things you mean." 

"The difference in our natures chiefly; the disap- 
pointment in each other that there would be — that 
there is. I am horribly proud. I am horribly im- 
pulsive. You are proud too ; but you are not impul- 
sive, and your pride isn't like mine. It is a cold, 
calculating kind, — the kind I detest. I couldn't en- 
dure the critical attitude from which you look at life. 
I should always feel that you were weighing me in a 
balance and finding me wanting. I should have 
moods — reactions. You wouldn't be my ideal man. 
I should know that I wasn't your ideal woman." 

" You are, at any rate, the one woman in the world 
whom I wish to make my wife." 

"But you have debated within yourself. Do you 
think I haven't seen that there were ways in which I 

J 
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jarred upon you, and that I was the cause of an in- 
ward struggle? Do you call that love? I do not. 
In any case, it is not the love to command mine. I 
could love absorbingly, devotedly. I could give what 
would be worth having, — but not to you — not to 
you." 

She spoke with repressed emotion. I felt that she 
was struggling to keep control over herself. The 
struggle gave an intensity to her tone which seemed to 
hurt him as though it had been some sharp thing she 
was pressing against him. I knew this from the way 
in which he stiffened and drew back. I was not watch- 
ing him, but I felt the gesture, knew it from the slight 
rustle of the leaves and from his altered voice. 

" If that be so, there is nothing more to be said. I 
hoped — it was presumptuous no doubt — but your man- . 
ner at one time in London gave me some encourage- 
ment to hope that you cared for me." 

" And you thought you had only to come. But you 
see I put a high value on myself. I don't pretend to 
be worth much intrinsically speaking. I know that I 
am vain, self-willed, selfish, — a mass of faults. But 
I have one little merit : I can recognize a noble and 
generous nature when I see it. If I am not high my- 
self, at least I have a high ideal, — I will only love the 
highest." 

" I am sorry," he said, still stiffly, " that you find 
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me so wanting. I have never pretended to any of the 
heroic virtues; but I don't think I am very much 
worse than other men. It does not matter. You 
don't love me, and there is an end to it." 

" Well/' she said, " you can console yourself by re- 
flecting that you have had a happy escape. It is for- 
tunate for you that I don't love you. No," she added, 
vehemently. "I don't love you. I would not let 
myself love you." 

" There is nothing more to be said," he repeated. 
" Good-by. You will let me bid you good-by here, 
and thank you for what has been at least a happy 
dream. It is better as it is, but I shall never be sorry 
that I have known you. I don't think you do your- 
self justice — or me. I am going to walk by the Bon- 
navaux pass to Morgins. I shall explain to Colonel 
Hathaway and Mrs. Drysdale that it will be more con- 
venient than going back to ChampGry. They know I 
thought of leaving to-morrow. Can I help you over 
the rocks before I leave you ?" 

"No," she answered. "I would rather that you 
left me here. Won't you shake hands with me. We 
may never meet again, you know. I should like to 
thank you for what you said. I should like to say 
that you are more generous than I am. I am sorry 
for having hurt you." 

"It does not matter," he said again. "I hope I 
r 11 
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can stand my disappointment like a man. I couldn't 
bear you any grudge, Miss Van Klaft. I shall always 
think of you with tenderness and respect I hope you 
will be happy." 

He left her without another word. I heard his 
footsteps crunch the dry leaves and moss, and presently 
saw him disappear among the pines and rocks on the 
opposite bank. She gave a little inarticulate cry. I 
thought she was going to call him back, but, after 
that, she remained quite silent and still. 

I looked down through my screen of whortleberries. 
She was standing against a rock, her face stony as a 
mask, one hand pressed against her side as if she were 
in pain. Presently I crept down from my perch with 
a guilty feeling at my heart. It was not possible to 
escape unseen, nor did I wish to do so. I wanted to 
confess. 

" Miss Van Klaft," I said, softly. 

She looked up and started as my stick, thrust into a 
cranny of the rock, loosened and sent down some 
fragments of earth. In another minute I was at her 
side. 

" Well ?" she said. " Do you know what has hap- 
pened ?" 

"Look," I answered, drawing her sideways and 
pointing to the ledge above us. "I was there. I 
fell into a doze. I could not get down without 
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disturbing you. I thought it better to stay where I 
was. Are you angry with me?" 

"No. Why should I be angry? Didn't I tell 
you that you were welcome to hear anything that 
Sir Rupert Keningale might say to me? Now you 
have heard the end of everything." 

"The end of everything," I repeated. "Is it 
really the end ?" 

"Yes. You heard what he said. You heard 
what I answered." 

"I heard you say that you did not love him. 
I am going to tell you frankly that I don't believe 
you." 

Her lip quivered. She put her head against my 
shoulder with a touching childlike movement, but 
said nothing. 

"I could have shaken him," I went on. "I 
could have shaken you both. Oh, you foolish 
people, with your perverse pride and your little 
cutting speeches ! Why did you play with him in 
that unworthy way? Why didn't he take you in 
his arms and make love to you in good manly 
fashion, and force the truth out of you? You 
wouldn't have sent him away then." 

" Perhaps it was because he didn't make love like 
that, that I was able to send him away. I don't 
mind telling you that I once thought I loved him, 
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and I have despised myself bitterly for it. Since 
he has been here, I have been testing myself. If 
I had really loved him do you think I could have 
behaved to him as I have done? I think it was 
proof enough. You see," she added, with an odd 
little laugh, " I have my own way of deciding mat- 
ters. Many people are guided in what they do by 
the way in which they feel. I have been guided as 
to my feelings by what I have been able to do." 

" Your feelings have been guided by what he has 
done," I said. "If he had come to you the day 
before you left London, and had finished that inter- 
rupted conversation, would you have refused him 
then?" 

" No," she said. " I should have accepted him, and 
I should have been very sorry afterwards, for I should 
have been quick enough to see that there was a conflict 
between his heart and his judgment. I should have 
writhed in secret, but I should not have had the 
courage to free myself. That pause for deliberation 
on his part was the best thing for both of us. It has 
shown me that he is not the man for me to love." 

" Can't you imagine that he may have had some 
real reason for deliberation, — that there may be some 
obstacle which he feels it his duty to consider, — some 
family secret, — something which would absolve him 
from the charge of mere cold-hearted vacillation ?" 
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I dared not say more. She looked at me in an 
eager questioning way as if clutching at a straw, then 
hopelessly shook her head. 

"Family secrets of that kind don't exist out of 
novels. And if there were, what right had he to come 
to me in London, — to make advances, and to humiliate 
me by drawing back? Why did he not speak out 
openly ? Absolute frankness is the religion of love." 

She made a step and turned in an agitated manner, 
looking at me silently as I stood tongue-tied, knowing 
that I had no right to reveal what Sir Rupert had 
chosen to withhold. 

" You shouldn't say such things, Mrs. Ruth/ 9 the 
girl said presently, in an accent of reproach. " You 
shouldn't make it harder for me." 

She walked away as she spoke, and, crossing the 
stream, began to ascend by the way he had taken a few 
minutes before. I followed her, but we said not an- 
other word till we had reached the luncheon-place, 
where several of the party were already waiting. 
Caesar, who had got separated from his mistress, 
bounded on her with frantic expressions of joy. She 
sat down and took the dog's rough head in her lap, 
and stooped over it as if she were whispering what 
had happened. The creature whined and gave little 
barks as though he understood. Cousin Janetta and 

Eugenia drew me aside. 

11* 
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"Sir Rupert has just started off," said Eugenia. 
" He says he finds that the Morgins is only a little 
distance by the pass, and as he has to be there to-mor- 
row, he did not think it worth while going back to 
Champ6ry. I was to tell the others. He has taken 
Henri Joris's nephew, who knows the track." 

" It's all rubbish," said Cousin Janetta. " Something 
has happened. I shall write to dear Lady Augusta. 
Is it possible that she has refused him ?" 

" That is just what has happened," I said. 

" The girl must be mad," said Cousin Janetta, with 
illogical anger. "Not that I don't rejoice for dear 
Lady Augusta's sake. But it is a trick. She means 
to bring him back. I shall telegraph to Lady Augusta 
to recall him. Then it will be too late for Miss Van 
Klaft to get hold of him again. 

" For heaven's sake don't meddle in other people's 
affairs," I exclaimed. Then an idea struck me, upon 
which I proceeded to act, though it was in absurd 
contradiction to the sentiment I had just expressed. 
The mountaineering party was approaching, and Henri 
Joris was re-saddling the horses. I ran to him and 
asked if he would go after Sir Rupert and give him a 
message from me. 

" But certainly, madame," said the guide. And I 
tore a sheet out of my sketch-book and wrote upon it : 
" I know what has taken place, and am going to tell tier 
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(he family reason which has weighed with you, unless you 
forbid me to speak" This I folded and gave to Henri 
Joris, bidding him bring me back the answer. 

He overtook us when we were about half-way back 
to Champ&y and handed me a scrap of paper on which 
these words were pencilled : " Do whatever you think 
best, but I am afraid that His of no use. A wire will 
find me at Morgins till to-morrow evening. — JR. K." 



CHAPTER IX. 

BY THE GRAVE OP MARIE GEX-OOLLET. 

Miss Van Klaft went straight to her room when 
we reached the Ch&let Avanthay, and sent down a 
message asking to be excused from dinner, as she was 
very tired. I went to her door on my way down, and 
found it locked. 

" Go away," she said, impatiently. " I don't want 
anything. I am quite well. If it's you, Mrs. Ruth, 
you can come by and by." 

The doctor had been in the woods all day, and had 
got some new specimens for his microscope. He 
seemed at first more interested in them than in Miss 
Van Klaft But when I told him that Sir Rupert 
had gone to Morgins and that Miss Van Klaft was not 
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well, he pushed back his spectacles and declared that 
he must give his attention to the case. 

" So my prescription didn't answer/' he said, " and 
we are to have more shivering fits to-night. Now, 
shivering fits, my dear Mrs. Elliot, are often a pre- 
monitory symptom of more serious mischief, so I want 
you to go and tell the young lady that I am a fatherly 
old doctor and that I feel myself responsible for her 
general well-being, and that I want to come up and 
feel her pulse." 

I found the door unlocked this time. Miss Van 
Klaft, wrapped in her dressing-gown and a fur cloak, 
was restlessly pacing the room. She certainly looked 
very ill. I gave her the doctor's message, and she 
laughed a little hysterically but submitted. To my 
surprise he brought his stethoscope and put it over her 
heart. I thought this a subtle stroke of irony, and 
rallied him upon it later when he was preparing a 
composing draught, but he answered me quite gravely, 
" Not at all. The girl is a bundle of nerves. The 
mistake you people make is that you don't take nerves 
into account as physical realities. How should I know 
what may or may not be the matter ? Her heart is 
seriously affected, but it is not a case for the doctor. 
Give her this dose to-night, and if she is not better in 
the morning send for Sir Rupert, and let him physio 
her." 
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I gave Miss Van Klaft the draught and left her. 
When I went up again, the room was in darkness, and 
I thought she was asleep. But the partitions in these 
pine-wood ch&lets are thin, and two hours later I awoke 
and heard what I thought was the sound of stifled 
sobbing. 

I listened ; the sobs intensified ; they were heart- 
breaking. I put on my dressing-gown and went softly 
in. The candle was lighted. There was not much to 
be said for the efficacy of the doctor's sleeping-draught. 
The poor girl lay on her disordered bed still in her fur 
cloak, her head buried in the pillows, and all her fair 
hair streaming over her shoulders, while her slight 
frame was convulsed with sobs. 

I don't know what I said to her, or how I tried to 
soothe her. She had quite broken down. There was 
no more fighting. The poor, flimsy garment of pre- 
tence and pride had been cast off. 

" I have sent him away," she gasped. " I told him 
a lie. I said I didn't love him, and I do love him. 
Oh, I do love him with all my heart and soul !" 

Gradually her broken tale poured forth in the 
intervals of her fits of sobbing. " I didn't know I 
cared so much. I had tried to keep myself from 
believing that I did. I think something fiendish took 
possession of me and made me hard and bitter and 
defiant. Mrs Neptune Blake wrote and told me how 
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his mother had written, — as if I were an adventuress 
trying to entrap him, — well, I am not much better. I 
did try, — but that was before. Then, you know — he 
left me. He half spoke, and he did not come back. 
It was two months before he wrote to me that letter at 
Royat, and in the mean time I had been enduring 
agonies. I knew that he was fighting against himself. 
I thought perhaps he had made his mother ask ques- 
tions about me. I thought that perhaps he despised 
me because I had let him see so plainly that I cared. 
I — I almost threw myself at him in London. I 
meant that he should love me. I meant to make him 
marry me. . . . When I left America I had ideas 
about the sort of life I would make for myself. I 
had been shut in and held down for so long, — never 
allowed to go about or flirt — or do anything. There 
seemed a mystery. I never could understand what. 
I felt that it was unjust not to let me see the world. 
Of course I knew that I was pretty, and I had been 
well educated. When I came to Europe I thought 
now was my chance. I was quite free. ... Of 
course I was sorry for my father, and for having lost 
him, but I couldn't help being glad that now I should 
have my own way. I had to wait two years till I was 
twenty-one. Most of those two years I spent at the con- 
vent, where the Mother Superior was a Frenchwoman. 
That was what my father wished, and I did not mind 
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very much because I was studying and preparing my- 
self. • . . You see, I was like an imprisoned thing set 
loose. ... I had an idea that I should like to marry 
an Englishman,— some one belonging to a great family, 
— if possible, a politician. I thought I should enjoy 
that kind of excitement. Sir Rupert seemed just the 
person, — we came across together you know. At first 
I didn't think of love; then I got to care for him — in- 
tensely, — so intensely that it frightened me. I grew 
ashamed of my worldly wishes. That is the odd thing 
about love, — it changes one so. It made me hate my- 
self even for trying to make him love me. It de- 
veloped in me a new kind of pride. I always wanted 
to feel that it was he who sought me, and yet all that 
time in London I did my very best to win him. . . . 
Then there came that scene. He didn't want to pro- 
pose to me. I could see it, and I led him on. . . . 
Then imagine the humiliation and the reaction. You 
can't guess what I suffered. I am a person who has 
violent reactions. At times I almost hated him. I 
determined that if he ever asked me to marry him I 
would refuse him, — that I would make him suffer as 
much as I could. I steeled myself. These days here 
I got to almost enjoy the part I was playing, — till the 
other night — after the dance. ... I felt then I could 
not bear it any longer. I had strength only for to- 
day. • . • And now I have done what I intended, and 
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I feel as if I would rather have died. . . • . He took it 
all so quietly. He never questioned my decision, — you 
heard him. It was as I half suspected, only a sort of 
feeling of honor, — a feeling that he had gone too far 
which had brought him back, — not because he loved 
me. ... If he had loved me, he would — as -you said 
— he would have taken me in his arms and forced it 
out of me. He wasn't — you said it yourself — he wasn't 
a true, manly lover." 

I let her go on with her incoherent babbling till she 
had got calmer and her sobs had quite ceased. She 
was lying there with her tangled hair spread out on the 
pillow and her pretty, wan, tear-stained face upturned 
to mine. I put my arms round her and said,— 

"You have been doing him injustice. He had 
more cause for wavering than the petty motives for 
wjiich you had a right to despise him. There was 
something else, — something he would have felt it his 
duty to tell you if he were sure that you loved 
him." 

She clutched my hand convulsively. 

" It was true, then, what you spoke of. There was 
a secret, and I wronged him. Oh, if I could only 
think that. Oh, tell me, — if you may tell me." 

" He has said that I may tell you. It is that there 
is in his family a taint of insanity. His great-grand- 
father was mad, so was one of his grand-uncles." 



.j 
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" Ah !" She looked at me wondering! y as if she 
only half understood. "But he is not mad?" 

" God forbid ! Of course he is as sane as you or I. 
But he is a man of ideas. You have seen that — what 
an odd mixture he is. I believe that at college he 
went in wildly for sociological questions and had all 
sorts of advanced theories about the moral and physi- 
cal development of the race. Arthur told me that he 
wrote some pamphlet advocating that the State should 
regulate marriages. I am explaining this to you in 
order that you may understand what a shock it must 
have been to him to discover that he himself came 
from an infected stock." 

" I understand." She had raised herself upon her 
elbows, and the whole expression of her face had 
changed. "I understand now several things which 
puzzled me. He thought at one time that he ought 
not to marry ?" 

" He thought so till quite lately. It was the con- 
flict between his love for you and all his preconceived 
opinions which made him go away to think it out. 
That is a fashion of his. He was carried beyond him- 
self. I'm not defending him. I don't think him at 
all a model lover, but I believe him to be sincere. 
There is a certain cold-bloodedness in the way in 
which he mixes up philandering and philanthropy 

which has always gone against me. He can make him- 

12 
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self very agreeable to women, and I suppose it would 
be hard for any one so handsome and fascinating to 
deny himself society because he has, as he puts it, 
an obligation to the race. Certainly he has always 
hitherto drawn back before any one was hurt. You, 
at any rate, have the credit of having made him forget 
himself, and that is a great tribute to the strength of 
his feeling for you." 

" I think you are a little hard on him." 

I could not help laughing. 

" Am I as hard on him as you were this afternoon ? 
My dear child, I am not in love with him." 

" Ah !" she said, " he is not romantic enough to 
please you. Well, never mind. And now he has 
thought it out?" 

" With the result — I am not sure that it is a very 
manly one — of leaving the burden of decision on the 
woman who loves him." 

" She would be a very foolish woman if she hesi- 
tated," said Miss Van Klaft. "I don't agree with 
you. I think it was a manly way of settling the 
matter, but he did not tell me " 

" I suppose he thought it was of no use. You had 
said you did not love him, and he was too proud to let 
himself out. That's where I think he was a bad lover. 
There's too much red tape about him." 

She laughed. 
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" You don't understand him. I do — now. As if 
it would have mattered. As if I should have cared 
if he had ten thousand great-grandfathers and they 
were all lunatics — so long only as he loved me. Ah, 
that was where I made the mistake/' A wonderfully 
bright look came over her face for a moment and then 
faded away, and suddenly her eyes filled with tears. 

" Pm glad to know this," she said. " I should like 
you to tell him some time when I am far away that I 
understand now, and that I am sorry for the cruel, 
biting things I said to him." 

"Will you not tell him that yourself?" 

" How can I ? He will never come back again. I 
shall never send for him. There's a wall between us 
that nothing can break down." 

" I think it will be your own fault if it does not 
break down," I said. " It will vanish into nothingness 
once you meet face to face." 

" We shall not meet face to face," she said, mourn- 
fully, — " not, at any rate, till everything is over and 
he has forgotten me. Do you think I have got no 
proper pride,— only what is mean and ignoble? I 
could not hold out my little finger to him now. And 
I deserve it. I deserve to be unhappy. I who loved 
him ought to have trusted him. The odd thing is that 
I am not unhappy, though I deserve it, and though it 
is all over," she went on, with another of her bright 
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looks. "I am not going to cry any more to-night, 
Mrs Ruth. The world seems quite'different somehow. 
I can let myself love him now. I can tell myself that 
he loves me. Good-night, dear woman. Leave me to 
think." 

I left her as she wished, after kissing her and knot- 
ting up her hair and tacking her in as if she had been 
a baby. I did not tell her what I was going to do, 
but I went out the next morning before she was up 
and despatched a telegram to Morgins in these words : 

" Come at once and be happy" 

It was the day of poor Marie Gex-Collet's funeral. 
As the hour of mass approached, the streets filled with 
strangely subdued black and white figures. They 
were in mourning after the simple Champ€ry fashion. 
The men and women wore alike white linen cloaks 
over their black Sunday clothes, and the men were in 
curious white linen caps turned up at the sides with a 
horn-like point hanging over the crown, while the 
women had long white lawn veils and carried their 
black and white hats of Tuscan straw in their hands. 
It seemed that all the inhabitants of Champgry were 
mourners; Monsieur Antoine was there and the B6- 
rard family and the Gex and the Collets and Jons' 
to whom the dead woman had been near of kin. 
An immense procession followed the coffin. They 
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laid it in the church, below the chancel, and placed 
four lighted candles at the head and foot. One by 
one, to the sound of a requiem, the mourners filed 
round it. Each carried a lighted taper and each 
kneeled for a moment before the priest, then sprinkled 
the coffin with holy water and passed back again. 

Presently the priest put on his black robe; the 
crucifix under its black canopy was borne forth, and 
the procession moved out again. We stood upon the 
raised road beside the church-yard. There were tears 
in all our eyes ; the whole scene was so strange and 
touching and impressive, — those simple white-robed 
peasants; the choristers' voices echoing through the 
valley ; the little whitewashed church with its gray, 
fantastically buttressed tower; the peaceful hill-side 
dotted with chalets, the blue sky above, and all round 
the still, solemn mountains, soft and shadowy where 
the valley narrowed, dark purple where the pine- 
forests showed vivid green above, and higher, cutting 
the sky, still, lonely peaks, barren and gray, save for 
the dazzling patches of snow. 

A curious emotion seized me as the earth fell with a 
heavy thud on the pine box, in which Marie Gex-Col- 
let was laid. Poor young mother I Her little chil- 
dren in their white chaplets, each with a lighted taper, 
bent forward and made the sign of the cross, and then 

sprinkled the holy water. She had been born among 
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these mountains, and there had married and brought 
forth her children, and there had died. She had never 
known any other life than the life of that little Alpine 
village, and those who mourned her would live and 
die and be buried like her in the shadow of these same 
everlasting hills. 

When it was all over, and the peasants had taken off 
their linen vestments and veils, and had folded and 
tied them up with the simplicity of children, before 
they went home to wait till the next mass began, I 
became aware that there was another spectator among 
us, and that Sir Rupert Keningale was standing a 
little lower down the causeway, his eyes fixed upon 
Miss Van Klaft. 

She did not see him. Her whole attention seemed 
absorbed in the ceremony. 

I think he must have been struck, as we all were 
that morning, by something solemn and subdued in 
her appearance and demeanor. She was dressed in 
black, and had a gauze veil over her face. Presently 
she left the parapet where we were standing and went 
into the church. Sir Rupert came up to us and shook 
hands with Eugenia and Cousin Janetta. He had 
just driven down from Morgins, he said. He had 
found it necessary to come. His plans were uncertain. 
" No," — sharply to Cousin Janetta's question, — he had 
not heard from Lady Augusta. 
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He took me aside. "Did you really mean what 
you said in your telegram ? How am I to be happy ? 
Did she tell you to send for me ?" 

" No. She declared that it was impossible for her 
to put out her little finger to call you back." 

"Then why in Heaven's name ?" he inter- 
rupted. 

I told him all that had happened the night before, 
and how Miss Van Klaft had poured forth her pitiful 
confession, and how I had pleaded his cause, though 
my conscience smote me rather in this respect and I 
was obliged to confess to a want of warmth ; and how 
she had said that it did not matter to her if he had 
ten thousand grandfathers and they were all mad. 

He laughed in rather a quavering fashion, and made 
me no reproaches for my want of zeal. 

" I don't know in the least whether you will make 
her happy," I said. " My private opinion is that she 
is much too good for you." 

"I quite agree with you," he answered, gravely. 
" You were perfectly right, I was a cold-blooded, self- 
ish, egotistic fool. I don't deserve her. I don't de- 
serve to be as happy as I am at this moment. I never 
knew till last night how much I loved her I" 

He seemed, indeed, to have thrown off his little 
doubts and egotisms, and to be as romantically in love 
as heart could desire. I left him still standing outside 
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the church waiting for Miss Van Klaft to reappear, 
and walked quietly up with Eugenia and Cousin 
Janetta to Ch&let B6rard. Sir Rupert had promised 
to lunch there, and I wondered whether he would keep 
his engagement Cousin Janetta made a virtue of get- 
ting through the interval of suspense and took the girls 
off to a confirmation class. Eugenia and I played 
at bricks with baby, and speculated on Lady Augusta's 
probable attitude towards her future daughter-in-law. 
Of course I did not betray the confidences of either 
Miss Van Klaft or Sir Rupert, but Eugenia had 
formed a pretty correct conclusion as to the situation. 

The one o'clock bells sounded and I started for the 
Chalet Avanthay. Sir Rupert had not come, but it 
presently became certain that to an Englishman an 
engagement to eat is sacred. He and Miss Van Klaft 
were strolling up towards the Ch&let. They both 
looked consciously happy ; but somehow she in her 
black dress, and with the traces of her bad night upon 
her pale face, gave the impression of wearing her 
happiness in chastened fashion. 

" I have promised to lunch with Mrs. Drysdale, and 
I hope she will forgive me for thinking it a bore," said 
Sir Rupert, with an awkward laugh ; " but," he added, 
glancing brightly at Miss Van Klaft, " Constance says 
I may come down to her afterwards." 

She slipped her arm through mine! " I think you 
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should take to calling me Constance too," she said, 
shyly ; " for it is surely you who have brought it all 
about." 

She would not accompany him any farther, but bade 
him go and do his duty, not the least part of which 
was to inform Cousin Janetta of what had just been 
settled. " I shall he beforehand with her in communi- 
cating with my mother," said Sir Rupert. " I shall 
telegraph this afternoon." 

" And please tell Mrs. Gascoigne that I have writ- 
ten to ask my guardian if I ever had a relative called 
Mrs. Van Hoft. It may save her some trouble," 
lightly observed Miss Van Klaft. 

" What does she mean ?" cried Sir Rupert. " Who 
is Mrs. Van Hoft?" 

" Ask Cousin Janetta," said Miss Van Klaft. " She 
appears to be, or to have been, an unfortunate lady, to 
whom I have an unfortunate resemblance. I don't 
know anything more." 

She laughed gayly, and turned with me downward, 
while Sir Rupert went on to Eugenia's. Very little 
was said on our way down. A good many people we 
knew were strolling to and fro, making for the late 
Sunday breakfast at the hotels and pensions, and it 
did not seem an appropriate moment to be effusive. 
When we got up-stairs, however, Constance took me 
into her roonuand kissed me with some solemnity. 
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" My dear/' she said, " I feel tremblingly happy. 
It seems too good to be real, and it was all such a sur- 
prise. If I had any sort of faint hope that he would 
come, I did not dream it could be so soon. You are 
a good fairy, Mrs. Ruth." 

Presently she said, with a little shiver, "Oh, I 
wish poor Marie Gex-Collet had not been buried 
to-day." 

I scolded her for being superstitious. 

"But I am horribly superstitious," she said, ear- 
nestly. " I told him so, and he laughed at me too. 
It came over me as we stood by the grave. And my 
black dress and the immortelles and the funeral ser- 
vice. It seemed like some dreadful omen. Oh, I 
don't like it. I am afraid. I could almost wish that 
he had waited till to-morrow." 

" To-morrow he would have gone. He was to leave 
Morgins this evening." 

" Yes ; and then everything would have been over, 
and we might never have met again. No, I am not 
sorry. Omens don't count for much after all — when," 
she added, softly, — " when one loves." 

" Nothing counts then," I said, being somewhat of 
Eugenia's theory. 

" No, it is fated. It was fated for him and for me. 
I don't know how it all came about, Mrs Ruth. We 
did not seem to say much to each other. He took 
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my hand — out there in the church-yard. And as we 
looked, something seemed to go from him to me, and 
everything was straight and clear. We shall never 
doubt each other, — never any more. And there is to 
be a sponge wiped over the past, and I am to try and 
be fond of Lady Augusta." 



CHAPTER X. 

"it is fated." 

" It is fated" is an expressive formula calculated to 
help mankind in reconciling itself to the inevitable. 
Not that Sir Rupert or Constance Van Klaft needed 
to be reconciled to the inevitable. They seemed to 
welcome their fate, and were to all outward appearance 
rapturously content. 

Sir Rupert showed an altogether new phase of his 
character. Nothing could be more delightful than his 
irresponsible buoyancy and his perfect enjoyment of 
the days that followed the announcement of his en- 
gagement. He no longer meant to consider the Race, 
— so he informed me. He meant to consider, in the 
first degree, Constance; in the second, himself. He 
seemed now to be quite of Miss Van Klaft's opinions 
that ten thousand mad grandfathers did not count for 
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anything in their scheme of happiness. As for Con- 
stance, she was like a bird let out of a cage, or a but- 
terfly enjoying the first summer sunshine. To be out 
of doors with Sir Rupert was all she seemed to care 
about. They were to have a fortnight of idyllic hap- 
piness, she declared, into which nothing prosaic should 
be allowed to enter. After that, he would have to go 
back to England, and she herself, she said, would stay 
out her term at Champ^ry and then she would take 
up her abode in London and constitute me her protec- 
tress till such time as she was married. She could 
not be persuaded to consult her late guardian, who it 
appeared was in England, or on the eve of coming 
over. Sir Rupert had written to the care of his Lon- 
don bankers, an address which Miss Van Klaft gave 
with reluctance, informing him of the engagement. 

"What does it matter?" she said. "He is a bore. 
He will want to come and fuss over things. Besides, 
he looks upon me as a solemn responsibility, — he told 
me so once; I resent that. Why should I be a 
solemn responsibility? I am my own mistress. I 
think he and my poor father between them wanted 
to keep me shut up in a convent all my life. He 
wanted to prevent me from coming to Europe. That 
was too absurd, and so I told him. I said I wanted 
to see life. He answered that I did not realize what 
life might have in store for me. That seemed to me 
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rather a flat sort of sentiment. It was just what I 
wanted to realize. So I told him. He sighed. He 
will sigh over me when I am married. He will say 
that I cannot realize what marriage may have in store 
for me, and his melancholy looks will suggest all man- 
ner of awful possibilities. The worst of it is that he 
can be very agreeable when he chooses, and that it is 
only I who seem to inspire him with suoh pessimistic 
views." 

" At least," said Sir Rupert, " he ought to be grate- 
ful to me for relieving him of his solemn responsi- 
bility." 

" I don't know why you worry about him," said 
Miss Van Klaft. " I didn't want you to tell him that 
we were engaged. Perhaps he will think it his duty, 
as he is in England, to come out here and thank you." 

Cousin Janetta had a roundabout way of arriving at 
information. When Sir Rupert had left the room she 
threw out a suggestion about settlements and the de- 
sirability of a consultation with Miss Van Klaft's 
guardian, all of course in the young lady's interests. 

Miss Van Klaft laughed. 

"I should have thought it was Sir Rupert's in- 
terests you were anxious about," she said. " I assure 
you that I have told him I am not an heiress, and 
that he does not mind in the least. I shall be able to 
pay for my gowns, and perhaps for my candies," — 

« * 13 
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Miss Van Klaft's truly American love of sweetmeats 
was a joke in the establishment and a source of joy to 
Hippie and her sisters, — " and to keep a reserve fund 
in case I ever want to run away from him. Catch, 
Judy," and she flung over a basket of chocolate creams 
that had just come in a parcel for which she had 
telegraphed to Paris. 

" My dear Miss Van Klaft, how funny you are I" 
exclaimed Cousin Janetta. "But really haven't you 
any friends or relatives who will be delighted to hear 
of the charming marriage you are going to make ?" 

" Not one in the world," replied Miss Van Klaft, 
"unless you find them for me, — none except Caesar, 
and he has known all about it from the beginning." 

" I am quite interested in your guardian," pursued 
Cousin Janetta. " All you say about his sense of re- 
sponsibility seems so very natural and touching. Do 
tell me what he is like." 

" He is a very charming old man — to everybody but 
me," said Miss Van Klaft. " You'd like him, Mrs. 
Gascoigne. I'm sure you would get on beautifully. 
He is quite European, you know. He used always to 
winter over here. Lately he has taken to Florida. 
Perhaps you have met him. His name is Goldney." 

" Goldney !" repeated Cousin Janetta, and I saw a 
curious gleam in her eyes and knew that she was 
piecing together her reminiscences. "I remember a 
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Mr, Goldney in Rome," she said, slowly. " He was 
an American. I remember him in connection with 
Mrs. Van Hoft. He was one of her admirers." 

" Well, you can ask him about that mysterious Mrs. 
Van Hoft," said Miss Van Klaft, carelessly. " There's 
Mrs. Neptune Blake," she added, suddenly. " She is 
at Chamounix. Yes, I will write and tell her about 
my engagement." 

She sat down in her impulsive way and dashed off a 
letter. Presently Sir Rupert came in, and they made 
posting the letter an excuse for going out together. I 
thought Sir Rupert looked a little less radiant, and 
later, heard the explanation. He had had a letter from 
Lady Augusta. No doubt it contained the same news 
as one which Cousin Janetta found on her return to the 
Pension. Lady Augusta was at Aix-les-Bains, and 
intended to come on to Champ&y and pay a visit of 
congratulation to her future daughter-in-law. 

Miss Van Klaft's spirits fell a little with the an- 
nouncement. She thought Lady Augusta might have 
left her Rupert to herself for this one fortnight. 

"But never mind," she added, brightly, after a 
short pause. " Why should I grudge a little bit of 
one fortnight when I shall have him for all the rest of 
my life?" 

There is to me even now a certain gladness in the 
thought that Constance Van Klaft had at least ten 
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days of unalloyed bliss. She spoke of these days 
afterwards as a bit of what heaven ought to be. Old 
Madame Patience's medallions fulfilled at last their 
double purpose in bringing the fine weather as well as 
the good husband. So at any rate she triumphantly 
asserted. Certainly the weather was divine. There 
were no storms, — no close muggy evenings. The 
mountains stood out sharp against the blue. At night 
the moon silvered the snow on the peaks. Almost 
every morning the firing of guns told that some one 
was on the summit of the Dent du Midi. The guides 
were in full employment, and nearly every one in 
Champ6ry had sprigs of fresh edelweiss in their hats. 
We in our small way made many excursions. If we 
could not manage Les Sali&res and the Dents Blanches, 
there were less ambitious ascents nearer home. There 
were the Ch&lets of Barmaz and the lower spurs of 
Bonnavaux. And there was Morgins, to which little- 
known health-resort we made an expedition on the day 
before that of Lady Augusta's arrival. 

I shall always remember the day of our drive to 
Morgins. We started early, Constance, Eugenia, Sir 
Rupert, and I in one carriage; the girls, Cousin 
Janetta, and Colonel Hathaway in another. Veuve 
Patience in her balcony above the shop nodded us 
greeting. The little reine de Champery y as they called 
Eugenia's baby, held up in Marthe's arms, waved her 
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tiny hand. The horses' bells jingled as we trotted 
down the hill; the sturdy peasant women driving 
their cows to pasturage — some in broad black and 
white straw hats, some with red kerchiefs binding 
their dark hair — gave us good-day. There was a 
light blue haze upon the " Gallery" hill. The river 
foamed in its stony bed ; the little brown ch&lets lay 
peacefully beneath the great bristling bills. There 
was a wonderful calm and beauty in the scene, and the 
air carried a sense of soft exhilaration. As we got 
lower, we passed the apple-orchards where the trees 
slanted this way and that and the grass was sprinkled 
with dandelions and clover and pink convolvulus. 
The corn was ripe, and here and there, they had be- 
gun to reap and gather it in. The clematis threw 
downy trails on the hedges. White and yellow butter- 
flies hovered over the flowers. We passed through 
Val d'llliez and Trois Torrents. Monthey and the 
Rhone valley were below us. And here the road 
took an abrupt turn and wound upward again, — now 
through dense pine-forest swathed in fog that lifted at 
moments, giving glimpses of black ravines and lower- 
ing precipices. By and by along an open valley where 
the blue hills opposite stretched in long wavy lines, 
dazzling snow-tipped pinnacles rising above, and veils 
of vapor lifting themselves and floating upward as 

the sun gathered force and drove the mists away. 

18* 
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All the little incidents of that day stand out with 
an odd distinctness. Caesar, his great red tongue flap- 
ping out, bounding upon the carriage ; Miss Van Klaft 
getting down to show him a mountain spring; the 
purchase of grapes from a peasant woman at Val 
d'llliez, and the eating of them in the carriage ; the 
trivial jokes, and scraps of conversation gay and 
grave ; the girls' laughter ringing out ahead of us. 
. . . Then the descent from our carriages as the 
road got steeper, and we cut across by the traverse to 
save the horses; Miss Van Klaft's sudden start of 
terror at a snake coiled up by the way, a long thin 
greenish-brown thing which Hippie declared was ven- 
omous and, with the true instinct of an Australian, 
wanted to kill; her appeal to a peasant descending 
towards us to kill the " serpent/' and the man's comic 
puckered face as he looked at us and then at the snake 
and shook his head, 

" Mais j'ai grand pear des serpents moi" he said, 
" ma foi, oui I Et Dim nous a d&fendu de tuer ce que 
cesoit" 

I remember the way in which Constance gravely 
argued with him, and how she turned to another peas- 
ant who was mounting the hill behind us, — a solemn, 
smooth-shaven person, and how he doubtfully took 
the stick which Dolly banded him, and said, slowly, — 

" Mais Dim a dit qu'il nefavi pas tuer mais ^eraser 
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latfte du serpent" Then how a sudden light came 
into his stolid face, and the theological difficulty was 
for the moment settled. 

u Oe n'est pas un serpent mais un borgne" he cr ed, 
and walked on his way. 

I remember with what childish gayety Miss Van 
Klaft recounted the scene to Sir Rupert and Colonel 
Hathaway, who had stayed to help the driver in 
mending his broken harness, and how cleverly she 
mimicked the tones and gestures of the two peasants. 
It was all so trivial and inconsequent and yet how 
vivid ! And how beautiful she looked with her eyes 
dancing and her cheeks flushed with the walk, in her 
blue serge dress and sailor hat and trimly-belted 
flannel blouse. A pine-branch caught her hair and 
pulled down the elaborate puffs, and she had to stop 
by the way and let down the wavy mass and coil it up 
again. 

There was nothing much to see at Morgins, which 
is the dullest and most primitive of mountain watering- 
places. But a little way from the village there is a 
tiny lakelet closed in by pines and a pine-grown hill, 
on the slope of which we wandered. The fallen 
branches and the pine-cones strewn on the ground 
gave out a delicious resinous scent. The eye trav- 
elled upward through vistas of pine-boles. The 
mossy ground was flecked with sun-rays and deep 
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shadows. There were some hazel-trees, and when the 
breeze stirred them the leaves looked like quivering 
points of green light. On the crest of the slope were 
the most delicate tufts of fern, of a fresh and exquisite 
green. One could stretch out a hand and gather the 
ripe whortleberries. The wind came through the 
pine-branches and made a sort of faint sighing and 
shivering inexpressibly soothing and dreamy. It rose 
now and then in an undulating swell, and then all 
the fern frondlets and the ripe grass and the whortle- 
berry shrubs and drooping campanulas were alive and 
shaking. 

We had all dispersed. The lovers were alone. I 
came upon them as they sat in a little hollow, he at 
ber feet, she bending over him, their hands inter- 
locked. They did not Bee me, and I stole away again. 

" Darling," I heard her say, " if, in all my life to 
come, you never give me one other hour of joy, I have 
still to thank you for this, my most precious posses- 
sion, — this all-blessed day." 
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CHAPTER XL 



LADY AUGUSTA. 



There was a little crowd on the platform outside 
the Hotel Dent du Midi as we drove by. A carriage 
from Monthey was being unladed, and the big "A. 
K." on the trunks proclaimed that Lady Augusta 
Keningale had arrived, — a day sooner than she was 
expected. 

Sir Rupert stopped our carriage and got down. 

" You will forgive me for leaving you," he said. 
" I think my mother must be here." And then he 
turned to Miss Van Klaft and added : " If it should 
be so I will come to you later." 

She nodded. Cousin Janetta, who had changed 
places with Eugenia on the way home, called after him 
effusively, "My love to dearest Lady Augusta. I 
shall certainly see her this evening." 

Miss Van Klaft had let her hands fall in her lap 
with a gesture of resignation. Suddenly a cry broke 
from her : " My bracelet !" she exclaimed. " I have 
lost my bracelet. Oh, what shall I do ?" 

Cousin Janetta turned at Constance's cry. 
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"What is the matter?" 

"My bracelet !" repeated Miss Van Klaft. "I 
have lost the bracelet with my mother's portrait." 

Cousin Janetta, to do her justice, was sympathetic 
in such matters, and she was also practical. She 
hunted among the rugs and cushions to no effect, 
while all the time Miss Van Klaft kept repeating, 
" My bracelet ! I wouldn't have lost it for the whole 
world. What shall I do ? How shall I find it ?" 

" Why, my dear, you had better send some one to 
Morgins to make inquiries," said Cousin Janetta. 
" The Swiss are honest people, and you will probably 
get it back. If you dropped it in the pine- wood no 
doubt it will be found." 

We rushed off at once to Henri Joris, who was our 
mainstay on occasions of emergency, and who was now 
hanging out of his window opposite Eugenia's chalet. 
He had no engagement for the morrow, and he offered 
to ride over to Morgins himself and search for the 
missing property. We told him exactly where we had 
been, and Miss Van Klaft, with a little conscious 
blush, described the particular hollow where she had 
sat with Sir Rupert. 

" I seem to remember now," she said, " that as I 
got up and caught at a pine-branch to keep myself 
from slipping, a broken end of a branch knocked 
against my arm, and I fancied that I heard something 
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snap, but it never occurred to me to look at my wrist. 
Very likely it was then that I lost my bracelet." 

This idea comforted her. Henri Joris promised to 
carefully examine the spot. We all assured her that 
there was no doubt she would have the bracelet on the 
morrow. 

Surprises were in store for us. When we got back 
to Chalet Avanthay a blue envelope addressed to Miss 
Van Klaft lay on the table. She opened it, and 
frowned as she ran her eyes over its contents. 

" It's almost like the last act of a play/' she said, 
" when by some curious chance all the characters in the 
drama collect together in the least likely place they 
would under ordinary circumstances be found in. 
Eead." 

I took the telegram. It was dated from the H6tel 
Wagram in Paris, and ran as follows : 

" Have just received letter announcing your engage- 
ment. Have been laid up here with bronchial attack, 
but should like to see you andfiancS, and am darting to- 
day for Champ&ry. 

" Goldney" 

" Your guardian ?" I asked. 

" Don't call him my guardian," she answered, rather 
crossly. " He is not my guardian now. I don't want 
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expected. 

Sir Rupert stopped our carriage and got down. 

" You will forgive me for leaving you," he said. 
" I think my mother must be here." And then he 
turned to Miss Van Klaft and added : " If it should 
be so I will come to you later." 

She nodded. Cousin Janetta, who had changed 
places with Eugenia on the way home, called after him 
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him to come here. Why should a poor girl be so 
pestered ?" 

I could not help laughing, and told her that I did 
not think she had any reason to complain of want of 
liberty. 

" Well, no — perhaps not," she said, laughing too. 
" But I should like to have more liberty still. The 
truth is that I want to begin an entirely new life, and 
I don't want to be reminded in any way of the old 
one. Do you think me a horrid unnatural wretch ?" 
she added, after a moment's pause. 

" I don't know/' I answered, " I don't understand." 

" If you knew you would understand. You would 
understand why I don't like Mr. Goldney. He was 
my father's friend, — almost his only one. He used to 
come down every now and then to our house in New 
Jersey, and they used to have long talks together. On 
these occasions I was always banished from the room. 
If I came in by chance they stopped the conversation 
and made an effort to look as if they had nothing on 
their minds. It did not deceive me in the least. My 
father was at all times the most silent and gloomy 

• 

person you can imagine. During these visits and after 
them he became simply suicidal. I felt perfectly sure 
that it all had something to do with me, though what 
I don't know to this day. I don't want to know now. 
I want to fling it all behind me." 
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" And Mr. Goldney never gave you any hint ¥' 

" No. I used to see him looking at me sometimes 
with an odd expression in his eyes, as if he were 
haunted by some disagreeable ghost. My romantic 
brain worked out the theory that perhaps he had been 
iiT love with my mother ; but I gave that up, because 
if it had been the case he would scarcely have been 
such a friend of my father's, and the sight of me 
would surely have been a pleasure to him instead of the 
reverse. One would have thought that under those 
circumstances he might feel a spark of tenderness for 
me. But I assure you it was not so. I don't think 
he was ever more uncomfortable in his life than during 
the four months I spent in his house after my father 
died. It was principally on that account that I 
proposed going to the convent." 

" What aged man is Mr. Goldney ?" I asked, my 
interest roused by her recital. 

" Oh, an older man than my father. I see it has 
occurred to you that he may have been the victim of a 
misplaced attachment for me; but that is absolutely 
out of the question. Even my wild imagination did 
not arrive at that solution of the mystery. I really 
think he tried to like me and could not succeed. 
There was something about me that revolted him." 

" And yet it is evident that he takes an interest in 

your welfare. Otherwise why should he make this 
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journey to see you when he is not well? I can't 
believe that he dislikes you. That would be too 
astonishing." 

" I will tell you something that you will find still 
more astonishing/ 9 she said, calmly, yet with a certain 
intensity which showed itself in the look of her big 
clear eyes. " It is that my father disliked me too." 

"My dear!" I exclaimed, incredulously. "You 
have yourself told me how indulgent he was to you.' 1 

" Yes, in a sense. He gave me anything I wanted. 
But he hated to have me near him. I could see it in 
his eyes. He would have been glad if I had died. I 
heard him say so." 

" Constance !" 

" Yes. It was said to Mr. Goldney. I came into 
the room unexpectedly one day when they were talking 
and heard my father say, 'There have been times 
when I have wished my only child in her grave.' 
And Mr. Goldney simply bowed his head with an air 
of the deepest conviction. I was his only child. 
There could have been no mistake." 

" And you ? What did you do V 9 

" I went quietly out of the room, and I have never 
told any one till to-day what I heard. But I thought 
of it very often. I used to look at myself in the 
glass and wonder if I had some strange deformity. I 
could not discover any. On the contrary, it seemed to 
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me that I was rather nice to look at. I asked my 
governess whether I was mentally deformed, — she was 
a great fat German who hadn't an idea in the world 
beyond the routine of lessons and music, — she knew 
counterpoint and thorough-bass and played divinely. 
Well, she only stared at me and told me to compose 
myself by practising a fugue." 

It all seemed very desolate and dreary. She sat 
there, her elbows on the table, her chin upon her 
hands, staring silently before her, — a picture of gloomy 
retrospect. I could only say that it was terribly sad. 
My mind was filled with wonder and vague dread. 

" No, it is not sad now," she said, rising. " Every- 
thing is past. It was a bad dream, that is all. No 
doubt my poor father was an eccentric invalid, and had 
morbid ideas about things, and Mr. Goldney was not 
strong enough to combat them. There are people, they 
say, who think it wicked to bring a soul into this evil 
world. It used to seem evil to me very often. Last 
month the feeling often came over me that I had 
better be dead. But now all is changed. I have 
everything to live for, and I can afford to be magnani- 
mous even to Mr. Goldney " 

Sir Rupert came in after dinner. He asked us if 
we would go over to the H6tel Dent du Midi with him 
and see Lady Augusta, who was tired and did not care 
to go out. Mrs. Gascoigne, he said, was already there. 
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If I went with Constance the meeting would seem less 
formidable ; " though you must not think/' he added 
to Miss Van Klaft, " that my mother is anything but 
delighted at the prospect of my marriage. You know 
she is not an expansive person, but she has sent you 
charming messages." 

" Then give her a charming message from me/' said 
Constance, " and explain that I am tired too, and that 
I am miserable because of the loss of my bracelet, and 
that I will see her to-morrow." 

Sir Rupert was concerned about the bracelet; but 
he too was quite sure that Henri Joris would bring it 
back safely. 

"Come to-night," he pleaded. "You need only 
stay a few minutes — to please me.", 

"Well, I will come," she answered, and we went 
out into the starlit night. 

Lady Augusta had one of the few private salons at 
the H6tel Dent du Midi. 

When we went in, she was fanning herself slowly 
and talking to Cousin Janetta. She complained of 
the sultriness of the evening and the relaxing air of 
Champgry, and was surprised that we had chosen this 
place after Royat, dilating on the importance of being 
braced when one had gone through a course of waters. 
She seemed determined not to make a family event of 
the meeting, greeting us in quite the ordinary manner, 
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except that she kissed Miss Van Klaft. She was a 
tall spare woman, of a dignified presence and cold 
manners, who gave the impression of a fund of deep 
feeling underlying a calm exterior. I was not sure 
then whether the deep feeling really existed, or 
whether her devotion to her son was not a form of 
egotism. She was an odd mixture of the woman of 
the world and the religionist. At first she seemed 
more interested in my answers to her questions about 
Arthur's East End works than in our late doings at 
ChampSry. She made no allusion to Sir Rupert's 
engagement. It was Cousin Janetta who, with clumsy 
playfulness, ventured to hint at the subject She 
commended the lovers for not being too aggressive in 
their mutual happiness, and declared that on the whole 
tbey were the least tiresome engaged couple that she 
had ever known. 

Lady Augusta put out her hand in a deprecating 
way, and softly patted that of Miss Van Klaft. 

" We shall have a great deal to say to each other to- 
morrow," she said. " This doesn't seem quite an op- 
portune moment for family sentiment. I think we are 
all too tired to be effusive." 

Sir Rupert looked annoyed. 

" There is no occasion for sentiment," he said, hastily. 

" I am certainly too tired to be effusive," Miss Van 

Klaft said, rising. "I am going to ask Rupert to 
I 14* 
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take me home. Good-night, Lady Augusta, I hope 
you will be rested in the morning/' 

"And you will come and breakfast with Rupert 
and me." Lady Augusta kissed her again. " I want 
to tell you how glad I am that he is happy ." 

There were reservations in Lady Augusta's voice, 
and she sighed. 

" Thank you," Miss Van Klaft answered, simply. 
" I hope he may always be happy." 

Lady Augusta pressed me to remain a few minutes. 

" They don't want you," she said, and added, after 
they had gone, "There is no doubt that Rupert is 
very happy. I was not quite prepared for such rap- 
ture. I could not have believed that it was in him to 
be so much in love." 

" It is a tribute to Miss Van Klaft," I observed. 

" Oh, but he was a long time making up his mind. 
Of course I knew when we left London that he was 
attracted. I don't pretend to say that I was pleased. 
Miss Van Klaft seems to me too flighty a person for a 
man of serious pursuits like my son, — but I have 
other reasons. I want you to tell me," she said, ab- 
ruptly, " what you think of Miss Van Klaft. Janetta 
says that you have become friends." 

" What can I think of her," I answered, " but that 
she is charming ?" 

"Of course," said Lady Augusta, with a slight 
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touch of acerbity. " All pretty Americans are charm- 
ing. She is incontestable pretty, and it is perhaps 
fortunate that she is American. One can excuse on 
that score a certain unconventionally which I con- 
fess has jarred upon me. But that isn't what I mean. 
Who is she? What is she ?" 

" Yes," repeated Cousin Janetta. " That is the 
point. Lady Augusta and I have been discussing it. 
Who is she ?" 

u I can tell you no more than you know yourself, — 
that she is an orphan, and doesn't seem to have a friend 
in the world." 

" It is that which is so extraordinary. It suggests 
a mystery. Even American young ladies of her age 
don't go about the world unaccompanied except by a 
big dog. They don't receive gentlemen in a London 
lodging — at all hours, as she seems to have received 
my son. No doubt there were others," continued 
Lady Augusta. " I hear that her conduct at Royat 
and Mont Dore made everybody talk. I understand 
from Rupert that she has resented my writing to my 
friends in New York. What was I to do? For 
Rupert's sake I was bound to try and ascertain that 
she was not an adventuress." 

" Ah 1" I exclaimed, hotly, " none could know Miss 
Van Klaft and suspect her of sailing under false 
colors." 
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"I see that you think me a malevolent and sus- 
picious old woman," said Lady Augusta, with a sad 
smile ; " but remember it is my only son's happiness 
which is at stake." 

I told Lady Augusta of the expected arrival of Mr. 
Goldney. She seemed to take comfort from the news. 

" That is a great thing. But the girl informed me 
frankly that she hated her guardian. There's a mys- 
tery somewhere, and Janetta agrees with me." 

" And for Sir Rupert's sake — for the sake of the 
family, it ought to be cleared up/' said Cousin Janetta. 
She looked as though she were on the war-trail. 

" Janetta thinks she has a clue/' said Lady Augusta, 
thoughtfully. 

" I don't know why you should assume that there is 
a mystery," I said. " At any rate, if there is, I am 
certain that poor Miss Van Klaft is as ignorant of it 
as you or I. Forgive me, but niightn't it be kinder to 
Sir Rupert, more prudent, to let matters rest. What 
difference will it make if she is not as well-born as he 
is ? — that is probably the worst that could be found 
out. Interference would only create ill-feeling. And 
she will be your son's wife 1" 

" My son's wife !" repeated Lady Augusta, with 
almost tragic emphasis. " You don't know what that 
means to me, Mrs. Elliot. I am a proud woman, and 
I come of a very old race. I married into a family 
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which was equal to my own ; and that made up for 
much." Lady Augusta's voice trembled, and she went 
on hurriedly : " But I consider other things, — things I 
can't speak of. It is important that my son's wife 
should be a wise woman, — a woman of mind and heart 
and right judgment. She will have to learn — I had 
to learn — that much is expected of her. . . ." Lady 
Augusta pulled herself up and stifled the emotion she 
had for a moment betrayed. " My son's welfare has 
been the first object of my life/' she said, in her usual 
cold manner. "It is not unnatural that I should 
shrink from intrusting it to a girl who has as yet only 
shown a capacity to commit follies." 

Cousin Janetta nodded with impressive satisfaction. 
She took Lady Augusta's hand in hers, and fondled it. 
"Janetta and I were girl friends together/' said Lady 
Augusta, as if in apology. 

I got up and said good-night. 

Sir Rupert met me on my way down to the Ch&let. 
He turned and walked with me. 

"I did not go in," he said. "Constance seemed 
tired and not very well. I am sorry I persuaded her 
to go out this evening. Mrs. Ruth," he added, after a 
moment's silence, "what is this odd notion of Mrs. 
Gascoigne's, — that Constance is connected with a cer- 
tain Mrs. Van Hoft, who, some twenty years ago, 
appears to have got herself talked about in Rome?" 
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" Did Cousin Janetta tell 70a about Mrs. Van Hoft ?" 
I asked. 

" No, but she looked as if she could tell a good deal. 
I am not in the faintest degree interested in Mrs. Van 
Hoft, or in Roman scandals — if it were a scandal— of 
twenty years ago. But why does Mrs. Gascoigne asso- 
ciate her with Constance ?" 

" For no reason at all but that she fancies there is a 
likeness between them." 

"That is absurd/' he said. "Constance knows 
nothing of the woman. I asked her. Such a report 
might do her harm. I am sorry Mrs. Gascoigne 
should have mentioned it to my mother." 

" So am I." 

"My mother is a peculiar woman," he went on. 
" You musn't think she is as cold as she seems. There 
has not always been as perfect confidence between us 
as I might have wished, but we love each other. I 
am afraid Constance was a little hurt by her want of 
warmth this evening, and I could not explain. My 
mother came here to make a last appeal to me not to 
clinch the engagement till I had seen Constance's 
guardian." 

" Well," I said, " you will see him shortly." 

He answered nothing for a moment or two, then 
said, thoughtfully, — 

"Don't you think Constance must have had a 
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strange girlhood? There must have been something 
queer about her father. There appears to have been 
so little companionship between them. She says he 
hated her." 

" She has told you that too ?" 

"She told you? Yes, I know. It came out when 
we were talking about Mr. Goldney's telegram. She 
seemed annoyed at his coining. Then she told me 
that he had had an unhappy influence upon her father 
and, she thought, had estranged him still further from 
her. Of course it must be a morbid fancy on Con- 
stance's part, but it is very sad." 

I assented mechanically. We parted at the door of 
Ch&let Avanthay. Dr. Carbery was sitting oVer his 
microscope. Miss Van Klaft had gone to her room. 
All this time Mrs. Carbery had been in Lausanne, and 
wrote piteous entreaties to me not to desert her in her 
extremity. The married daughter was still so ill that 
more than once Dr. Carbery bad run across to Lau- 
sanne to see her, leaving Constance and me in 
possession of the Ch&let. 

This was how I came still to be in residence there. 

" Well," said Dr. Carbery, as I went in, " so the 
love-affair doesn't go quite as smoothly as it might?" 

" What makes you think that?" I asked. 

" A wise doctor learns a good deal by watching his 
patients when they are not suspecting it. I looked at 
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Miss Van Klaft when she came in. I don't think she 
enjoyed her interview with her future mother-in-law. 
Good gracious ! She and Sir Rupert are both of age. 
Why do they let mother-in-law interfere? Why don't 
they get Freeman to marry them in the Protestant 
Chapel and have done with it?" 



CHAPTER XII. 

cousin janetta's discovery. 

I could not help thinking when I went down the 
following morning that the lovers might do worse than 
act upon Dr. Carbery's suggestion. I am sure they 
were both a little worried by Lady Augusta's attitude 
of veiled disapproval. I found Sir Rupert in the 
parlor. He had come to the Ch&let to take Miss Van 
Klaft off to breakfast at the Hdtel Dent du Midi. 
She was late in coming down, so that I had no oppor- 
tunity of talking to her. Her first question when we 
met was whether Henri Joris had arrived ; and then 
she begged me to go up to Ch&let B6rard and see if 
any news had come of the bracelet. There was 
another telegram from Mr. Goldney, from Geneva, 
saying that he would be at Champ6ry that afternoon. 
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The H6tel Dent du Midi was full, and Constance 
asked me to look in at the Croix F6d€rale on my way 
to or from Eugenia's and engage rooms for him. We 
three walked together to the Hdtel Dent du Midi, and 
there I parted from Sir Rupert and Miss Van Klaft. 
I went to the Croix F6d€rale and chose a south sitting- 
room with a balcony and a bedroom and servant's room 
for Mr. Goldney. Constance told me that he was 
rich and liked to lodge as luxuriously as circumstances 
would permit. As I was leaving the Pension, Henri 
Joris passed, and I asked him if he had brought back 
Miss Van Klaft's bracelet. 

"Mais ouij madame" he answered. And then he 
told me that, having seen Madame Gascoigne outside 
the Ch&let B6rard and understanding from her that she 
was on her way to Ch&let Avanthay, he had delivered 
the bracelet into her charge. The bracelet was broken, 
he added, but that was a small matter and it could be 
easily mended. 

I thanked Monsieur Henri on Miss Van KlafVs be- 
half and assured him that he would be rewarded. I 
did not reach Cb&let BSrard, Courin Janetta was coming 
towards me. Her steps were hurried and there was 
an odd look of suppressed excitement on her blunt- 
featured, homely face. It seemed to me that in her 
voice there was a note of tragedy. 

" Ruth," she said, " come in with me at once to the 
h 16 
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Croix F£d6rale. I have something to say to you. I 
have something to show you." 

" What is the matter ?" I asked. " I am on my way 
to the Ch&lek Has anything happened to Eugenia 
and the children ?" 

u No, no," she answered, impatiently. " I have not 
seen them. Marthe says they have gone to buy blankets 
from old Madame Patience. Really, Eugenia is ab- 
surdly extravagant. The old woman does not need 
charity." 

I was reassured. Cojisin Janetta drew me into the 
corridor of the Croix F6d6rale and along another pas- 
sage that led to her room. Then she closed the door 
and faced me solemnly. 

" I have made a discovery," she said, " one that I 
half expected, but which has been a terrible shock 
notwithstanding. Ruth, if I had ever doubted the 
workings of Providence, this would convince me that 
I have been sent as a humble instrument to Champgry 
to carry out the will of the Almighty." 

" My dear Janetta. If you will only tell me what 
you mean." 

" I mean, that through my discovery of to-day Sir 
Rupert Keningale may be saved from a terrible fate. 
Oh, to think that if Miss Van Klaft had not lost her 
bracelet we might not have known the truth till it was 
too late." 
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" What has Miss Van Klaft's bracelet to do with it ?" 

" Henri Joris brought it to me this morning. He 
saw me going into the Ch&let B6rard. I told him that 
I would give it to Miss Van Klaft. The paper in 
which it was wrapped was loose, and I took it out of 
the covering. As I did so, the hinge of the locket 
flew open and I saw and recognized the portrait 
inside." 

" You recognized the portrait of Miss Van Klaft's 
mother ?" 

" As I am a living woman, Ruth," declared Cousin 
Janetta, impressively, " that portrait was a portrait of 
Mrs. Van Hoft. I knew the face — the dress — and 
what is more, when I examined the miniature I dis- 
covered the date and initials of the artist, a miniature 
painter very well known in Borne in the year when I 
and the Van Hofts were there. Isn't that confirmation 
enough ?" 

I grasped the foot-board of Cousin Janetta's bed to 
steady myself, so great was the shock. And yet it 
seemed to me a moment later that I also had half 
expected it, — nay, that I had known it all along. 
The truth seized me with overwhelming conviction. 
Here was the explanation of Constance's girlhood,— 
of her father's moodiness and strange shrinking from 
his child, of Mr. Goldney's sense of responsibility, 
of her own ignorance on the subject of her relatives 
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and antecedents. It was as though all the fabric of 
poor Constance's new-found happiness had crumbled 
at that moment into dust. My heart ached for her 
with a pity that was almost physical pain. I did not 
think of Sir Rupert. I felt something of savage 
wrath against Lady Augusta — against Cousin Janetta. 
It was Constance, and Constance only, who appealed 
to me. Cousin Janetta opened a reticule she carried 
and took out the bracelet. She unwrapped it from 
the piece of an old Swiss newspaper, in which Henri 
Joris had folded it, and held it towards me. The 
hinge of the medallion was broken, and the cover that 
had concealed the miniature flew loosely open at the 
least movement. I took it from Cousin Janetta and 
gazed at the lovely face that was so like that of Con- 
stance. Could it be possible that Cousin Janetta's 
memory was at fault, and that she had allowed her 
imagination to play tricks with her judgment, and had 
exaggerated a mere coincidence ? There was no proof 
beyond her assertion that the portrait was a likeness 
of Mrs. Van Hoft. There might have been some 
other woman in Rome at that time who equally 
resembled Constance. Such cases of resemblance are 
not rare. I thought at the moment of the story of 
Marie Antoinette's double. Might not Mrs. Van 
Hoft have had a double too ? I spoke what was in 
my mind. Cousin Janetta shook her head. 
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" Nonsense. Mrs. Van Hoft was the most-talked-of 
woman in Rome. And the trial afterwards made her 
still more notorious. If there had been any <me so 
like her, it must have come out. Besides, I could not 
be mistaken. It has been my peculiarity through 
life that I have never forgotten a face. I owe partly 
to that faculty the astonishing number of acquaintances 
that I have made abroad. I have recognized them 
by some family trait as relatives of former friends." 

"But are you quite certain?" I urged. "It is a 
veiy long time since you saw Mrs. Van Hoft." 

" Seventeen years," answered Cousin Janetta, " and 
I can remember faces as far back as my girlhood, twice 
that time. Mrs. Van Hoft's face is as distinct in my 
mind as though I had parted from her yesterday. 
You recollect how taken aback I was at the sight of 
Miss Van Klaft. I knew that I was not mistaken, 
though you all ridiculed my fancy. Ah, Lady 
Augusta will not ridicule it 1 How thankful I am for 
her sake ! " 

" What are you going to do ?" I asked, exasperated, 
and yet conscious that my exasperation was unreason- 
able. If this thing were true, ought I not also to 
be thankful that the truth should be made known? 
Sir Rupert was my husband's friend. Why should I 
feel this desperate desire to range myself on Con- 
stance's side and fight with her for her lover? 

15* 
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"I am going at once to Lady Augusta's/' said 
Cousin Janetta. "She will tell Sir Rupert. I sup- 
pose they will take steps to prove this fact, of which I 
am firmly convinced, and of course the engagement 
will be broken off. Even the most honorable man 
cannot feel himself bound to marry the daughter of a 
madwoman, — of almost a murderess !" 

" You must not go now, — not at once," I said, feel- 
ing as though I were pleading for my own child. 
"They are at the Dent du Midi breakfasting with 
Lady Augusta." 

"I will wait till they have gone," said Cousin 
Janetta. " I will see Lady Augusta alone." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed. "How can you have the 
heart ?" 

" I am not so fond of Miss Van Klaft as you seem 
to be," replied Cousin Janetta ; " I prefer old friends 
to new ones, and I am deeply attached to Lady 
Augusta." 

" At least, make yourself certain before you speak," 
I urged. " Wait for a few days till Sir Rupert and 
Lady Augusta have gone. Give the poor lovers a few 
days more of happiness." 

""What would be the use of that?" said Cousin 
Janetta. "You are too romantic, Ruth. That is 
always the way with you painters and authors. I 
don't need to make myself certain. I am certain al- 
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ready. And besides, I have no means of showing 
further proof. That is their concern. It is my duty 
to speak what I believe — what I know. Sir Rupert 
must act as he pleases. I am sure/' added Cousin 
Janetta, piously, " no one can accuse me of wishing to 
meddle unnecessarily in other people's concerns." 

"You forget," I said, "that Mr. Goldney is coming 
this evening." 

" I did not know that. So much the better." 

I explained about the telegram which Miss Van 
Klaft had received that morning. Cousin Janetta 
reflected. 

" I shall be curious to see whether this Mr. Goldney 
is the Mr. Goldney of Rome. If so, he will be able 
at once to put an end to suspense." 

" Who was that Mr. Goldney ?" I asked. 

"He was a rich American, — young, and supposed 
to be a little eccentric. He was a devoted admirer of 
Mrs. Van Hoft's, but he was equally a friend of the 
husband's. They were always about together. I have 
never heard of him since the Van Hofts' disappear- 
ance. You see," she added, " how everything points to 
the same conclusion. It is possible, of course, that 
Mr. Goldney may wish to conceal the truth, in order 
that his ward may. make a good marriage. I don't 
think I will wait to speak to Lady Augusta till Mr. 
Goldney comes." 
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" One thing is certain," I said. " If Constance Van 
Klaft is Mrs. Van Hoft's daughter, she has been pur- 
posely brought up in ignorance of her mother's story. 
It would be cruel — it would be wicked to let her get 
an inkling of your suspicions — till, at any rate, you 
have her guardian's authority." 

Cousin Janetta accepted this view of the case, and 
made a half promise that she would defer her dis- 
closure till Mr. Goldney was on the spot to be con- 
sulted. She then gave me poor Miss Van Klaft's 
bracelet ; and I went down to Ch&let Avanthay, feel- 
ing that it would be scarcely possible to endure the 
burden of my horrible secret till the day was over. I 
dreaded meeting Constance's eyes and had a guilty 
terror of betraying myself if I put the bracelet into 
her hands. I laid the packet therefore on her dressing- 
table and resolved to spend the rest of the day at 
Ch&let B6rard and avoid, if I could, any meeting with 
the lovers. Dr. Carbery called to me from the parlor 
as I passed. 

" What is this that I hear about your taking a room 
for Miss Van Klaft's guardian at the Croix F6d6rale? 
Is he really coming this evening ?" 

I assured him that this was the fact. 

" Well," said Dr. Carbery. " I had intended ask- 
ing him here, but perhaps we had better let him take 
up his quarters at the Croix F6d6rale, since the Missus 
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is not at home to look after him. But I tell you what 
it is, Mrs. Elliot, I don't feel that I have risen to the 
situation, and I am contemplating a nice little family 
dinner-party to-night. In fact, I have already invited 
the redoubtable Lady Augusta, and have sent up notes 
to Mrs. Eugenia and Cousin Janetta. Don't you think 
it would be a nice suitable way of celebrating the oc- 
casion, and that Mr. Goldney will be a happy addition 
to our number ?" 

I found the old man was set upon this scheme. 
Lady Augusta had been graciously pleased to accept 
the invitation. It appeared that he had come across 
the Keningale party in the corridor of the H6tel Dent 
du Midi, and in an impulse of hospitality had then 
and there suggested that they should dine with him 
that evening. 

The situation was becoming dramatic. I pictured 
to myself the agonies of the entertainment. Cousin 
Janetta, the inexorable fate; Lady Augusta, coldly 
triumphant ; the poor unconscious victims, so soon to 
be awakened from their dream of love and bliss ; I 
myself, helpless, hand-tied. It seemed to me horrible. 
I ventured another feeble protest, pleading the absence 
of Mrs. Carbery, and the disinclination of everybody 
concerned to impose upon the doctor's hospitality. 
But he would not hear me. 

"No, my dear Mrs. Elliot. Do not quench my 

m 
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little effort to accomplish a social duty. I know that 
hitherto I have failed lamentably. I have been 
absorbed in the microscope. Here is a beautiful 
young lady who has become engaged under my very 
roof, and I have not even volunteered a congratula- 
tory tea-party. If the Missus had been here we 
should have brewed tea enough in Chalet Avanthay 
to float a penny steamer." 

I went up to Eugenia in the most miserable of 
moods. Our one o'clock luncheon was usually a 
cheerful repast. To-day it seemed a mockery. Hip- 
pie and Dolly wondered what was the matter. They 
supposed that Lady Augusta had had a depressing 
effect upon my spirits. They had quite decided that 
Miss Van Klaft was not to be envied the possession 
of such a mother-in-law. Eugenia was placidly ex- 
cited over the cutting of a double tooth which the 
little Reine de Champgry had successfully accom- 
plished. She was mildly excited at the prospect of 
to-night's dinner-party, because she had just received 
a batch of the English magazines and wanted to talk 
over with Dr. Garbery an article by a devotee of 
Schopenhauer who sought to make out that the world 
was all wrong about that philosopher and that in fact 
he was the most genial of optimists. All this Euge- 
nia poured forth without observing that I was not in 
the faintest degree interested in Schopenhauer. When 
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Eugenia was on her stilts of philosophy she always 
irritated me, for she never seemed to see that things 
were out of joint. The girls were much more percep- 
tive. After luncheon, Hippie and Dolly went down 
to the tennis-ground, where Sir Rupert and Miss Van 
Klaft had promised to join them, and when I had 
Eugenia to myself I took away her reviews and told 
her my tale of woe. 

She was now quite sufficiently shocked sympathetic. 
We spent a wretched afternoon, whimsically likening 
it to the last hours of a pair of condemned prisoners. 
Cousin Janetta's appearance would have seemed the 
signal for the scaffold, for we ungenerously regarded 
her in the light of an executioner. Cousin Janetta 
left us to ourselves, however. Presently Judy told us 
that she had said she was going to drive with Lady 
Augusta. I wondered if they were alone, and felt an 
inward conviction that Cousin Janetta would not 
have the fortitude to restrain herself during the 
lengthened tMe-d,-tfte. 

We saw Madame Innocente leading the diligence 
horses by the window, and by and by Hippie and 
Dolly ran in with the news that Miss Van Klaft's 
guardian had arrived. 

" He has been introduced to Sir Rupert. He made 
him such a bow. It was beautiful. And he shook 
hands with Miss Van Klaft. We thought he would 
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have kissed her, — he looks old enough to be her 
grandfather. And then they all went off to show him 
his rooms at the Croix F6d6rale, and Sir Rupert and 
Miss Van Klaft are coming on here/ 1 announced 
Hippie. 

"He is rather a nice-looking old man/' put in 
Judy. " His moustaches are splendidly waxed and he 
has a pretty little white beard ; and he talks as if he had 
written it all down first and had learned it by heart." 

" And his servant is nicer still," said Dolly. " He 
is going to help to wait to-night. Dr. Carbery is 
quite excited about his dinner-party, and Miss Van 
Klaft and Sir Rupert have been . doing up the table 
with ferns. We thought it very unkind of you, sister 
Ruth, to go off as if you took no interest, — Sir Rupert 
said so. Rita Blunt says she would give anything 
to be coming, and Countess Michaeli is quite huffed 
because she is not asked." 

Sir Rupert and Constance came in in the midst of 
the chatter. She looked so bright and happy and he 
so proud and so light-hearted. I turned away from 
them. I could not bear to look at their faces. Con- 
stance joyously displayed her bracelet, which she was 
wearing with the portrait exposed, — that fatal, damning 
portrait. She had taken off the lid, and said she must 
wait till she got to Geneva or Paris to get a new hinge. 
She was as delighted as a child at its recovery. 
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u I found it on my dressing-table/' she said, " but 
you might have brought it yourself, Mrs. Ruth. I 
would have given you such a kiss for restoring it. We 
have been wondering all day what had become of you. 
Is anything the matter ? You both look as if there 
was something wrong." 

Eugenia said she had a headache, and that she 
thought there was thunder in the air, and that I also 
was affected by the weather. 

" There'll be no storm before to-morrow. I have 
Henri Joris's authority for it," blithely rejoined Miss 
Van Klaft. " Do you know that Henri Joris isfianci, 
and that we are to send his bride a wedding gift in 
acknowledgment of his trouble in finding my bracelet. 
He would take nothing for himself. Isn't that fine 
and nice and like the dear Champ£ry folk ? So, Hippie 
and Dolly, we must go and consult with Madame Pa- 
tience and find out what would be most acceptable." 

She rattled on. I had never seen her in such good 
spirits, and concluded that the breakfast with Lady 
Augusta had been a success. She was a simple, 
warm-hearted, impulsive creature in spite of her little 
affectations of subtlety of character. 

" You have heard of Dr. Carbery's great effort to 

rise to the situation ?" she went on. " Isn't it sweet 

of him to give us a dinner-party ? And you should 

just see the erection of ferns and moss and white 
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astrangea that we have made on the table. Wiiat is 
the matter, Mrs. Ruth ?" she said again to me, peering 
close into ray face. " You are not well. I know you 
are not well." 

She was so sweet and so unconscious that I could 
have caught her in my arms and sobbed out my pity 
on her neck. I evaded her questioning and asked her 
if she had seen her guardian. 

" Why, to be sure," she answered. u He came in 
the diligence and we all met him on the steps of the 
Dent du Midi as if he had been a royal guest. Didn't 
we, Hippie? And he made a pretty speech to Rupert 
and no doubt inwardly thanked Providence that he 
could now conscientiously feel himself rid of an irksome 
charge." 

I shuddered. 

" I don't think he is quite as tragic as he used to be 
in New York," she said, linking her arm through 
mine, " but that is not saying much, as Eupert will 
admit. Didn't he strike you as tragic, Rupert, though 
his sentences were so nicely rounded and his moustaches 
so well curled ?" 

" He gave me the impression of a man who has had 
a history," said Sir Rupert. " Are you quite sure that 
there has been nothing tremendous in his life?" 

" I never heard of it," she replied. " But then it 
is not likely that I should. I sometimes wonder 
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whether he and my father were Nihilists in disguise, 
or agents of the secret police, or descendants of a race 
of executioners, — that would account for their extraor- 
dinary reserve. Rupert, would you marry me if I were 
a Miss Sanson, — say ?" 

" I would marry you under any and all conditions/ 1 
he said. " That question is settled once and forever ." 

Again I gave an inward shudder. Would he say 
the same to-morrow ? It was perhaps fortunate that 
Dr. Carbery required my aid in the decanting of wine 
and sundry other domestic occupations. I had no 
time to think. Indeed, I was hardly ready, when, 
hooded and cloaked and attended by her son, Lady 
Augusta arrived from the H6tel Dent du Midi. 

She was very pale. I was at once struck by the 
strained, alarmed expression in her face and by the 
forced self-command of her manner. I felt sure when 
I looked at her that Cousin Janetta had not been true 
to her half promise, but had unbosomed herself fully 
on the subject of Mrs. Vail Hoft. I watched the 
nervous way in which she greeted Miss Van Klaft and 
the curious contraction of her eyelids when Miss Van 
Klaft looked at her. She, too, complained of head- 
ache, and Constance laughed lightly about the head- 
ache epidemic, and when Cousin Janetta made her 
entrance, jokingly asked her if she also was a victim. 
Colonel Hathaway was one of the guests. He and Sir 
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Rupert Keningale had become great friends, and he 
might have been looked upon as a member of our 
inner circle, to which the other residents of Champ&y 
were not admitted. I was thankful for his presence 
to-night. He told some amusing stories, and to my 
surprise once or twice I found myself laughing with a 
kind of hysterical mirth. 

Mr. Goldney was the last to come in. He was a 
little old man, with, as Hippie had described, delicately 
waxed moustaches, a curiously pink-and-white-com- 
plexioned face, covered with a multitude of fine wrin- 
kles, an imperial, an elaborate way of speaking, and 
something of the air of an ancient beau. He was in 
full evening dress and wore an orchid in his button- 
hole, which he told us he had brought all the way from 
Paris. I could understand what Sir Rupert meant by 
saying that he gave the impression of being a man 
with a history. There was in his voice and manner a 
certain subdued melancholy that suggested all kinds of 
romantic possibilities. He apologized to Dr. Carbery 
for being late, and, upon being introduced to Lady Au- 
gusta, delivered an elaborate little speech about the 
pleasure he felt in making her acquaintance. His 
polished sentences were like those of some foreigner 
desirous of producing a good impression in the English 
tongue. There is a type of American gentleman who 
deals in somewhat ornate phrases. 
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He passed on from Lady Augusta to Cousin Janetta, 
to whom Dr. Carbery also introduced him. It was 
evident, however, that Cousin Janetta's face awakened 
no painful memory. He made his courteous salutation 
and she answered with emphasized commonplaces, 
looking at him the while in a half-puzzled way as 
though she were trying to gather lost threads. I 
watched the meeting with intense anxiety. So also I 
felt sure did Lady Augusta from the momentary break 
there was in her talk with Colonel Hathaway and the 
abstracted tone of her voice as she narrated the events 
of her afternoon's drive. Of all this I was oddly con- 
scious ; just as in one darting glance I was conscious 
of Miss Van Klaft's bright look at Sir Rupert and of 
the sudden opening of the door and announcement by 
Jeanne, the Carbery servant, of a message from Ch&let 
B6rard. Eugenia had turned coward, and at the last 
moment had cried off her dinner, pleading an access 
of headache. Mr. Goldney observed that he thought 
Champ6ry was too much closed in by mountains to be 
an agreeable or beneficial health-resort, and Dr. Car- 
bery vindicated the climate and consoled himself for 
Eugenia's defection on the score that our numbers were 
now even and that Mr. Goldney would not have to 
divide himself between two ladies. 

Dinner was announced. Dr. Carbery led off with 
Lady Augusta. Mr. Goldney offered me his arm. 

16* 
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Cousin Janetta and Colonel Hathaway followed, placing 
themselves opposite us at the table, while Sir Rupert, 
with Constance at his right hand, at Dr. Carboy's 
request, took the foot. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DB. CABBEBY'S DINNEB-PABTY. 

It was on the whole a more lively entertainment 
than might under the circumstances have been ex- 
pected. Perhaps we three who were behind the scenes 
made a creditable effort to be brilliant Lady Augusta 
was a well-read woman and at all times an interesting 
talker. Cousin Janetta's conversation flowed like a 
shallow brook, broken by stepping-stones. 

I chattered on desperately, about I know not what, 
only anxious to steer clear of dangerous topics. 
Cousin Janetta had a terrifying way of gliding into 
reminiscence. She skirted round the subject of her 
various winter sojournings with what seemed to me a 
malevolent geniality. Why should she take so affec- 
tionate an interest in the state of Mr. Goldney's lungs, 
and in the climatic influence of the old world as 
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compared with that of the new? Mr. Goldney was 
eloquent in praise of Colorado. 

" Ah, in my poor husband's time Colorado had not 
been invented," said Cousin Janetta. " Pau, Cannes, 
San Bemo, and in favorable seasons Borne, — the poi- 
trinaire went no further. Even Corsica, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, was outside the bounds of civiliza- 
tion." 

"Ah, Rome!" said Colonel Hathaway. "The 
Borne of twenty years ago is not the Borne of to-day. 
Since I first went there in '75 the march of destruction 
has been tolerably rapid. No doubt you, Mr. Gold- 
ney, recollect it in its better days. You remember 
Borne when the Coliseum was still uncleansed and the 
Forum not quite excavated, and when the models of 
patriarchs and saints and brigands and Camillas still 
lounged along the steps in the Piazza di Spagna?" 

" It is a great many years since I was in Bome," 
said Mr. Goldney. " I understand that it is immensely 
changed." 

" Do you happen to have been in Bome in the win- 
ter of '69 ?" asked Cousin Janetta, leaning pointedly 
towards him. 

There was a lull at the other end of the table. 
Lady Augusta's attention had become fixed on Mr. 
Goldney. Through the lull rang Miss Van Klaft's 
soft laugh, and then she seemed to pause and listen. 
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Mr. Goldney did not answer at once. A carious 
spasm passed over his features. 

" I only ask/' continued Cousin Janetta, " because 
there was a Mr. Goldney at that time in Rome, — and 
I wondered — I wished to know if it could be the 
same." 

"I — I don't remember/' faltered Mr. Goldney, 
vaguely. 

Miss Van Klaft bent over the table. " Mrs. Gas- 
coigne is puzzled about something/' she said. "I told 
her that probably you could satisfy her mind upon the 
point, and mine also, for it concerns me. There was a 
certain Mrs. Van Hoft at Rome in '69, who Mrs. 
Gascoigne thinks must be a relative of mine, because I 
am so extraordinarily like her. Did you know Mrs. 
Van Hoft?" 

It was as though a bolt had fallen among us, — the 
four who knew, — and none dared cry out. Lady 
Augusta turned a sharp shocked look from the uncon- 
scious Constance to Mr. Goldney and then to me. 
Even Cousin Janetta winced and turned pale. Mr. 
Goldney's hand trembled so violently that the glass of 
claret he was carrying to his lips tilted and the wine 
spilled upon the cloth and on my dress. I had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to make the most of the inci- 
dent and called for salt, with which I strewed the 
stain. Mr. Goldney's face alarmed me. His delicate 
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pinkish complexion had turned to a grayish white. 
He looked across at Miss Van Klaft, whose eyes were 
turned towards Sir Rupert, and then at me, in a help- 
less bewildered way. 

"What is the matter?" she said, " I thought I was 
the only person who did awkward things. Dr. Car- 
bery won't mind. It is not port wine and will wash 
out. Do tell us about Mrs. Van Hoft? Did you 
ever see her ?" 

She hardly looked at Mr. Goldney as she spoke. 
Her elbow was resting on the table as she picked a 
grape off its stalk and put it into her mouth. I saw 
Mr. Goldney's gaze rivet itself upon her bracelet, — 
that with the portrait of her mother, so conspicuously 
exposed. Cousin Janetta saw it too. The situation 
was grimly dramatic. Mr. Goldney's answer came 
very slowly. There was no doubt that the man was 
suffering tortures in his effort to be self-controlled. 

" I knew Mrs. Van Hoft !" he said. 

"Oh, this is interesting," she cried. "Am I so 
very like her? Did you ?" she stopped sud- 
denly with the consciousness that there was something 
amiss. 

"I don't think you are very like her," he answered, 
in a shaken voice. " The subject is a painful one,— 
she had a sad history. You will excuse me if I ask 
you to let us talk of something else." 
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Miss Van Klaft dropped her bunch of grapes. She 
gave him a long frightened look. A deep flush 
overspread her face and then she grew very pale. I 
heard her say in a low voice to Sir Rupert, " I forgot 
that my guardian deals in mysteries," and then she 
became silent. 

Cousin Janetta broke the pause that followed. " I 
am sorry/' she said, nervously. " I assure you that I 
would not have mentioned Mrs. Van Hoft if I had 
known. I quite agree with Mr. Goldney. Let us 
talk of something else." 

" Pass the wine, Hathaway," said Dr. Carbery. 
" Lady Augusta, this is not from the cellars of Veuve 
Patience, though I am told that the Curb's vintage of 
'84 is excellent. 

Colonel Hathaway rose to the occasion and plunged 
into an amusing local anecdote. Dr. Carbery sent on 
the decanter of port, and I contrived, under pretence 
of helping myself by mistake, to pour out some for 
Mr. Goldney. His hand still trembled, and he gave 
me a shy grateful glance. After he had drunk the 
wine he recovered himself a little, and was able to 
answer in his usual slow polished manner an abrupt 
question that Sir Rupert asked him as to Mrs. Neptune 
Blake's movements. 

Cousin Janetta seized upon the subject with guilty 
alacrity. Presently we all left the table, the gentlemen 
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accompanying the ladies into the drawing-room. It 
was Colonel Hathaway who protested against carrying 
London ways to Champ6ry. 

The evening dragged on its dreary length. To 
me it seemed interminable. Even Dr. Carbery and 
Colonel Hathaway appeared to realize that all was not 
well. Colonel Hathaway made heroic efforts, and 
kept both Lady Augusta and Cousin Janetta in con- 
versation. Dr. Carbery made Miss Van Klaft sit 
down at the piano. She was not in an inspired mood. 
Her music was frozen. No one would have dreamed 
that this was the brilliant performer I had heard not 
long before. I placed myself by the open window and 
watched the figures come and go into the dim street 
outside, feeling all the time as though the scene and 
the people without and within were part of a vivid 
dream. While Constance was playing, Mr. Goldney 
came beside me. His eyes had a searching, wistful 
expression that filled me with uneasy expectation. He 
had the air of a man who no longer hopes to evade a 
terrifying situation, and has suddenly braced himself 
to meet it more than half-way. He stood silent and 
serious for a minute. At last I made some banal 
remark upon his courage in undertaking so long a 
journey after his recent illness. 

He shook his head and answered with melancholy 
deliberation, — 
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" It was not the journey that required fortitude, — as 
perhaps you may partly understand." 

He waited for me to speak, but I made no reply. 

" Will you do me a favor?" he went on. " I am a 
stranger in your circle. Will you give me a map of 
the country? Will you tell me who these people 
are?" 

" But Miss Van Klaft has of course told you how 
she came to be with Dr. and Mrs. Carbery ?" I said. 

" Miss Van Klaft is never very communicative," he 
answered. " She wrote to me that she was their lodger. 
It seems an odd sort of proceeding, but on the whole a 
desirable one. I conclude that Dr. and Mrs. Carbery 
were, till she came here, quite unacquainted with my 
ward,— or perhaps I ought to say, my late ward. 
They know nothing of her family or her history ?" 

"Nothing beyond what she has told them," I 
answered. 

"And you?" 

" Oh, I am a stranger too. I made acquaintance 
with Miss Van Klaft on the journey here. But my 
husband is an old friend of Sir Rupert Keningale, and 
so naturally I have become Constance's friend." 

" You are her friend ! I am glad of that. I think 
I am right in my inference that neither Lady Augusta 
Keningale nor that other lady " 

" My cousin, Mrs. Gascoigne." 
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"Ah, indeed ! — that neither of them are particularly 
anxious that Sir Rupert should marry Constance ?" 

"Cousin Janetta is an old friend of Lady Au- 
gusta's." 

" Will you tell me what the association is between 

Mrs. Gascoigne and " he paused for an instant — 

"and the unfortunate Mrs. Van Hoft. I don't re- 
member her name. I don't remember any one like 
her among Mrs. Van Hoft-s friends." 

"Cousin Janetta was not a friend of Mrs. Van 
Hoft. I believe she knew her by sight and hearsay 
only. She was struck by Constance's likeness to her, 
and to-day she recognized, or believed that she recog- 
nized, the portrait of Constance's mother as a portrait 
of Mrs. Van Hoft." 

" Ah !" He gave a deep groan and again remained 
silent for a few minutes. "Thank you. You have 
told me all I wanted to know. When I left Paris I 
was in a state of hesitancy as to how far I was called 
on to act. I wish you to know that all my responsi- 
bility in Miss Van Klaft's affairs ceased when she be- 
came twenty-one. I have no right — no authority of 
any kind. She is as free to marry as — as Sir Rupert 
himself. But there are certain moral obligations. . . . 
There was a difficulty in deciding between duty to the 
living and a sentiment of honor to the dead. It would 

have been much easier to do nothing." 
in 17 
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"You mean n I began, and was silent, held 

back by a sense of treachery to the two whose lives 
depended perhaps on the disclosure of Mr. Goldney's 
secret Not through any word of mine should that 
disclosure come about "I don't want to know," X 
exclaimed, hastily. "I have no wish — no right to 
know anything." 

" But Mrs. Gascoigne knows, — Lady Augusta will 
know. My dear lady," he said, "the whole matter is 
taken out of our control. It does not depend on you 
or me, or Lady Augusta or Mrs. Gascoigne. It de- 
pends on Sir Rupert Keningale. It depends upon the 
strength of his love for Constance." 

We both glanced towards the piano near which Sir 
Rupert was sitting, his eyes bent on Miss Van Klaft's 
face as she talked to him while she played. 

" There are men in the world with whom love for a 
woman counts as everything. For them nothing else 
is worth weighing in the scale. In his youth Con- 
stance Van KlafVs father might, if he had been given 
the chance, have proved himself one of those men. I 
was given the chance, and proved that I was not. I 
say it now with shame. It would have been better for 
me could I have forgotten myself. Ah, my dear lady, 
you know Sir Rupert's character better than I do, you 
know whether love would weigh down the scale for 
him," 
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" Oh, don't ask me what I think/' I exclaimed. 
"You said yourself that the matter was outside as 
both. In charity let me remain an outsider." 

" I am afraid that is impossible in one sense, unless 
you choose to desert a helpless woman who has no 
friend here but you. Miss Van Klaft tells me that 
you are very sympathetic." 

" No," I answered, " but I am very sorry for her." 

" Ah, go on being sorry for her and give her your 
sympathy and counsel when the time comes for her to 
need them. That is all I ask. But even to sympa- 
thize effectually one must understand the state of affairs. 
And that isn't all. You see," he added, " my sym- 
pathy, for instance, isn't of much value to Miss Van 
Klaft ; and yet, God knows I have reason enough to 
be sorry for her." 

" I see that you are preparing me for a catastrophe/ 9 
I said. 

" A catastrophe ! A tragedy I Perhaps nothing at 
all. How can I tell ? It depends upon the strength 
of the emotions called into play. ' Do you feel ner- 
vous V } he added. " I know that you Englishwomen 
are terrified at the idea of a ' situation.' I have seen 
it many times. You are so sweet and smooth up to a 
certain point; but you do not like esclandre. Let me 
assure you that in this case there need be no eaclandre" 

" I am not an Englishwoman," I said. 
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"So much the better. Ah, I don't profess to be a 
brilliant person. I have dreadful defects. It must be 
the fault of my defects that Constance dislikes me- 
We have always jarred on one another. I must can- 
didly own that I have never felt any personal intex-est 
in her. I have resented the fact of her existence. Xt 
would have been so much happier for — everybody i£ 
she had never been born. That is how her father felt 
also. And yet the strange thing is that she is so like 
her mother. Yes, as I said, I am not conformable. 
But I possess a certain intuition, almost feminine in its 
quality, which in more than one crisis has guided me 
to those who were able to help me. It guides me now. 
It advises me to trust you." 

The music ceased before I could answer. Constance 
left the piano. Lady Augusta got up too, and bade 
Dr. Carbery good-night. So also did Cousin Janetta. 
Lady Augusta crossed over to where we were standing. 

" Mr. Goldney," she said, " will you kindly allow 
me to have some talk with you as soon as possible ?" 

" I am at your service, Lady Augusta." 

"I have a question to ask you," she went on. 
" Perhaps you may guess what it is." 

w Possibly," he answered. 

"It is important that my son should hear your 
answer. I am afraid the question may be a painful 
one to you. But please do me the justice to believe 
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that I feel acutely the position in which we find our- 
selves placed." 

"Do you wish to see me to-night?" he asked, 
simply. 

" If I might But is it not asking too much ? You 
must be tired. And yet anything is better than sus- 
pense." 

" I agree with you," he answered. 

" Then we are of accord," said Lady Augusta, in 
her most winning manner. " We meet as friends who 
sympathize with each other's difficulties, and who have 
mutual claims to consideration. I perhaps have this 
greater claim, that I am a mother to whom the happi- 
ness of her only son is the dearest object in life." 
Her voice trembled. I had never liked Lady Augusta 
so much as at that moment. " If you would come to 
my rooms at the hotel," she said, " Rupert will be 
there, and my friend Mrs. Gascoigne, who has been 
instrumental in opening my eyes to what I fear is the 
truth." 

" I will come," said Mr. Goldney. " But one thing 

I must stipulate. Whatever may transpire in this 

interview, Miss Van Klaft must be kept in ignorance 

of it. This was her father's most stringent charge to 

me." He glanced fearfully towards Constance as he 

spoke. She was talking to Colonel Hathaway. 

" Nothing will be known," said Lady Augusta. " I 
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assure you that I am as anxious as you can be — as 
even my son could be — to spare Miss Van Klaft in 
every way that is possible." 

Mr. Goldney turned to me. " I should like this 
lady to be present, if she will kindly consent," he said. 
" She is my ward's only woman friend. And Con- 
stance may need a woman friend before this crisis be 
past." 

" I will go with you," I said. " Lady Augusta, 
Sir Rupert has told me a great deal. My husband is 
in his confidence. I can be trusted." 

" I know that," she answered, kindly. " Hush ! 
Here is Miss Van Klaft." 

Constance and Sir Rupert came towards us. 

"What are you three talking about?" she said. 
" And why are you all going away so early ?" 

" We think you are looking very tired, my dear," 
said Lady Augusta. 

" I am frightfully tired," she answered, with a candid 
smile. " It is anxiety for the loss of my bracelet. I 
could not sleep last night for thinking of it. If I were 
not so tired I could not resist this glorious starlight. 
I should walk up to the Ch&let and ask if Mrs. 
Drysdale's head is better." 

" You will do nothing of the sort," said Sir Rupert, 
tenderly. " You will go to bed and rest and be fresh 
for to-morrow." 
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" Very well," she replied, submissively. " But all 
the same, I should like to go up to the Ch&let." 

" Good-night, my dear," said Lady Augusta, and 
she kissed the girl with a certain wistful solemnity. 

Dr. Carbery offered Lady Augusta his arm and 
took her to find her cloak. There was a general 
break-up. Sir Rupert and Mr. Goldney bade Con- 
stance good-night. 

" I shall be here in the morning," Sir Rupert said, 
u and you do not forget that in the afternoon we are 
going to drive my mother to Val d'llliez?" 

She nodded. 

" I shall persuade Mr. Goldney to come and have a 
smoke with me at the hotel," he said. 

" Don't lacerate my guardian's feelings by any fur- 
ther allusions to the mysterious Mrs. Van Hoft," she 
rejoined, looking after Mr. Goldney's retreating form 
as he followed Lady Augusta. " Do you know that 
I was quite shocked and startled at dinner to see 
the effect of my innocent remark? But now," she 
added, turning to me, " Rupert and I have solved the 
whole puzzle. Undoubtedly I am like Mrs. Van Hoft. 
Such things happen sometimes. Every one has a 
double walking about, if one could find out where. 
Equally undoubtedly, Mr. Goldney was in love with 
Mrs. Van Hoft. The inference is that she treated him 
horribly, as, from what I can glean from Cousin 
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Janetta's veiled hints, she was not a very estimable 
person. Well, now I understand why the sight of me 
has always been obnoxious to Mr. Goldney." 

She laughed, and so did Sir Rupert. Oh, the 
ghastliness of it all ! I turned abruptly away. 

" Are you going to bed, Mrs. Ruth ?" she asked. 

" No/' I answered ; " I feel restless. I am going 
across to the Dent du Midi with Lady Augusta." 

"And then, I suppose, to Ch&let B6rard. Well, 
give my love to Mrs. Drysdale. Ill tell Dr. Carbery 
to leave the door unlocked. It is lucky there are no 
burglars at Champfry." 

Dr. Carbery looked surprised when I told him that 
I might perhaps be an hour away. 

" Are you going to take part in the family council 
and to settle what Miss Van Klaft's pin-money is to 
be, for I presume that is what Sir Rupert and Mr. 
Goldney want to talk about? Poor old gentleman, I 
think they might have left even so important a matter 
as that till to-morrow, but I hear that he is going 
away again immediately." 

I was surprised. Did Mr. Ooldney mean to destroy 
this fairy city at a blast, and then run away from the 
ruins? 

" I shall not wait up for you," Dr. Carbery said, 
" but you'll find me in the dining-room till eleven. I 
am going to write to the Missus." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A FAMILY COUNCIL. 



It was only a few steps from Ch&let Avanthay to 
the Hdtel Dent du Midi. The street was empty now. 
Most of the ch&lets were closed and dark, and the 
straggling lights dotted here and there had a forlorn 
appearance. There was no moon, but the stars were 
wonderfully bright, and the mountains looked almost 
black against the dark blue of the sky, while the 
patches of snow upon the Dent du Midi shone out 
with dazzling clearness. We walked for several paces 
in silence, Mr. Goldney between Lady Augusta and 
Cousin Janetta, his slim, small shape looking par- 
ticularly shrunken in comparison with their ample 
proportions, Sir Rupert and I following. He seemed 
wrapped in a brown study. As we crossed over to the 
hotel, he said, abruptly, — 

" My mother seems determined that Mrs. Gascoigne 
shall assist at our family confidences. I wanted to 
have a quiet smoke with Mr. Goldney and a talk 
over arrangements. Not that it really matters. I 
suppose Constance is her own mistress." 

u Yes," I answered, feebly. I did not dare to say 
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anything about Cousin Janetta. I knew too well why- 
Lady Augusta desired her presence. 

" Of course, we regard you in a very different light," 1 

Sir Rupert went on. "Seriously, Mrs. Ruth, Con- 
stance and I can never thank you sufficiently for your 
sympathy. She feels that you are her true friend/' 

I had a choky sensation in my throat We had 
reached the hotel and were mounting the stairs. Lady 
Augusta stopped. Cousin Janetta had lingered on 
the landing to say a word to Countess Michaeli, who 
was going to her room for the night, and to intro- 
duce Mr. Goldney. Colonel Hathaway had bidden 
us good-night. 

" I think, Rupert, that we will go first/' said Lady 
Augusta with a curious solemnity. " The others will 
follow." 

I drew back, but, as if at the last moment her cour- 
age failed her, Lady Augusta turned to me. 

"Come with us," she said. "Mrs. Elliot knows 
that there is something important to be said. Mr. 
Goldney wished her to be present." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Sir Rupert, sharply. 
"Did Mr. Goldney wish Mrs. Gascoigne also to be 
present." 

"That cannot be avoided," said Lady Augusta. 
" It was through Janetta's instrumentality that this 
painful explanation has come about." 
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u What painful explanation ?" cried Sir Rupert ; but 
Lady Augusta opened the door of her sitting-room as 
she spoke and did not reply. 

We stood in the dim bare room over whioh one 
candle shed its feeble rays. 

" Rupert, my son," Lady Augusta said, with a be- 
seeching tone in her voice. " I fear there can be no 
doubt. You must prepare yourself for a shock. You 
know that all I care for in the world is your happi- 
ness. I only want you to hear the truth. Then it is 
for you to decide." 

Sir Rupert went to the mantel-piece and deliberately 
lighted another candle. Then he turned to Lady 
Augusta. 

" I see," he said, " that you wish Mr. Goldney to 
make some communication to me. I can only infer 
that it is to the disadvantage of Miss Van Klaft. 
Well, whatever the truth may be, let me hear it at 
once. I warn you that it must be a terrible revelation 
indeed that could part me from Constance now." 

Cousin Janetta and Mr. Goldney came in at that 
moment. Cousin Janetta looked anxiously from Lady 
Augusta to Sir Rupert. Her usually florid face was 
pale. It was evident that her loitering on the stairs 
had been intentional, and that she had wished to give 
Lady Augusta an opportunity for a word with her 
son. 
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" Come in, Mrs. Gascoigne," said Sir Rupert with 
frigid politeness. " Won't you sit down V 9 

He pulled forward a chair. 

" Sit down, Mrs. Ruth," he said. 

Then he turned again to Cousin Janetta. 

"My mother tells me that you have made some 
discovery in relation to Miss Van Klaft, — something 
which she wishes me to hear. Will you tell it to me ? 
I can imagine nothiug which could in any way affect 
my position towards Miss Van Klaft, and I ask, as 
having the right to protect her." 

I saw Mr. Goldney give a quick approving glance 
at Sir Rupert. 

"I am an unwilling instrument in the hands of 
Providence," said cousin Janetta, with her eyes cast 
down and her upper lip a little protruded after a way 
she had when agitated. " I don't think any one could 
say that the responsibility rests with me. It is clearly 
upon Mr. Goldney. He must be fully aware that 
there are circumstances in the history of Miss Van 
Klaft's mother which ought to be made known to Sir 
Rupert. I have no doubt that he came to Champ&y 
with the intention of making them known." 

" No," said Mr. Goldney, " I cannot take to myself 
the credit of such an intention." 

He stood by the table, his hands upon it, his head 
drooped a little, a certain querulous resignation con- 
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veyed in his voice and expression. The eyes of all of 

us were turned upon him. He had the air of yielding 

to force stronger than his own inclination. It was 

as if he had said, " Circumstances are too much for 

me ; I will make a merit of necessity and speak 

with even more frankness than could be required of 

me." 

Sir Rupert leaned against the mantel-shelf, perfectly 
composed, his face set, his eyes fixed upon Mr. Gold- 
ney as he listened with the deepest attention and with 
no sign of impatience for the climax. 

" My position has been a peculiar one/' Mr. Goldney 
went on. Miss Van Klaft's father left it entirely to 
my discretion whether in the event of his daughter's 
contemplated marriage I should withhold or make 
known to her future husband the facts of her mother's 
history. He gave me no instructions — no authority. 
I have been torn by conflicting feelings. I admit that 
abstract justice called upon me to speak.. When I left 
Paris yesterday I was not prepared to obey that call. 
I don't profess to walk in the ways of abstract justice. 
Life is to me personal, — individual ; I can't deal with 
general questions of morality. I am a selfish old man 
in feeble health, who resents being forced into a posi- 
tion of responsibility. It was entirely against my will 
that I was burdened with responsibility in the matter 

of Miss Van Klaft." 

18 
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" Sorely it was open to 70a to decline the burden," 
interrupted Sir Rupert. 

" I tried to do so," answered Mr, Goldney. " There 
were, however, conditions that made refusal difficult. 
Mr. Van Klaft and I were united by a curious bond. 
And, moreover, I was the only person in America 
acquainted with the circumstances to which Mrs. Gas- 
coigne has alluded. I had better say at once that 
after certain events which happened in Rome in the 
year '68, Constance's father took the name of Van 
Klaft from an uncle whose property he inherited, 
instead of his real name, which was Van Hoft." 

Sir Rupert gave a slight start, and leaned a little 
forward, listening with deeper attention. 

" I knew it," exclaimed Cousin Janetta. " From 
the moment that I saw Miss Van Klaft I was certain 
of the relationship. The portrait in the bracelet is 
the portrait of Mrs. Van Hoft, and Constance Van 
Klaft is Mrs. Van Hoft's daughter." 

"Is that true?" asked Lady Augusta, speaking for 
the first time. "Mr. Goldney, now you know the 
question I wanted to ask you. Tell me before my son 
if this thing be true?" 

Mr. Goldney bowed his head. 

" It is true," he answered. 

"This conveys nothing to me," said Sir Rupert. 
" Beyond certain vague hints, I am totally ignorant 
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of the history of Mrs. Van Hoft. If Constance is her 
daughter, why should that be a disgrace ? And even 
if it should be a disgrace, do you suppose that it will 
make any difference now between Constance and me?" 

There was a curious pause. Mr. Goldney stood 
silent. The muscles of his face twitched as if with 
strong feeling. 

" Who was Mrs. Van Hoft ?" said Sir Rupert. 

Mr. Goldney lifted his head, and let it fall again. 
Cousin Janetta half rose from her seat. 

"Ah, I can tell you," she began; but both Sir 
Rupert and Lady Augusta made a gesture to hold her 
back. 

" No/' said Lady Augusta. " Mr. Goldney is the 
person to speak. Let him tell us all that he knows." 

Mr. Goldney looked up. There was something 
deeply pathetic in the expression of his finely-cut 
wrinkled face. 

" Ah, dear lady," he said. " Is not that more than 
you have a right to expect?" 

"You look upon us as enemies," said Lady Au- 
gusta. " Oh, let us be fair and frank with each other. 
Have some regard for my son, and for me. - I have 
never pretended to care very much for Miss Van 
Klaft ; but I love my son, and I suffer through him. 
I would have welcomed her for his sake. Rupert, 
you believe me ?" 
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He made no answer. He was standing motion less, 
his eyes fixed on Mr. Goldney. 

" I don't regard yon as enemies," said Mr. Goldney. 
"I have a fellow-feeling for yon. History has a 
strange way of repeating itself. Twenty-five years 
ago I was in the same relation with regard to Mrs. 
Van Hoft as that in which Sir Rupert now stands 
towards her daughter." 

" You were engaged to be married to her ?" Sir 
Rupert spoke in a hard, dry tone. 

" I was engaged to be married to her," repeated Mr. 
Goldney. "I had the choice given me whether I 
would know the true history of her mother, and either 
run my risk open-eyed or turn from it altogether, or 
whether I would blindly marry the woman I loved, 
asking no questions, content only with the happiness — 
a short-lived one perhaps— of making her my own. I 
chose to know the truth, and I chose also not to run 
the risk. The engagement was broken off. Well, — 
after all these years, — having seen all that has come, I 
say solemnly that if I had that choice given me over 
again I would make a different one. I would brave 
the risk." 

" And the risk ?" asked Sir Rupert, still in a me- 
chanical voice. 

" The risk that my wife would develop the insanity 
hereditary in her mother's family. Mrs. Van Hoft's 
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mother spent the greater part of her life under re- 
straint. Mrs. Van Hoft killed her companion in a fit 
of homicidal mania, and has been for many years con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum." 

A silence fell upon the group after Mr. Goldney had 
made his announcement. Though all but one of us 
had known what was coming, that one showed the 
least shock of surprise. The only sign that Sir 
Bupert gave was a slight sudden contraction of the 
limbs and features. Then he stood still, his attitude 
even more rigid than before. Presently Lady Augusta 
got up and went towards him. 

" Rupert," she said, " you see that it is impossible." 

"What is impossible?" he asked in the dazed man- 
ner of one in a dream. 

"It is impossible that you can marry Miss Van 
Klaft. Oh, Bupert, my son, I feel for you with my 
whole heart, — but for you, of all men, it is im- 
possible." 

" I can say nothing now," he said ; " nothing," he 
added, with a little bitter laugh, " except that I am 
obliged to Mr. Goldney for his information, and to 
you and to Mrs. Gascoigne for the trouble you have 
taken in your interest for my welfare." 

" Bupert, you are unjust, you are cruel," exclaimed 
Lady Augusta. "This disclosure is not of our will. 
We are only instruments in the hands of God." 

o 18* 
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" It seems to me/ 9 he returned, fiercely, " that it is 
your God who is cruel and unjust, — not I. What 
have she and I done that this curse should be laid 
upon us?" 

" We are told that the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children," said Cousin Janetta. 

He took no notice of her interruption. 

" I can't think to-night," he went on, passionately. 
" I thought before till I was sick and mazed and dis- 
gusted. I gave it up and came here. I'm in the 
mood, I tell you, to take her and to cleave to her in 
defiance of reason. It seems to me that there would 
be a crooked sort of reason in it. We have both got 
the same taint. If there's poison in her blood, there's 
the same poison in mine. Anyhow, the obligation is 
neutralized. She wasn't afraid of me. Why should I 
be afraid of her?" 

"Rupert," said Lady Augusta, with a tremulous 
movement towards him, which was quite unlike her 
usual composed manner, — "Rupert, now that you 
have spoken of this thing which you would never 
talk of to me, though I know how you have felt 
about it, let me speak too. Janetta knows. Probably 
Mrs. Elliot knows. It was no secret. I married with 
my eyes open ; I took the risk, — a lesser one than yours, 
and I had faith in God to sustain me. I don't repent 
it, yet there is never a night in which I do not thank 
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God that your father was taken away before the doom 
came. I knew that it was coming! the doctors told 
me it must come. I always kept this from you. I 
tell you now." 

" My father was mad ?" said Sir Rupert, slowly. 

"No; not actually mad, but they said it would 
come. He had epileptic seizures. Once or twice he 
did wild things in fits of frenzy. Oh, how I have 
feared — how I have prayed for you ! Thank God, 
you are safe. They say you are safe. Your whole 
nature, temperament, everything, are different. But 
think of the agony of watching your child's face, 
and moods and ways. Think of living with that 
dread, — seeing it creep nearer and nearer, and waking 
one morning to find it certainty. You don't know — 
oh, Rupert, you don't know — what I have suffered." 

Lady Augusta had gone close to him. She seemed 
to have forgotten that we were there. As she spoke, 
she clung to his shoulder, and then her voice broke. 
She laid her head against him, and a fit of hysterical 
sobbing seized her. Cousin Janetta rose. " Oh, my 
poor friend !" she exclaimed, and would have gone to 
her, but Sir Rupert made a motion to her to remain. 

u No," he said. " You are very kind ; but it is for 
me to comfort my mother." He looked down on Lady 
Augusta. The strained look left his face. He put his 
arm round her. " Mother," he said, " this is too much 
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fur you. Let me take you to your room." He led 
her a few steps towards the door of her room, then 
stopped and turned to me. "Mrs. Ruth/' he said, 
"you will understand, and Mrs. Gascoigne and Mr. 
Goldney will forgive me for saying that we are better 
alone. My mother and I must face this matter to- 
gether." 

I got up and so did Cousin Janetta. " I am very 
sorry," she stammered; "we will go. Good-night, 
dearest Augusta." But Lady Augusta still sobbed, 
and Sir Rupert led her gently into the next room and 
closed the door. 

Mr. Goldney took his hat and stick. "We had 
better go," he said, in a dulled way. " It has been very 
painful. I have done all I can. It is all over." 

" It is not all over," I said. " There is Constance 
to be thought of." 

" Ah, Constance !" he exclaimed, as though she had 
in truth been far from his mind. " Constance is prob- 
ably sleeping, unconscious of all this dreary business. 
Doesn't that seem strange? She knows nothing of 
Mrs. Van Hoft. She knows nothing of the doom 
with which she is threatened. She will not know," he 
added, " till it comes." 

I shuddered. The ghastliness of it all struck me 
anew. Even Cousin Janetta uttered a low ejaculation 
of concern. "I am sorry," she repeated. "I am 
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sorry I ever came to Champ6ry. And yet I ought 
not to regret it," she added ; " I have saved the son 
of my dearest friend." 

Mr. Goldney made no answer. We walked along 
the corridor and down the staircase in silence. The 
hotel entrance was deserted now, and the porter looked 
at us in an aggrieved way, plainly hinting that we were 
keeping him up beyond the primitive Champ6ry hour. 
Lights were still burning, however, in the Croix F6d6- 
rale opposite, and in the Ch&let Avanthay a little lower 
down the street. 

" Good-night," I said to Cousin Janetta, and 
was impelled to add, " I don't suppose our arrange- 
ments for to-morrow will be carried out now. Lady 
Augusta and Sir Rupert will have something else to 
think of. It will be kinder to leave them to them- 
selves." 

Cousin Janetta resented the suggestion, and an- 
swered, stiffly, " I have known Lady Augusta forty 
years. She is the best judge as to whether or not my 
society will be a comfort to her under these trying cir- 
cumstances." 

I said no more. Mr. Goldney shook hands with me 
vaguely. " You will not let me see you home ? No ? 
Well, it is quite close and I am tired. Good-night, 
madam. You are very sympathetic. Be kind to 
Miss Van Klaft, I implore you. To-morrow, perhaps, 
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we shall know what is going to happen. I shall come 
and see you?" 

They crossed the street to the Croix F6d6rale, and I 
let myself into the Ch&let Avanthay. Dr. Carbery 
had not gone to bed. He looked up from the letter 
he was writing. " Well/' he said, with a laugh, " and 
have they settled satisfactorily how much money the 
future Lady Keningale may spend on her dresses?" 

My nerves had been strained, and, like Lady Au- 
gusta, though in a lesser degree, I broke down. " Oh, 
don't speak so," I exclaimed ; " it is not a thing to 
laugh at." 

" So I perceive," he answered, his tone changing. 
He put me into an arm-chair, and made me drink a 
glass of wine. "Don't worry yourself about other 
people's troubles," he said, kindly. " You will always 
have enough of your own to spend your strength upon. 
And love-troubles generally turn out for the best in 
the end." 

" Do they ?" I said, laughing a little hysterically. 

" Why, yes. They are a sort of test, don't you see ? 
and show what kind of stuff people are made of, and 
whether the amalgam is likely to hold together. And 
if it doesn't, why, so much the better. Don't worry, 
Mrs. Rath. Everything comes out right in the long 
run;" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MB. GOLDNEY's REVELATIONS. 

Ah, but the agony of the present ! I lay awake all 
night, and shuddered, when the rays of morning broke, 
at the thought of what was to come. 

Constance and I breakfasted alone. Dr. Carbery 
had started early, as was his custom, on a botanizing 
expedition. Hippie came rushing down fresh as the 
bunch of meadow-sweet she carried. Eugenia's head 
was better. She begged that I would not trouble 
about her, but that I would stay with Miss Van Klaft. 
Constance looked surprised. " Why does Mrs. Drys- 
dale suppose that I want any one to stay with me ?" 
she said. "I imagine that I am at Lady Augusta's 
orders, and that Sir Rupert is coming along presently 
to tell me what they are. So be off with you, Hippie, 
and when I get my orders, I'll send Mrs. Ruth up 
to Ch&let BSrard." 

"Oh, but we want you," said Hippie. "Marthe 
has given us up the kitchen for to-day. There's to be 
a cold luncheon, and we are going to make cakes and 
toffee. We want you to come and help us." 

" Well, we shall see," said Miss Van Klaft ; and 
Hippie ran back content with a half promise. We 
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waited for Sir Rupert, but he did not come. I pre- 
tended to be deep in my letter to Arthur. Constance 
got very restless. She called Caesar in, and the dog 
with the curious canine intuition seemed to guess that 
something was wrong and whined and licked her hand 
as if he wanted to show his sympathy. Constance 
declared that he was asking her to take him for a run. 
She moved from window to balcony and back again 
looking for signs of Sir Rupert. 

" Are they all dead at the Dent du Midi V she 
exclaimed, impatiently. " I shall not wait any longer. 
I see Mr. Goldney tottering out of the Croix F6d6rale, 
and I'm not in the humor to talk to him. When 
Rupert comes, Mrs. Ruth, tell him he'll find me at 
ChAlet BSrard." 

She took up her sailor hat and went off, followed by 
the dog, leaving me alone to meet Mr. Goldney. 

He looked so aged and bent and white that it struck 
me he too must have lain awake all night He 
coughed drearily as he came in. I said that I was 
afraid he had taken fresh cold on the journey, and 
that I hoped he had not had a very bad night. He 
tapped his chest in a melancholy manner. 

" It is the remains of my bronchial attack," he said. 
" Yes, I had a very bad night, but that doesn't matter. 
You too, dear lady, look wearied. Ah, we are great 
fools to be unhappy because other people are in trouble, 
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but I am a greater fool than you because I have ex- 
perience to convince me of my folly." 

" Ah," I said, " you are not so hard-hearted as you 
tried last night to make me believe. You do feel a 
deep personal interest in Constance." 

" I am afraid that it is not a sympathetic interest/' 
he said. " I have told you that her very existence is 
an irritation to me. What I suffered last night was 
the pain which one may feel in a wounded limb after 
it has been cut off. I am sorry for myself. I want 
to be out of all this. I want to go back to Paris 
to-morrow." 

He spoke in the querulous tone of a sick man, and 
on this account I made allowance for his selfishness. 
He looked searchingly round the room. " Where 
is she?" he said. 

"Constance? She has gone to Ch&let B4rard. 
Surely you met her as you came in ?" 

" No, I see how it is. She saw me coming and 
purposely avoided me. I am glad. I wanted to talk 
to you, not to her. Does she know anything? Has 
Sir Rupert been here ?" 

" No. Have you seen him ?" 

He shook his head. 

" No one has seen him. He is still the unknown 
quantity. I am very curious to see what he will do." 

I made no answer. Mr. Goldney put his hat down, 

K 19 
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bat did not seat himself. His eyes wandered to the 
window and balcony, which were only a little above 
the level of the street. The English tourists and the 
peasants as they passed could, by turning their heads, 
see all that we were doing within. 

Mr. Goldney fidgeted and walked to and fro. 

" It isn't at all quiet here/' he said. " Do they do 
all their love-making in front of these windows ? If 
so, it must be very entertaining to the inhabitants of 
Champ6ry, but very uncomfortable for the lovers." 

"No," I answered. "They usually sit in Con- 
stance's sitting-room. I will take you there if you 
like." 

It was a little parlor beyond the drawing-room 
which Mrs. Carbery had conscientiously devoted to 
her lodger's use. Constance's properties lay about, — 
her work-basket, some French novels, a box of the 
bonbons she was so fond of, a bundle of photographs 
of Sir Rupert. Mr. Goldney heaved a sigh as he 
placed himself in an arm-chair beside the couch, 
obviously Sir Rupert's chair. 

" Will they ever make love to each other in this 
room again ?" he said. " I am sorry for them, — as 
sorry as I might be for two people in a book or a 
play." 

I uttered an impatient exclamation. He shocked 
me. 
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" Dearest lady," he said. u I see you think me an 
inhuman monster. I was not always so. Indeed, I 
could tell you of storms of emotion, — veritable tor- 
nadoes which have shaken this withered old body. 
There comes a time when the flood-springs are dry, 
and there is nothing more to be poured forth. That 
time came for me some eighteen years ago. I wept 
then — yes, I wept — torrents — oceans. And now I can 
weep no more." 

He leaned forward, his wrinkled and yet finely- 
tinted face twitching slightly, his dull blue eyes seek- 
ing mine as if asking for sympathy. 

" Perhaps you don't believe me," he said. 

" Of course I believe you. It is easy to see that 
you have suffered, and that as regards Constance you 
do yourself injustice. But I find things very hard to 
understand." 

" I should like you at any rate to do me justice," he 
said. " Tell me what it is that you find so hard to 
understand." 

" There are a great many things— I haven't any 
right to ask." 

" I give you the right, dear lady. I wish you to 
ask," he said, eagerly. "It would be the greatest 
relief to me to confide in you." 

" Then," I began. " You said you were once going 
to marry Mrs. Van Hoft. You gave her up " 
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" Surely that is not bard to understand ?" he inter- 
rupted. " Listen. I should like you to know things 
from the beginning. I was then in the position in 
which Sir Rupert finds himself to-day. I too was a 
man of convictions — then. I took serious views of 
life. My ideas and aspirations were influenced by my 
Puritan ancestry, — by the conditions of New England 
life, — by a certain crudeness and harshness of definition 
that is inseparable from that life. There could be for 
me no compromises in those days. I was outside the 
complexities of modern civilization. My temperament 
was in advance of my training, as I discovered later. 
But then early associations had the best of it. Things 
were black or they were white. They were desirable 
or they were impossible. Well, marriage with her*' — 
he instinctively lowered his voice as he pronounced the 
pronoun — " seemed to me one of the impossible things. 
I had the courage of ignorance. I thought that I 
could cut away the offending part and that the wound 
would quickly heal. It is so easy when you are in a 
state of intense moral exaltation to haul out the knife 
and hack the limb. You don't realize for some time 
that such a wound may never heal." 

"I can understand that, but " It was with 

difficulty that I phrased my thoughts. "You gave 
hqr up. But you were with her in Rome, Cousin 
Janetta told me. You cared for her enough to be 
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her friend and her husband's friend. You were the 
guardian of her child. And yet you have no tender- 
ness for her child. Should not such a love be a bond?" 

"No," he said, with low-toned fierceness. "Not 
when the love is poisoned, — when there has been a 
crime against that love, — when " 

He stopped and gave me a sudden look which had 
a strange pathos in it It touched me intensely. I 
put out my hand to his in an impulse of remorse. 

" Forgive me," I exclaimed. " I ought not to have 
opened up old wounds. I am sure that you have 
more reason than I can guess for your feeling. And 
it is no busiuess of mine. I would not have spoken 
if you had not given me leave." 

He gently patted my hand. 

" I don't want to retract the permission. On the 
contrary, as I have said, it would be the greatest com- 
fort I could have to confide in you. I want to tell 
you something which will make you judge me less 
hardly. There is a greater reason than you can guess. 
I want to tell it to you. It's a secret. I have never 
told it to any one. I don't know what gives me this 
uncontrollable impulse to tell it to you. It need not 
entail any responsibility upon you. It may shock 
you, but it will do you no harm, and I only ask 
that you will not repeat it to any one. except your 

husband." 

19* 
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His words had filled me with vague dread. The 
thought that at any rate this secret was not too bad 
for Arthur's participation reassured me a little. 

" If I may tell Arthur " I said, hesitatingly. 

"Yes," he answered. "Or you may forget it to- 
morrow if that seems wiser to you. The fact is that I 
want a confessor. If your husband were here and the 
sort of man I imagine your husband might be, — I'm 
going to take that risk you see, — I'd tell him myself. 
Or if I were a Catholic I'd go to a priest and unbur- 
den my soul. And yet there's no moral guiltiness on 
my part ; and I am not in any way personally respon- 
sible. I wish you to believe this. The secret has 
nothing to do with me beyond that it concerns Con- 
stance. One thing is certain. She must not know it. 
What I cannot determine is, whether at this crisis Sir 
Rupert ought or ought not to know it. I am in- 
capable of judging. I wish to relieve myself by 
telling you." 

I withdrew my hand nervously. Then all had not 
been told ! Was there a still more terrible revelation 
to come? I wished intensely that Arthur were within 
reach. He was a priest of the church and would 
know how to advise. I imagined myself involved in 
complications of which he would disapprove. 

" I am afraid," I said. " I don't know whether he 
would wish me to listen." 
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"I think he would. You are a woman of the 
world, as well as a good woman. Believe me, I 
recognize your goodness. I have the deepest respect 
for you. Let me tell you my little history. When 
you know it, everything will be clear to you." 

I made no further protest, and he settled himself in 
his chair and proceeded in an even, unemotional tone. 

"You know, it is twenty-five years since I was 
engaged to Mrs. Van Hoft. I wasn't young then. I 
did not come into my fortune until I was nearly forty. 
I wasn't exactly a marrying man. I had always 
meant to wait till I could go to England, and I 
always meant to marry an Englishwoman, of an old 
family if possible. You know we Americans have a 
fancy for getting beyond the Mayflower period. It 
was a family tradition, of course, that we had come 
over in the Mayflower, but we couldn't trace ourselves. 
I met Miss Mauleverer in London ; that was her name. 
She came of an old family, and she was poor and very 
beautiful ; you have seen that. I fell in love with 
her. We were engaged. She liked me because I 
gave her lovely presents, — so she said. One didn't 
expect deep feelings from a creature so wayward and 
fascinating and out of the common. I didn't care 
in the least about that. I thought I would mould 
her. If I had married her, I should not have let 
her have the liberty that Van Hoft gave her. I 
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should have kept her straight, and if she had kept 
straight, perhaps the tragedy might never have 
happened. Haven't you noticed that an unlaw- 
ful love-affair acts like some poisonous drug upon 
a woman's whole nature, — perverting it to the 
very core — morally and physically? Well, Miss 
Mauleverer had a conscientious relative who was a 
doctor. He had made mad people his study, and at 
one time her mother had been under his care. Through 
some odd chance I had brought an introduction to 
him, and I suppose he took a fancy to me. Anyhow, 
he thought it his duty to give me the opportunity of 
learning her family history, which had been carefully 
concealed from me by the aunt who had brought her 
up. It was then that I had the choice of knowledge 
or ignorance. Odd, isn't it ? how at some particular 
juncture of life everything seems to combine to pro- 
duce one predetermined result, and even one's passing 
fits of petulance, and the pricks to one's self-love, be- 
come tools in the hands of fate. I often wonder 
whether, if I had not had a foolish lover's quarrel on 
the very day before that old man spoke to me, things 
would have turned out differently. She wrote me an 
impulsive, angry note of release, which gave me the 
opportunity of withdrawing from the engagement 
without any further explanation. I took the oppor- 
tunity. I gave myself no time to waver. I accepted 
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the release, and sailed at once for America. The knife 
was sharp. The stroke cut deep. Ah, dear lady, the 
hurt pained ; it festered. I could bear it no longer. 
I resolved to go back to her, come what might. I re- 
turned to London. She had gone abroad. She was 
married, — married to my friend." 

" Your friend !" I repeated. 

" Van Hoft was my friend. He was of Dutch- 
American extraction, though for years his people had 
been settled in Europe, and he had been my guest the 
year before in New England. He had known of my 
engagement, — not, of course, the true reason of its rup- 
ture. He had been in love with Miss Mauleverer, 
and had gone away when she accepted me. As soon 
as he heard that she was free, he presented himself 
again. He was rich, and her aunt hurried on the mar- 
riage. It took place abroad, and I found them at 
Nice."- 

After the first hurried flow of confidence, he made 
little dramatic pauses. It was clear that he himself 
was deeply interested in the recital he was making, 
though he kept all the time his unimpassioned man- 
ner. To me, in truth, the story was intensely ex- 
citing. I filled in the pauses with eager questions. 

" You went to them ?" 

"Yes. There was a half explanation, — none, I 
need not say, of the real motive which actuated me, 
P 
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but one that made very evident the fact that I had. 
always loved her. As for her, I used to fancy then 
and later that she was a sort of Undine, an undeveloped 
creature for whom passion had no meaning. She was 
capricious, frivolous, charming. She accepted me with 
an apparently innocent frankness, which I sometimes 
think now was the cunning of a madwoman, with 
which she hid her real nature. She had not cared for 
me. She did not care for her husband. She basked 
in adoration as a butterfly basks in sunshine, and wel- 
comed me delightedly as a devoted slave. This very 
frankness made more easy the position in which I 
proposed to myself we three should stand to each 
other." 

" And that ?" I asked, almost below my breath. 

"Ah, dear lady," he answered, with' a certain fine 
modesty, "I never set up for being heroic, but in 
those days I think I had dreams of chivalry. I told 
Van Hoft that I had loved his wife, and that I loved 
her still. I asked him to allow me to remain her 
friend. He never had the faintest spark of jealousy of 
me. I never forgot that I was only her friend. The 
position would have been impossible if she had loved 
me. It would have been impossible if she had loved 
her husband." 

" They were not happy ?" 

"Van Hoft had a curious temper. He was pas- 
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sionately attached to her, and she drove him almost 
wild at times with her flirtations and her caprices. 
He had fits of moody resentment, in which he used to 
leave her to herself. He gave me a sort of commission 
to watch over her. Was ever anything stranger than 
this bond ? She was afflicted with an intolerable rest- 
lessness, in which there seemed to me signs of danger. 
Change and excitement were like anodynes to her. 
They took to wintering at Rome. It was in Rome 
that she met the man who became her lover. It was 
in Rome that her child was born — three years after 
her marriage." 

He made another and more significant pause. " Do 
you understand now ?" he said. " Can you not under- 
stand now why I hate to look at Constanee Van Klaft, 
— why I loathe the fact of her existence ? It is be- 
cause, though she is the image of her mother, I can 
trace in her also a subtle likeness to her father. It is 
because she represents to me the degradation of the 
woman I loved." 

This was his secret. I understood. Oh, my poor 
Constance, victim of the double taint ! I could not 
speak. 

He went on : " When I look at Constance, I think 
of the years of smiling treachery, during which my 
suspicions were disarmed by her mother's diabolically 
innocent candor. I remember how she fooled me; 
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how she fooled her husband. He never knew. She 
herself told me in a fit of passion only a day or two 
before she committed the fatal deed. She told me in 
malicious triumph in order, she said, that she might 
free herself from my degrading espionage. He had 
been her lover for years. His name was the Marchese 
Montarini. Constance was then three years old. He 
had grown tired of her. She found out that he was 
carrying on an intrigue with her companion. The dis- 
covery drove her mad. You know all the rest. You 
know that she killed the girl. . . . Now you can 
understand what I suffered." His voice had changed 
and deepened into a passionate intensity. " No, you 
cannot, for you could never realize what she was to me, 
— what a religion I had made of my loyalty to her. 
Soulless as I thought her, I yet believed in her till the 
last. It was the destruction of my altar, the shatter- 
ing of my god." 

He raised his neat hands in a gesture of despair and 
got up suddenly and turned away from me. When he 
showed me his face again it was calm, and he spoke 
in his usual tone. 

"Van Hoft took the child to America. His in- 
stinctive shrinking from her always struck me as a 
curious psychological manifestation of that unknown 
fact. He believed her bone of his bone, and yet 
nature revolted against the imposture. Even when he 
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died and flung her on to me it was as if he were merely 
glad to get rid of her. He left it entirely to my dis- 
cretion how I should deal with these horrible condi- 
tions of her life. He only charged me to keep her, if 
possible, in ignorance of them. He must have been 
aware that in telling her lover the truth, there was the 
risk of her also learning it. That would be disastrous 
for her and might hasten the calamity we dread." 

" But there is no danger of that. You have warned 
Sir Rupert?" 

"No, why?" he replied, wearily. "I have done 
nothing. I tell you that I have not seen him." 

"You must see him — at once. You must tell 
him." 

" Why ?" he repeated. " This danger is as clear to 
him as it is to me. He should have her welfare even 
closer to his heart than I. He loves her, I do not." 

A terror came over me. I thought of Constance in 

her unconsciousness, making toffee with the children 

at the Ch&let. I pictured the entrauce of Sir Rupert, 

his gloomy reserve, Constance's winning insistence 

on explanations. I saw the man distraught, goaded 

by all the maddening incongruities of circumstance, 

guards flung down ; the hurrying on of that tragic 

scene which would culminate in catastrophe. I 

seized Mr. Goldney's hand and almost pushed him 

to the door. 

20 
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" You must go. You must find Sir Rupert. You 
must tell him everything, — everything that you have 
just told me. You must tell him before he sees her. 
You must appeal to him for Constance's sake. It is 
horrible to think of her loneliness. There is no one 
in the world but he who can take care of her." 

" My dear lady," he pleaded faintly, " do you reflect 
that Sir Rupert may be learning of his future wife 
what it is not necessary that he should know?" 

"It i% necessary," I said with feverish insistence. 
"It is his right to know, and it is your duty to tell 
him. Oh, don't let there be any, more lies and reser- 
vations. Don't you see that this knowledge will plead 
with him on her behalf, — how could it be otherwise 
when he loves her? It will plead with him that he 
may not leave her utterly desolate. I don't know if 
that is best. I don't know anything. It is all in 
God's hands, but God can work a miracle, and love is 
strong enough to overcome all things." 

A flickering smile played on Mr. Goldney's wrinkled 
face, a smile that was very pathetic. 

"Love is strong enough," he said. "It's strong 
enough to do anything. Love is the only thing that 
endures and burns on to the grave and beyond it. It 
is we who clog its power and dim its light. It's we 
who are not strong enough." 

" Go," I urged. " They may be meeting now. I 
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will go too. Tell him everything. Let there be no 
half truths." 

At that moment, as we moved to the door, it was 
opened from without, and Sir Rupert stood upon the 
threshold. 

" I heard your voices," he said, simply. " I heard 
what you said. What do you mean by half truths ? 
Have I not been told everything?" 

"•No," I answered, desperately. " Mr. Goldney has 
still something more to tell you." I went out of the 
room and closed the door. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

IT WAS A DREAM. 

I stood by the window waiting. The people in the 
street passed by like figures painted on a moving 
scene, so little reality had they. Henry Joris lifted 
his cap, and Rita Blunt smiled and nodded and waved 
a little bunch of fresh edelweiss that some one had 
brought her. Then came the Cur6 and Veuve 
Patience driving her donkey, which was laden with 
fruit and vegetables from Val d'llliez. The French 
children laughed and called to each other, and so did 
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the guides round the H6tel Dent da Midi. Through 
it all sounded the distant roar of the river and the 
murmur of the men's voices in the next room; and 
through it all I was overwhelmingly conscious of the 
inarticulate prayer which rose from my own heart, — a 
prayer that seemed to say, "Oh, that he may be 
strong enough to cleave to her ! Oh, that love may- 
conquer !" 

Would he be strong enough? Or no; was it not 
for parting that the greater strength was needed? 
Which form would his courage take ? What was the 
real stuff of which the man was made ? And then 
there fell upon me a stupefying sense of helplessness 
and of the limitations of all human vision. Can we 
know, in the face of a great crisis, what our very 
nearest and dearest will think and feel ? 

I don't know how long I stood there. The door 
opened at last, and Mr. Goldney came forth. 

"I have done what you wished," he said. "He 
stands face to face with the naked truth — as I myself 
know it." 

"What will he do?" I murmured, with dry lips. 
"Will he leave her?" 

Mr. Goldney shook his head. 

" Ah ! Can I tell ? Can any one tell what the 
heart of another will counsel ? I have told him what 
I would do if I could go back twenty-five years." 
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He took my hand in his and raised it to his lips 
with a fine deference that touched me. 

" Thank you, dear lady," he said ; and with these 
words he left me. 

I waited for Sir Rupert to make some sign, but all 
was silence in Constance's little boudoir. When at last 
I went in, he was standing almost in his attitude of 
the night before against the mantel-piece, his arms 
folded, his head bent, his eyes moodily staring from 
under his contracted brows. 

I took my former place on the sofa, saying nothing, 
and after a moment or two he came and placed himself 
on the chair beside me. I could see that he was deeply 
agitated. His eyes wandered round the room with all 
its little traces of Constance's occupation. He put out 
his hand with an impulsive gesture towards Constance's 
work-basket, and tenderly took the piece of embroidery 
which was hanging out of it, folded it and put it in 
his breast-pocket. 

" She won't grudge it to me," he said. " She was 
working at it yesterday as I sat here, and we talked 
of our happiness and of what we were going to do 
when we were married. Poor little piece of work! 

It will never be finished, — never. And we " He 

stopped, his voice had broken. 

"And you?" I said. 

" We shall never be married. I have come to tell 

20* 
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her so. And I'd rather that a knife were pat into 
my heart this moment. That's the sort of thing peo- 
ple always say — in books. I've laughed at it ; but it's 
true." 

I sat in speechless sorrow. 

" Say something," he cried at last " Tell me I'm a 
coward, a brute. Tell me anything. Look at me 
even. Only don't stare away into vacancy as if you 
couldn't bear to feel that I was in the world." 

I did look at him. I could hardly bear the ex- 
pression of his eyes. 

" I don't know what to say," I faltered, struggling 
with a rising sob. "I am sorry for you. I don't 
know whether you are right or wrong. I don't pre- 
tend to judge. You are a man and you can bear 
things. You are not the one who is deserted. It's 
for her that I am most sorry." 

€t Do you think I am not sorry too? Do you think 
it has cost me nothing ? Do you think I don't know ? 
— Sorry ! Good God ! Am I made of stone ! I 
can't face her. I daren't face her. Do you know that 
it was only yesterday she said to me, — I shall re- 
member her dear words till I die, — l You've made me 
understand what real happiness is. If I were to die 
to-morrow, I should have had a glimpse of heaven.' 
• . . To-morrow ! That is to-day. And I've got to 
kill her!" He flung his hands over his face for 
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a moment; and I saw that his body was shaking. 
"Do you think it can be as bad as that for her?" he 
said presently. " It's not possible that she can care 
for me like that? I'm not worth it. The sort of 
man she should love in that way wouldn't desert her 
now. He would sacrifice himself, his family, his con- 
victions, — everything. He'd go to hell for her sake. 
And that's what I can't do. And I've got to tell her ; 
and I can give no reason. How am I to tell her ? I 
am a coward. And she is so utterly, utterly friendless !" 

All this he poured forth in incoherent fashion, and 
I listened, feeling grimly that here there was no part 
for me. 

" It is a frightful position," he went on, passionately. 
" She hasn't a being in the world to guard her. Her 
very existence is a wrong. It's like a soul lost in 
space. She has no home, no friends, no protector. 
She has been unwelcome since her birth. It is hor- 
rible. . . . And she is so sweet, so unconscious. . . • 
And if I could only take her away — away to some 
planet where there was no such thing as responsibility, 
no natural law, no inherited curse. . . ." 

He got up and walked the room, as his way was 
when he was moved beyond himself. Presently he 
came back. 

" There's no use in raving against Fate," he said, in 
a quieter tone. "lama coward. I admit it. My 
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mother and I leave Champ6ry this afternoon. The 
only comfort I have lies in thinking that she has got 
you still. Don't forsake her, Ruth. Arthur will 
understand. I'll tell him everything. Stay with her 
till the worst of this is past. Good God 1" And he 
burst into a fierce laugh. " What a conceited, egotis- 
tical coxcomb I must seem ! What right have I to 
suppose that she will be crushed by it? She was 
proud enough before. She'll call her pride to her 
help now." 

" I will stay with her as long as she needs me/' I 
said ; " and as long as Arthur will spare me." 

" That is kind of you. And you'll write to me. 
But where's the use of that? It's better that we 
should look upon each other as dead." 

"Tell me," I said. "Last night you wavered. 
What has brought you to this conclusion ?" 

He hesitated. " My mother and I talked the whole 
night through. For the first time in both our lives 
I saw the real woman. It was a storm. I realized 
all that she had masked so silently all these years. 
She told me things, — things about my father which I 
had never known. She has endured a martyrdom in 
keeping them hidden from the world. She described 
the agonies she had suffered. She showed me that my 
marriage would be a double dooming, — a dooming of 
Constance as well as of myself. You see . . • The thing 
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was madness; it was an impossibility. I made my 
decision. I have not wavered since, — or, if I wavered, 
it was only for a moment when Mr. Goldney told me 
that other secret, and my heart yearned to her in the 
strongest impulse of pity and protection." 

" Oh 1" I exclaimed, " I am glad of that." 

Caesar's deep bark sounded below the balcony out- 
side. Sir Rupert started and turned very pale. I 
heard Constance's voice calling to the dog, and then 
the opening and closing of a door. 

" I had better leave you," I said, and got up. 

He put his hand on my wrist. " I dare not trust 
myself. It would be worse for her and worse for me. 
I ask you to have pity on my weakness and to stay." 

Caesar pushed open the door of the room and 
bounded towards us, his great red tongue hanging out. 
He licked Sir Rupert's hand and jumped upon him, 
then seemed to become aware that something strange 
had happened, for he stopped short and made a step 
back and stood looking at us with a most human 
questioning in his dog's eyes. 

Constance had followed him. She too stood still 
and glanced in wonder and alarm from Sir Rupert to 
me and from me again to him. 

" Rupert," she said, " what is the matter ?" 

He did not answer. It seemed impossible for him 
to meet her eyes. 
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" Rupert ?' she repeated, then made a step towards 
me. 

"Mrs, Ruth — tell me. Why doesn't he speak? 
What dreadful thing has happened ?" 

I involuntarily stretched out my arms to her. She 
made a little impatient gesture. 

" Tell me " 

" He has come to tell you something," I said. " He 
will tell you himself. He wishes me to stay because 
he is afraid — he is afraid that you may be hurt and 
angry, — because he cannot comfort you," 

My faltering voice, my miserable eyes, and his stony 
silence must have half told her what was coming. 
She straightened herself with a certain pathetic dig* 
nity. " Stay with me. I have no one but you," she 
said. " If he says that he cannot comfort me, it must 
mean that he is going to leave me." 

" Yes," said Sir Bupert, doggedly. " It means that 
I am going to leave you. I have come to tell you that 
we must part, — that our engagement is ended." 

She turned deadly white and tottered for an instant 
as. if she would have fallen. Her hands were raised 
in a helpless movement. In an instant he was at her 
side and was supporting her. 

" My darling 1" he cried. " It breaks my heart I — 
I love you — I would die for you. And yet I must 
leave you." 
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"You must leave me," she repeated, in a bewil- 
dered way. "What have I done? I— don't — under- 
stand." 

She looked at him, pushing him a little away from 
her, both her hands upon his arm. " You tell me that 
you love me ! And you say that our engagement 
must end ?" 

" I love you," he said again. " I shall never love 
any other woman. It is of no use. There are reasons 
— there is a reason that can never be got over. We 
can never be married. It is impossible — impossible — 
impossible!" He seemed to fling the words at her. 
" If it were not impossible do you think I could bear 
to give you up ? I am a brute — a fiend for telling 
you like this. I can't make phrases. I am afraid of 
myself. I am afraid of its being too hard for me. 
Try to forgive me, Constance. I daren't ask you to 
think kindly of me ; but try to forgive me." 

He caught her hands. She did not seem to hear his 
pleading. She seemed to have grasped only the one 
fact, — that they must part. 

"Why?" she stammered. "Why . . . You can 
do this !" 

" It is not I," he cried. " It is something stronger 
than you or I." 

Again she said, bewilderedly, " You must leave me ! 
... It is my guardian. He has always hated me. 
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What has he said against me? He took my father's 
love from me. Why has he robbed me of you 

too?" 

" It is not your guardian. It is ... I cannot bear 
it . . . Constance — kiss me . . . Say good-by." 

He took her in his arms, but she broke away from 
them. He kissed her hands passionately. 

" No," she said. " It is as you wish. It is ended. 
I am strong. I can bear it. Good-by." 

She went away from him a step or two, then stopped. 
" Did you come back to me that you might break my 
pride, and make me suffer worse pain ? Had you not 
done enough ?" 

"Oh, my God!" he said, with a groan. "Do you 
think this of me ?" 

"I am strong," she said again. "I can bear it. 
Sut I should like you to tell me, — it will save me 
some useless thinking perhaps. Why did you not 
know your own mind sooner? Is this some new thing 
that has parted us ?" 

" It is . . . Do you not know ? I told you once that 
we — that I had a taint upon me, — that I ought not to 
marry " 

A sudden gleam came over her face. " Is that all ?" 
she said. " Yes, you told me. And it was put away. 
What has that to do with it now ? I said I did not 
care. I said I»was not afraid." 
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"But Jam afraid. I dare not. I cannot." 

" Still I do not understand," she said, in icy accents, 
" why you have waited — till now." 

" Because I did not know, — there is more. I have 
heard — I know. There are things which I cannot ex- 
plain to you, which have shown me that it is impos- 
sible. That is all I can say, — it is impossible. Think 
me weak, cowardly, heartless. Think me mad if you 
choose — That at least should be an excuse for me, — I 
have no excuse for myself. I shall always think 
of you as an angel who came to me in a beautiful 
dream " 

" Stop 1" she interrupted. " You are right, it was a 
dream, and you have awakened from it. I too shall 
try to look upon it as a dream. Now I will keep 
you no longer. Good-by." And without another 
word or another look she left the room. 

Csesar bounded after her. We heard the two mount 
the stairs. I even fancied, so intense was the silence 
between us two who remained, that I heard the lock 
turned in her bedroom door. We must have stood 
two or three minutes without speaking. Sir Rupert 
took up his hat. 

" Good-by, Ruth," he said, in a husky voice. "God 
bless her whatever happens. It is better for her to 
think the worst of me than that she should know the 
truth. That must at all costs be kept from her. I 

L q 21 
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am going straight home. I shall see Arthur. Be 
kind to her." 

And then he too was gone. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A TOKEN OF WIDO\^OOD. 

I went to the door of Constance's room. As I had 
supposed, it was locked. 

" Constance," I said. " May I come in ?" 

" No," she answered in a perfectly clear voice. " I 
would rather be alone. Please don't wait luncheon 
for me. Perhaps by and by I shall go for a long 
walk with Caesar." 

It seemed very extraordinary. I had expected her 
to be prostrate. Any other girl would have been 
crushed to the earth. But then Constance was not 
like other girls. I went down and ate a solitary 
luncheon as best I could, sending up a tray by Jeanne, 
but she came down to say that mademoiselle wanted 
nothing. 

About three o'clock a carriage laden with luggage 
clattered past the Ch&let Avanthay. There was a 
modest brown portmanteau among the great white- 
lettered boxes. Lady Augusta's maid was a con- 
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spicuous object on the front seat, but Sir Rupert and 
his mother leaned so far back that they were almost 
out of sight. 

I caught a glimpse of a dogged miserable profile 
inclined resolutely from me. Lady Augusta was 
closely veiled. She must have seen me, nevertheless, 
for she waved her hand from the window in token 
of farewell. 

I wondered whether from the upper story Constance 
was watching the last of her lover. I wondered 
whether at that moment her stoical fortitude had 
broken down. Presently Cousin Janetta came towards 
me from the H6tel Dent du Midi. She must have 
been assisting at the departure. She nodded and came 
close to the balcony where I was standing, so that her 
head was on a level with my knees. 

" I have been seeing dearest Lady Augusta off," she 
said. " She begged me to give you her best remem- 
brances, and to say that she hoped to see you again 
later under happier circumstances. Poor Lady Au- 
gusta! One might almost have thought it was she 
whose engagement had been broken off, she took it so 
to heart." 

" I am glad that she felt it," I said, shortly. 

" You don't forgive any of us, Ruth, and I think it 
is such a very wrong-headed view," said Cousin Ja- 
netta, severely. " I can excuse Sir Rupert, though he 
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was almost rude to me when I bade him good-by. No 
doubt his thoughts were with Miss Van Klaft. He 
certainly looked like a man in a dream. Tell me, — 
you were here,— did they have a very affecting 
parting ?" 

"I can tell you nothing," I answered. 

"Ah I Of course they were alone. I can imagine 
it Poor girl. How does she bear up?" 

" I have not seen her since Sir Rupert left." 

Dr. Carbery appeared with his net for catching but- 
terflies and his specimen basket in his hand. He was 
very red and hot, and his face expressed an amiable 
perplexity. I was startled by a ringing laugh behind 
me and turned at the sound as though I had been 
struck. Constance Van Klaft leaned forward over 
the edge of the balcony. She had come down-stairs 
and entered the sitting-room unobserved. 

" You look like Monsieur Thirion in the Pattes de 
Mouches" she said. " Where is your beetle?" 

" And where is your Prosper ?" he rejoined. " What 
does he mean by driving off with Lady Augusta and 
her'A. K.' trunks?" 

" If you will come in I will tell you. It would be 
a little embarrassing to give the true explanation in 
this public place/' she answered, with amazing cool- 
ness, and laughed again. There was something ter- 
rible in that laugh. It was so soulless. Her face 
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seemed to me soulless too. Her blue eyes were very 
bright, and the muscles about her mouth rigid. 

" Constance," I exclaimed, imploringly, " let me tell 
them. You cannot stand this." 

" Yes, I can," she answered, " and I will not let 
you tell them. But you may do something if you 
like. You may tell him that I — I laughed. I don't 
seem to feel it, do I ? It's quite true. I don't. I 
feel nothing. I am like a bit of wood or stone. — How 
do you do, Mrs. Gascoigne ?" She went forward to 
meet Cousin Janetta, who came in with Dr. Carbery. 
" I'm sorry you were disappointed of the Val d'llliez 
expedition this afternoon." 

" It — it doesn't matter," stammered Cousin Janetta, 
taken aback by the girl's quietude. 

" Good-morning, my dear," said Dr. Carbery, put- 
ting down his butterfly-net and basket of spoils, " I 
haven't seen you before this morning. Will you 
explain this abrupt departure ?" 

"I had better tell you at once that Sir Rupert 
Keningale and I have agreed to break off our engage- 
ment," replied Constance, still with icy composure. 
" I should be glad if you would make it known." 

" Nonsense ! — a lovers' quarrel. He will be back 
again to-night." 

" He will never come back, and there is no quarrel," 
replied Constance. " I hope you will understand that 
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we are both satisfied. There was a mistake from the 
beginning, that is all, and we found it out before it was 
too late. You will see that there is nothing tragic 
about the affair, — nothing about which you need con- 
dole with me. I am perfectly satisfied. I only want 
you to know that it is ended. Now I have got to 
send some telegrams, and I want to see Mr. Goldney, 
and I think I will take Caesar for a run/' 

She made a little bow to Cousin Janetta. " Give 
my love to Mrs. Drysdale, and tell her I am so glad 
her head is better." 

Then she left the room, calling Caesar as she went. 

Dr. Carbery gave a queer little whistle. 

" That is the most extraordinary thing I have ever 
heard," he said. 

" And certainly she is the most heartless — the most 
shameless young woman I ever had to do with," ex- 
claimed Cousin Janetta. " When I think of poor Sir 
Rupert's face this morning, and dear Lady Augusta's 
distress ! Well, one can only feel that sympathy has 
been completely wasted — in that quarter, at any rate. 
But what could one expect from the daughter of such 
a mother ?" 

Dr. Carbery looked still more puzzled. 

" Then it has been her doing ?" he said. 

I hastily interposed. Would Cousin Janetta come 
up- stairs with me while I put on my hat? I wanted 
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particularly to show her a little present that Arthur 
had sent me. And then we would walk up to Eu- 
genia's ch&let and call on Countess Michaeli on the 
way and otherwise disseminate the news that Sir 
Rupert Keningale was not going to marry Miss Van 
Klaft. Cousin Janetta could not resist the bait. I 
got her to my room and impressed upon her the abso- 
lute necessity for avoiding allusions to Miss Van 
Klaft's mother. I played a somewhat Machiavelian 
part, allowing her to infer that I also condemned Con- 
stance as an unprincipled flirt and was convinced that she 
had never really cared for Sir Rupert. Cousin Janetta, 
to do her justice, had some sense of honor, and prom- 
ised to exercise discretion. She had accomplished her 
mission and could rest on the gratifying conviction 
that she had saved Lady Augusta and her son, — not to 
speak of future scions of the house of Keningale. As 
for Miss Van Klaft, it was of no consequence what 
became of her, and Cousin Janetta magnanimously 
agreed that the secret of our conference at the Hfltel 
Dent du Midi should remain undivulged. 

Constance did not appear again till several hours 
later. The girls told me that she and Caesar had been 
making the tour of the Gallery cliff. We were all in 
the street watching the sunset. Never had there been 
seen at Champ&y one so beautiful. The heights, of 
Bonnavaux and the more distant mountains strctejred 
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up their opal peaks to a sky of flame, and the lower 
snow-patches were purple. All the people turned out 
to look at it, but they did not stay long, for the din- 
ner-bells were ringing in the pensions and hotels. It 
was whispered freely round that the Keningales had 
gone and that Miss Van Klaft had broken off the 
engagement and was exulting over it in the most heart- 
less manner. Already it was rumored that Mr. Gold- 
ney had brought the tidings of a more exalted suitor. 
That was all these American girls cared about. Mr. 
Goldney allowed the insinuation to pass uncorrected. 
He lingered with me after Cousin Janetta had hurried 
in to the table-d'h$te of the Croix F6d6rale. 

" I am dining in my own room to-night," he said. 
" I would not dine at the Chalet Avanthay, though 
Dr. Carbery was good enough to ask me. I thought 
it might be an embarrassment to her. Of course I 
mean Constance. I am very uneasy. If you could 
explain her to me I should be grateful." 

" I can't explain her to myself," I answered, u ex- 
cept on the supposition that she is intensely proud and 
is determined that no one shall see her wounds." 

" I give it up," he said, with a little hopeless sigh. 
" I did not think she was strong like that. If it be 
so, her fortitude is heroic. Perhaps after all she does 
not really care and all this is wasted and the real 
tragedy has yet to come — as her mother's came. Her 
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mother was not proud, — not in that way. She put 
herself in the mire for her lover to tread upon." 

u Will you tell me what became of her?" I said. 

" It is a pitiful story. Van Hoft challenged him. 
He was wounded, but recovered. It was always incon- 
ceivable to me that Van Hoft did not guess the whole 
truth. He had no conception it had lasted so long. 
Now comes the strangest part of the whole. The 
man's chivalry seems to have awakened. Perhaps he 
really was in love with her all through, and the other 
thing was a temporary madness ; perhaps he felt that 
he owed her something. At any rate he came to her 
rescue. There was a trial and she was found to be 
insane, and imprisoned in one of the State asylums. 
A year later she had a lucid interval, and at her .urgent 
entreaty was allowed to see her lover. He concocted a 
plan of escape, — got her out of the asylum and fled 
with her to England. Almost immediately she again 
became insane, and when the Italian government applied 
for her to be given up, the English authorities placed 
her in confinement in England." 

"She is alive?" 

" I believe so, though I have heard nothing of her 
for some months. Van Hoft set aside a sum of money 
in provision for her. The whole matter was put in 
the hands of an English lawyer, who had been mixed 
up with her family. There were legal difficulties, — 
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complications with the Italian government. I don't 
know how it was all settled. But in any case she is 
not treated in the least like a prisoner. Her life 
appears to have been made as happy as possible, and 
she has every comfort 1 ' 

There was a pause. 

" Can you tell me what Constance means to do ?" he 
asked presently. 

I shook my head. il You saw her this afternoon ?" 

" Yes, but she seemed to be wearing a mask. It is 
that which puzzles me. I have an impression that she 
is reckless, though her manner is so quiet. She said, 
' If you don't know why my engagement is broken off 
you can assume that Sir Rupert and I have agreed 
that we should not be happy together, — that there is 
no blame on either side, and that you have no occasion 
to pity me. You can see for yourself that I am not 
heart-broken/ I felt that it was bravado, but she did 
not move a muscle, and if she was playing a part, 
contrived, at any rate, to make it appear like reality. 
She also said that I need not trouble myself in future 
about her concerns, that she understood her father's 
will permitted her to make ducks and drakes of her 
money if she pleased, and that she should probably go to 
Borne for the winter, and after that travel in the East." 

" To Rome !" 1 repeated. 

" It is like destiny, isn't it ? The older I grow, the 
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more of a fatalist I become. But she is quite right. 
Neither I nor any one else has any control over her. 
I can't prevent her from going to Rome, or, for that 
matter, to the Mountains of the Moon. Fortunately, 
she is rich enough to hire a dfagoman and a suitable 
escort. And then, what does it matter to me ? I don't 
pretend to feel violently agitated as to that girl's future. 
I was a little afraid last night that the cinders had 
flamed up again. During the last hour or so I have 
discovered that there's nothing left of my heart but a 
dry heap of ashes, and I am correspondingly relieved. 
So why should I try to fan them up into a blaze ? I 
am going to Paris to-morrow." 

" You are going to leave Constance ?" 

" I should only do harm if I stayed. Constance 
hates the sight of me. Her manner conveyed as 
clearly as possible that she blames me for the break- 
ing-off of her engagement. There was icy resentment 
in every tone. Besides, I suspect that she is making 
arrangements on her own' account. She sent a great 
many telegrams this afternoon." 

Mr. Goldney's valet came to him with a fur-lined 
overcoat, which he respectfully entreated his master to 
put on, informing him at the same time that dinner 
was about to be served. Mr. Goldney got into the 
coat and took the man's arm to assist him in mounting 
the causeway. 
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" I shall see you perhaps later/ 9 he said. " I may 
look in for a few moments to bid the* kind doctor 
good-by." 

The mountains looked even more beautiful now 
that they were spectrally gray than they had done 
with their opaline tints. I stopped at the church-yard, 
taking in the full effect of the scene, — the quiet, green 
valley, the brown ch&lets, and the gray church, and 
beyond, those wonderful hills. It was then that I saw 
Constance. She had come up from the river by a steep 
path leading straight to the church-yard. It was 
evident that she had done some rough climbing, for 
when I got near her I saw that the braid was torn 
from her serge dress, and in her arms she had a 
bundle of flowers which only grew above the pine- 
forests. She had woven a little rough chaplet, and as 
I approached she laid it on poor Marie Gex-Collet's 
grave. 

" It is my memorial tribute," she said. " It was 
here that I promised to become Rupert's wife. It is 
here that I lay this token of my widowhood." 

She put her arm within mine and led me away. 
When we got to Chftlet Avanthay she put her flowers 
in water. Then she ran up-stairs and came down 
presently in a gorgeous red tea-gown, still with that 
mask-like face. She chattered a good deal during 
dinner, about the doings of the village, about Henri 
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Joris's bride, and the children's toffee and Eugenia's 
headache and Caesar's pranks. Suddenly she said, — 

" I telegraphed this afternoon to Mrs. Neptune Blake, 
who is at Chamounix, to ask if she would meet me at 
Geneva this week and go on to the Italian lakes. I 
wonder if I shall get an answer to-night." 

" So you are thinking of leaving us so soon ?" said 
Dr. Carbery. 

" Yes," she said, " I am devoured with a longing to 
go to Italy. And you see Champ&y now is rather like 
the play of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
One misses an attentive fianci" 

Mr. Goldney came in later to say good-by. He and 
Constance hardly spoke to each other. While he was 
in the house a telegram was brought in, — we got tele- 
grams at all hours at Champ&y, — and Constance 
opened it and communicated its contents : 

" Will join you at Geneva on Saturday. 

" Neptune Blake: 9 

" I am glad of that," said Mr. Goldney, in his sub* 
dued manner. " I am glad that you are not going 
alone." 

Constance sat down to the piano and played like a 
musician possessed. It was some wild thing of Ber- 
lioz and was really very fine. Mr. Goldney listened 
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sadly, stroking bis white imperial, with lustreless .yes 
fixed on vacancy. 

"She does care/ 9 he said to me, in a low cone. 
" Her mother used to play like that. It was the only 
way sometimes in which I could tell when she really 
felt. Constance is like her in some things. I cling 
to my belief even still/ 9 he added. " She was a fine 
creature ruined. God knows ! If she had loved her 
husband, or had feared him, or even had never met that 
other man, the curse might not have fallen upon her." 

He took his leave after that, thanking Dr. Carbery 
with gracious kindliness, and kissing my hand like 
some chivalrous old courtier : " Adieu, madam. At my 
age there is not much left to hope, but, nevertheless, 
I hope that we may meet again. 9 ' 

Constance gave him her hand. He started a little 
at the touch. 

u You are very cold/ 9 he said. " I am afraid that 
you are not well. 99 

" I was never better in my life," she answered. 

" Good-by," he said. " You wronged me to a cer- 
tain degree this afternoon. You wrong me in your 
thoughts now. But I don 9 t try to make you think 
differently. I only ask you to remember that if you 
should need me I am ready to come to you. 99 

" Thank you," she replied, coldly. " You are very 
good. But I shall not need you. 99 
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Dr. Carbery saw him to the door. Constance 
played on as if she wished to avoid talking. The 
doctor came to her presently and quietly took her hand 
from the keys. . " I want to feel your pulse," he said. 

Its condition did not appear to satisfy him. 

" Are you going to sleep to-night ?" he asked. 

"I want a dose of chloral," she answered, — "a nice 
strong dose, — twenty-five or thirty grains. Now come 
and weigh it out for me," she coaxed. " I know 
where you keep it." 

" I shall not give you thirty grains of chloral," he 
said, allowing her to lead him, " but I will give you 
some bromide if you please." She teased him, how- 
ever, into letting her have the chloral. 

That was Thursday. Constance spent the next day 
in packing and in visiting and making gifts to the 
Champ6ry folk. She forgot none of them. Hippie 
and Dolly and Judy were her delighted assistants. 
She never relaxed from her stoical composure. Not 
again did she mention Sir Rupert. Once I ventured 
an overture of sympathy. 

"Don't," she cried, passionately. "You mean 
kindly. I shall never forget your kindness. I love 
you, dear Mrs. Ruth, but if you want to talk about 
that, you must wait till the devil has gone out of me." 

" Let me help to exorcise the devil," I said. 

" You cannot. And besides, I don't wish my devil 
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exorcised. It keeps me from suffering. I am not 
suffering at all. I have no heart. Here there is a bit 
of live coal." She touched her breast tragically. " It 
sends a curious glow over me. I think the souls in 
hell must feel something as I do. And I don't pity 
them at all. There is a certain enjoyment in thinking 
dark thoughts." 

" What kind of thoughts?" 

She shook her head and would not answer. 

"Constance," I said, "I am going with you to 
Geneva." 

" What ! Are you afraid that I shall drown my- 
self on the way ? You need not be uneasy. My 
dark thoughts don't take that shape. But come if you 
like. I will introduce you to Mrs. Neptune Blake." 

That afternoon's post decided me. A letter from 
Arthur complained of loneliness, indisposition, and 
family worries. I felt that I must go home at once. 
I went up to Chftlet B6rard and informed Eugenia of 
my intention. She was a little aggrieved, not altogether 
without reason. She said that Miss Van Klaft had 
monopolized me. Hippie and Dolly loudly bewailed 
the double departure. Judy heaved sighs for Sir 
Rupert, whom she had adored. Well, they themselves 
must soon go back to the flat in Lausanne ; and I won 
forgiveness by promising to come out in the winter for 
the skating and lugeing. 
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It was a regular break up. Quite a crowd assembled 
to bid us farewell. All the guests at the Croix F6d6- 
rale and the Hdtel Dent du Midi turned out on the 
balconies and on the platform where the guides sat. 
Colonel Hathaway was pathetic in his regrets. Veuve 
Patience brought two little bunches of late roses and 
Henri Joris a sprig of fresh edelweiss, which he pre- 
sented to Miss Van Klaft. I wondered how Con- 
stance could bear it, but she had mechanical smiles 
and pretty phrases at command. All the time her 
face never lost its fixed look and gray pallor. That 
look was beginning to alarm me. I watched it with a 
terrified wonder what the end Would be, and when the 
strained wires would give way and break and jangle 
out of tune. It was a grim journey to Monthey. 
Probably Constance was thinking, as I was, of that 
other grim journey of two days before, and picturing 
the mother and son driving side by side silent as we 
were now. They must have reached England by this 
time if they had travelled direct. 

We got into the steamer at Bouveret. There was 
an influx of passengers from the Rhone valley. It 
seemed to me that the tourists with their Baedeckers, 
the Germans and Americans, and the troupe of Swiss 
singers were all the same as when we had made our 
voyage hither. The autumn tints had deepened. The 
bluff wooded hills, which fall abruptly upon the low 
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land at the head of the lake, were dappled in brown 
and red and yellow. The chestnut-trees below Glion 
were vivid orange. There was a golden ridge beneath a 
pine-covered cone, and higher a hump of naked rock. 
Sunbeams flashed everywhere,— on the blue water, on 
the blue of the distant mountains, on the russet of the 
nearer forests. The wind was fresh, and the air had 
that buoyancy which seemed now a mockery of our 
mood. Constance sat silent, her cloak wrapped round 
her, her eyes fixed on the gliding shores. Caesar 
walked up and down the deck, and every now and 
then came beside her and sniffed and licked her hand. 
I am sure that Caesar wondered what was amiss. 

It was late when we reached Geneva. The same 
gray-haired gentleman who had met Constance at the 
station was on the quay, and so was a lady in a rather 
conspicuous costume, with diamonds in her ears, and a 
black fringe. She had the alert and prematurely 
withered look which American women get who are 
past their youth. I thought Mrs. Neptune Blake 
rather a dreadful person, though she was extremely 
cordial to me when Constance introduced us, and 
volunteered to come with Constance on the following 
morning to see me off. 

"Fm going to take charge of Constance right 
away," she said. " I mean to show her the world, 
and I presume there's a good deal in it that we can en- 
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joy together. I promise you that if we go to Rome 
this winter she won't find it easy to get away from me. 
I want an interest in life, and I want a companion, 
and it seems as if we were just made for each other." 

From this I gleaned that Constance had written 
making certain proposals for the winter. Mrs. Nep- 
tune Blake took me aside for a moment before we got 
into our respective cabs. 

" I hope she is not going to fret after Sir Rupert," 
she said. "I'll soon find her somebody better. I 
never cared much for him. Lovers that blow hot and 
cold don't please me. I suppose it was that old cat 
Lady Augusta who interfered. You heard of her 
writing about Constance's family. I don't know any- 
thing about Constance's family, but I shall be sur- 
prised if it isn't good enough for a much grander 
person than Sir Rupert. I've got splendid introduc- 
tions in Rome. I mean to do the thing thoroughly. 
It isn't as if Constance hadn't any money. She has 
plenty, and she has chie besides. I mean to see what 
I can do for her. I've got dollars too, and I shall be 
surprised if we don't get some fun out of life. I hope 
you won't write to her about Sir Rupert, or do any- 
thing to encourage that affair. It would be such a 
pity to keep her from making a fresh start." 

It occurred to me that perhaps on the whole Mrs, 
Neptune Blake might be a fortuitous influence at this 
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present juncture in Constance's life. She evidently 
welcomed as a new source of excitement the idea of 
being chaperon and match-maker to a pretty girl, and 
was certain at any rate to provide her charge with dis- 
tractions. Nevertheless, it was with a real pang that I 
gave Constance into her keeping. I kissed my poor 
girl with tears, and begged her to write to me and to 
remember that our house was always open to her when 
she came to England. 

She laughed drearily. 

" Don't ask me to stay with you," she said. " I 
might accept the invitation, and it would be hard 
upon your husband to banish his best friend from the 
house. But I will write. . . . And good-by . . . 
and God bless you, dear Mrs. Ruth." 

That was the last I saw of Constance. She did not 
come to the station the next morning. Mrs. Neptune 
Blake and the gray-haired old-gentleman — who turned 
out to be a relation of hers — were there ; and I liked 
Mrs. Neptune Blake rather less, though I felt sure that 
she was very good-natured. 

Constance was not very well, she said. She had 
had shivering fits and her head was hot and heavy, 
and they had sent for the doctor. Oh, there was 
nothing really amiss. She would have to stay in bed 
for a day or two, and be kept quiet. Mrs. Neptune 
Blake was commissioned to give me Constance's love 
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and regrets, and to say that I should have a letter 
soon. 

The letter came three weeks later, but it was not 
from Constance. Mi's. Neptune Blake wrote from 
Lugano, where Constance had insisted upon going, 
though it was against the doctor's advice, and she had 
not been fit to travel. No one knew whether she had 
got a sunstroke or what. She had been very queer, 
and it had ended in a sort of brain fever, and she was 
still in a critical condition. 

My first impulse was to start off at once to nurse 
poor Constance ; but that was impossible ; and besides, 
what business had I to interfere, and what would Mrs. 
Neptune Blake say to my officiousness ? In any case 
I could not be spared. Arthur was overworked and 
ill, and there were family complications which neces- 
sitated my presence in England. And as Cousin 
Janetta, who could not be expected to be sympathetic, 
remarked, why should I desert my home and my 
duties for the sake of a chance acquaintance who had 
no manner of claim upon me? I could only write to 
Mrs. Neptune Blake and implore for frequent bulle- 
tins. Very soon the news came that Constance was 
out of danger, and then that they had started for 
Rome, for the winter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION. 

Fbom Miss Van Klaft to Bath Elliot : 

" Rome, March, 1889. 

" It is a very long time since I have written to you, 
dear Mrs. Ruth, and I had better confess at once that 
I have been trying hard to forget you. This is not 
because I don't love you, but because it was best that 
I should not allow myself to think of you. My only 
hope of salvation lay in getting away from associations 
with which you are inseparably connected. And so I 
preferred that you should think me ungrateful, but in- 
deed — indeed I am not ungrateful, and I love you and 
I ask your prayers for my new life-venture. I could 
not bear that you should hear of it from any one but 
me. 

" You will guess from this that I am going to be 
married. I wonder if you have ever heard of Prince 
Re veil i. He is a great person in Rome, and if you 
know anything about Roman society you will know 
that I am a very fortunate girl. This is what Mrs. 
Neptune Blake tells me a dozen times in the day. She 
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says that my engagement to Prince Revelli is a mag- 
nificent coup. She insists that it was foreordained, and 
finds an occult significance in the fact that when my 
telegram from Champ&y reached her at Chamoanix — 
you remember — Prince Revelli was in the hotel, and 
confided to her that he found American young ladies 
charming. Mrs. Neptune Blake declares that she then 
and there conceived the project which has guided her 
in our Roman campaign. There is certainly some- 
thing dramatic, when one has been jilted, in becoming 
engaged to a Prince and winding up with a blaze of 
fireworks. You must understand that my Prince is 
not at all the ordinary Italian nobleman in search 
of American dollars. He comes of a great family, 
and he has a palace of his own and revenues. That is 
the correct way of putting it, isn't it? when one is the 
heroine of a story which has a Prince for its hero. 
Seriously, I am very grateful to the Prince and to 
Mrs. Neptune Blake for having dragged me out of a 
condition of mind that was becoming intolerable. It 
came upon me after my illness. It was like what I 
can fancy an insane person might feel during lucid 
intervals in which he becomes conscious of the horror 
that he is mad. But it was more than that. It was 
a spiritual desolation and darkness indescribable, — a 
suddenly recurring, awful doubt of the reality of 
everything, of the living people round me, of the 
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very ground on which I walked, of existence itself. 
It would come upon me sometimes in the midst of a 
crowd, — a sense of awful separateness from those who 
were talking beside me, a sense of hostile bodiless 
presences and malignant voices, a terror of what the 
air itself might contain unseen, a perversion of all 
that was sweet and beautiful in nature — of scents aud 
sights and soun4s — into something fetid and ghastly 
and horrible. I think I should have gone mad but 
for morphia. And then Mrs. Neptune Blake forced 
me into the whirl. And the Prince distracted me by 
his compliments and attentions ; and the incense of 
admiration had a soothing and half-intoxicating effect 
upon me. For there were other admirers; and there 
was society. And there were the rivalries and the 
friction and fret and struggle, and all that makes up 
the tread-mill round. There was no time to think. 

" So the morbid mood passed. It has not returned. 
It was sickness of the mind like a fever of the body. 
I have no more strange impulses and grim terrors. 
When I am married we shall travel a great deal. We 
shall entertain. We shall go to London for the sea- 
son. We shall visit America. There will be endless 
amusement and variety. No, I am not afraid of the 
future. I feel that I have done the best for myself 
that I could, and that I deserve to be smiled upon as a 
wise virgin who has trimmed her lamp with the oil of 
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Mammon. There may be another more sacred flame. 
Poets and romance writers say there is. They say it 
is deathless, inextinguishable. I thought I saw it once 
for a little while, and then it vanished away. It was 
never meant to light my life. 

" Dear Mrs. Ruth, I thought I would never write 
or speak again of that beloved Champfry time. But 
as I sit here to-night and recall your, kind face, it all 
rushes over me, and I cannot hold my pen. Beloved ! 
In my particular heaven I wonder — if indeed I can get 
there — will there be a peaceful green valley and gray 
snow-patched mountains, and a brawling stream rush- 
ing between forests of pines? Shall we, I wonder, 
find in the distant realm a counterpart of that one 
spot of earth which we each of us hold enshrined in 
our heart of hearts ?. Would our spirits rest content 
if this were not so? Don't you think that Marie 
Gex-Collet's soul dwells still among Swiss hills. Is 
there not for me as well as for her a tiny bit of conse- 
crated ground where our dead selves lie ? 

" For I died then too, and in that Champ4ry grave 
there lies buried with me the ideal for which I could 
have sacrificed the world. It was my world ; it was 
my God. 

"Am I writing wildly? Ah, you cannot realize 
how bitter those death-pangs were. I trusted him. 
Truth in him was the root of my faith. If he had 
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told me that he had ceased to love me I should have 
understood. I should have forgiven. But to tell me 
with one breath that he loved me and with the other 
that we must part, for a reason that was no reason, 
that was a lie, — I knew it, I felt it, — that was treach- 
ery ; it was murder. He murdered then all that was 
good in me. I believe in nothing now. My soul 
went out of me, and another soul — a wicked, cruel, 
restless soul — took its place. 

" Sometimes when I am very tired and the lights 
are out and the living self sleeping, we wander together, 
my dead self and I — away to that green valley where 
I was once so happy ; and we walk along the straggling 
street and through the pine-woods by the river, and 
we stand in the church-yard where Rupert came to me 
on that funeral day. And I smell the pine-cones and 
I hear the water rushing over the rocks, and I see the 
sunset upon Bonnavaux. And then there comes to 
me a strange satisfying fancy that some day Rupert's 
soul and mine may meet in that place, and that a mys- 
tery which I do not now understand may be made 
clear and my lost faith given back to me — pure and 
strong as when Rupert took me in his arms and called 
me his own. But this is only a dream. When the 
day comes and the living self awakes, that dead soul 
shrinks away into the void, and I am cold and hard 
and lonely once more. 
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" I have said all that I want to say, and I must not 
harp upon what is dead and done. I am going to 
marry Prince Revelli. Mrs. Neptune Blake has settled 
that the wedding is to be before people leave Rome, 
and it will probably take place the end of April. 
Later on I will let you know the exact day and the 
exact hour, and you must give me your heart's 
thoughts. I am frightened. I dare not let myself 
look forward. I am like a lost child, groping in the 
darkness for a friendly hand. Stretch yours out to 
me, Mrs. Ruth. I am lonely. I am wretched. I 
want to cry, and my heart is hard, and my eyes are 
tearless. 

" Constance." 

My own tears flowed freely as I read poor Con- 
stance's letter. A few days later Sir Rupert called. 
He had seen the announcement of the projected mar- 
riage, and he wanted to know if it were true. He 
looked worn and wild. He had been working fast, he 
told me, and living fast. The House was sitting. 
There was a great deal going on. He sat up late of 
nights. Like Constance, he found his anodyne in the 
whirl. Lady Augusta was in Algiers, whither Cousin 
Janetta had accompanied her. 

" The news of this marriage will be a relief to her," 
he said, gloomily. " It will take away some burden 
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of personal responsibility. It ia very painful to us 
to be together. There ia a spectre alway9 between ns. 
At any rate, the Princess Revelli will no longer be an 
accusing phantom. It's odd, isn't it?" he said, sud- 
denly ; and then, using almost her own words, " It's 
dramatic. In novels and plays the injured heroine 
often winds up by becoming a Princess. She has 
cause enough to think herself injured. Well, I hope 
the Prince is a strong man, and that he loves her." 

" There does not seem any reason to doubt his 
being in love with her," I said, and added, " I suppose 
they will be married — unless " 

"Unless what?" he asked, quickly. 

" Unless Mr. Goldney interferes." 

" Mr. Goldney will never interfere again. And he 
is in America. I wonder " he added, thought- 
fully. " There must be many people in Home who 
remember Mrs. Van Hoft, and who would be Btruck 
just as Cousin Janetta was struck with Constance's 
likeness to her mother." 

" I have thought of that." 

" What is to be, will be," he said. " I have come 
to the conclusion that, to use a grand phrase, it is use- 
less trying to stay the march of destiny. If Prince 
Revelli finds out after his marriage the history of 
his wife's mother, — then, by Heaven, — I don't pity 
him 1" 
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I heard nothing more from Constance, except 
by telegram. A few days afterwards I received a 
message. "Marriage fixed for April 26, at eleven 

m 

A.M. ;" and on the 15th of April another foreign tele- 
gram which threw me into a state of wonder and con- 
sternation, and which was as follows : "Am coming to 
England on business. Shall arrive to-morrow night. 
Will you receive me ? If so, meet mail train, Charing 
Cross, 7.15. Constance Van Klaft. Rome." 

I was at the Charing Cross station as the train 
steamed in. Constance saw me at once. She was 
standing at the window of the carriage and stepped 
down into the glare of an electric lamp. My first im- 
pression of her was that she was greatly changed. She 
was certainly more beautiful, and she seemed to me to 
have grown much older-looking. Perhaps it was her 
dress — a sumptuous-looking sealskin mantle bordered 
with sable — which gave this effect, or a certain set 
look even in the brilliancy of her coloring and eyes. 
She had lost that fluctuating charm of blush and 
smile which had so captivated me when I first knew 
her, though she had distinctly gained in dignity of 
carriage and expression. She threw her arms around 
me. 

" I knew you would come, dear Mrs. Ruth. Tell 
me. Does your husband mind ?" 

"Mind! You foolish child! Why should he 
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mind? But he is away just now and we shall have 
the house to ourselves." 

" I am glad of that. I shouldn't show to advan- 
tage. I couldn't make myself agreeable. I am a 
wreck. I have come straight through — all by myself, 
— that is, I had a maid. But the Prince wanted to 
come, and so did Mrs. Neptune Blake. I wouldn't 
let them. There were scenes. They were afraid I 
shouldn't get back in time for the marriage. But I 
was firm. Something more than my marriage de- 
pended on my coming. You must help me, Mrs. 
Ruth. Take me to your home and I will tell you 
why I have come. In the mean time my maid will 
look after my luggage and bring it along. I haven't 
much." 

She gave some directions and then hurried me down 
the platform, and we got into a cab and drove towards 
Fulham. It was a long drive, and the cab rattled so 
that it was a little difficult to follow all she said. She 
talked a great deal, at first all about trivialities, in an 
odd excited way. As we were going along the Ful- 
ham Road she put her hand in mine. 

" Oh, what a relief to see you ; and yet, oh, what a 
pain ! I've longed intensely sometimes to be able to 
put my hand in yours, — like this. You have an effect 
upon me. I think you must be like Shelley's Mag- 
netic Lady. I've been in a fever this last week or 
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two. It was so difficult to get time to think. Borne 
is very gay. Every one was full of my marriage. It 
was to be an event. What excuse do you think I 
made for coming? I told them that riding-habits 
couldn't be made anywhere but in England, and that 
1 must come to Busvine to be measured. The Prince 
believed me. He shrugs his shoulders and says that I 
am eccentric, and he thinks it is the natural thing for 
American girls to be eccentric. He ventured on a 
gentle remonstrance. 'But, ma bien aimfo, you will 
not need the habit till after the 26th ; and we will go 
to England if you please on the 27th/ I told him 
that he knew nothing about it, and that on the 27th I 
might be seized with a wild desire to gallop over the 
Campagna, whereupon he said that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to accompany me. My 
Prince is really a very amiable person, and his man- 
ners are beautiful. I wish that I could be devotedly 
in love with him/' 

She said this with a deep sigh, and sat silent for a 
few minutes while the cab rattled on. 

" Constance," I said, " are you sure that you are 
doing right to marry Prince Revelli V 

" Quite sure," she answered. " There can't be two 
opinions upon the advantage of being a princess." 

" There could be a great many opinions if it involves 
marrying one man when you love another." 
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" Ah, you take me back to Champfry. Don't do 

that. Love him !" she stopped. " Do you 

know/' she added, after a moment, pressing my hand 
tight, " that at times I have hated him ? I have hated 
him for making me suffer so. What does one take an 
opiate for when one is in pain ? It is to get rid of the 
pain. This marriage is like a process of chloroforming 
to me. I shall wake up and find the limb that hurt 
me cut off— or else !" 

" Or else what ?" 

" I shall not wake up at all." 

" Tell me what you mean, Constance ?" 

"Not now. I don't quite know myself what I 
mean. Wait till we get home. Do you notice that I 
call your house home? Is it very impertinent of me? 
But I am not going to inflict myself for too long upon 
you. I could not marry Prince Revelli without 
satisfying myself about a doubt that has been tortur- 
ing me for days. I was obliged to come to England. 
When I have satisfied myself, I am going away." 

" A doubt !" I echoed. 

"This kind of doubt. Suppose something had 
happened quite lately which made me suspect that 
Rupert had had some vital reason for separating him- 
self from me, — some reason connected with myself 
which out of pity and consideration for me he had not 
old me. Don't you see that if this were the case I 
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should in one sense be a happy woman, for I should 
have got back my faith ? I should have something 
still to worship in my heart of hearts." 

I felt a choking fear. The cab stopped. I took 
Constance straight into the studio, where there was a 
wood-fire burning. She crouched before it and warmed 
her hands at the blaze. 

" You are going to dine here," she said, with quite 
a childish glee. "Oh, I am so glad. It feels like 
home." 

The room was a big one and I had ordered our little 
dinner to be served in it, as I usually did when alone. 
Constance threw off her hat and cloak and ran her eye 
rapidly round, upon the unfinished pictures, the 
littered writing-table, the models' dais, and the bits of 
properties in my workshop. 

" It's beautiful," she said. " It's so real. Now I 
know that I am a long way from Rome." 

The maid bustled in, bringing dinner. While she 
was in the room Constance chattered still in a feverish 
way, about all kinds of indifferent things. Then, 
when everything had been taken away and we were 
alone, the mask fell. 

" Mrs. Euth," she said. " Tell me. Is he in Lon- 
don ?" 

" Yes." 

" He has heard of my marriage?" 
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" Yes," I said again. 

" Tell me,— did he seem to care?" she asked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" He cared— of course— deeply. Constance, if you 
are thinking of seeing him— of asking him to solve 
your doubt, don't do so, I beseech you. It can do no 
good. It will only be useless pain." 

She looked at me questioningly, as if a new thought 
had struck her. 

" I believe that you know, and that you too are in 
league against me. Oh, why won't people be true? 
There's nothing in the world to hold by but truth, and 
no one will give it to me, — not even those who say 
they love me." 

I was pierced to the heart. I could only dumbly 
caress her. 

" Are you true to me ?" she asked. 

" I am true to you. I love you. But — you make 
me play a hard part. How can I betray the confi- 
dence of others ?" 

"You mean Sir Rupert's confidence? I will not 
ask you. I have other means of learning the truth. 
I will not see him unless I know that I have wronged 
him, and then I will ask his pardon and I will never 
see him again. The strange thing is that this doubt 
should not have occurred to me in the beginning. I 
was dazed. I was half mad with pain and wounded 
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pride. I thought it was Lady Augusta who had in- 
fluenced him. I thought that he was half-hearted and 
that he had been drawn to me only by my prettiness, but 
that his reason had always been against me. And I 
despised him, — I was in arms just as at first. . . . 
And then eame my illness, and I could not reason col- 
lectedly. But just lately I have thought over every- 
thing. Now listen. Do you remember that dinner- 
party at Dr. Carbery's? On the last day — the last 
happy day of my life — when Lady Augusta and Mr. 
Goldney and Cousin Janetta came, and Mrs. Eugenia 
had a headache ?" 

" Yes, I remember." 

"And do you remember my asking Mr. Goldney if 
he had known Mrs. Van Hoft ?" 

" Yes." 

" And how agitated he seemed, and how he begged 
us not to speak of her ? And the next day Rupert 
came to me and broke off our engagement?" 

She bent forward and sat, her chin upon her hand, 
staring at me and forcing me to speak. 

" Why do you connect the two things ?" 

"Because Mrs. Van Hoft was the reason why 
Rupert said our marriage was impossible. I am con- 
vinced of it. There is some connection between Mrs. 
Van Hoft and me. I don't know what. I know 
nothing except that there is disgrace and that I share 
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it. It is a mystery at which I can only guess, but if 
my guess is a true one, then Rupert was justified in 
parting from me. Only he should have told me — he 
should have told me." Her voice sank to a sort of 
wail. " He might have trusted me. He might have 
known that his name and his honor were dear to me. 
I have to thank Mr. Goldney for what I have suf- 
fered. He told Rupert. He bade him keep silence to 
me." 

" You have asked Mr. Goldney ?" 

" I will have no more dealings with Mr. Goldney. 
He has always hated me and he turned my father's 
heart from me. He would not tell me the truth. 
Well, whatever it may be, I will find it out for 
myself." 

"Constance," I said, "have you thought that if 
there is a secret, it might be better for you that you 
should not know it, and that for this reason you have 
been kept in ignorance ?" 

"Yes. I have thought of that. I have thought 
too of the most horrible possibilities. But I am not a 
child, and I do not think danger is lessened because 
one is blindfolded to it. And then the more terrible 
the truth, the greater is Rupert's justification. Don't 
you see?" She got up from her chair and came and 
flung herself on the ground at my feet. " That is all 
that I care for. If Rupert parted from me for some 
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selfish, unworthy motive, — because he did not know 
his own mind and wanted an excuse to get rid of me, 
— then I should have nothing to believe in, nothing to 
hold by, — my life would be poisoned. This is how it 
has been with me all these months till something hap- 
pened in Rome, — something which gave me a clue 
and came to me in my darkness like a ray of hope." 

" Hope— of what f ' I cried. 

" Of restored faith ; of rescue — rescue from my mar- 
riage. Hope of a new motive in living, — of a refuge 
from a threatened fate. If I am indeed threatened 
with that fate, there's only one refuge,— only one. I 
have been shown it. But I have two ways to choose 
from. I have made up my mind. If Rupert is un- 
worthy, it shall be the world, — the sparkling, beauti- 
ful, bitter world. I will marry Prince Revelli, and I 
will try to do my duty — in the world. But if Rupert 
was true, I shall have something that is worth more 
than the world." She touched her breast and smiled 
a strange wild smile. "Something that will shine 
here always — always, and light me in my hour of 
darkness and guide me to God. Ah, it has all flashed 
upon me. I have said to myself, ' There is a God, or 
there is no God, and if there is a God, Love and 
Truth are the only names by which we know him 
here/ Truth 1 That's the word of the enigma, Mrs. 

Ruth. You have all been mistaken. There is no 
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use in concealments and mysteries. It's all blind 
groping, — blind leading the blind. Truth is the one 
thing that can help me. Truth !" 

She spoke with a passionate energy that carried con- 
viction with it. Was the poor girl right ? Had she 
indeed the word of this enigma of life? Had we all 
been wrong in keeping hidden from her the tragic 
secret of her birth ? Would it have been better had 
she been allowed to face her evil spirit in the light? 
Might not that evil spirit be after all a shadow, and 
were the sins of the fathers visited upon the children 
even after the third and fourth generation ? 

I felt shaken and humiliated. What right had I to 
speak or to withhold? She had leaned her head 
against my knee and I stroked her hair softly. 

" Oh, my dear/' I said, " it is not for me to say any- 
thing. You trust in God and he will guide you." 

" You mustn't think Fm religious," she said. " I 
haven't believed much in anything since I have been 
grown up,— except for one little fortnight in love, and 
in Rupert. But I have an instinct. I have an en- 
thusiasm. There's something in me of the stuff that 
nuns are made of. I can't do things by halves. I 
must have all — drink the cup to the bottom— or else, I 
must have the passion of renunciation. That would 
content me. It is only the last week or two that I 
have begun to understand myself. I feel as though I 
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had been shipwrecked and battling with the waves and 
had found a rock to clutch at." 

"Tell me," I said. "You spoke of something 
having happened at Rome, — something which has 
brought you to England." 

" Yes. The incident in itself was nothing, — only a 
meeting in rather an odd way. I had lost Caesar, and I 
found him in the gardens of the Marchese Montarini." 

" Ah !" I could not repress a sudden start. 

She moved, and leaning her head back looked at me. 

"Mrs. Ruth," she said, solemnly, "you have heard 
something about the Marchese Montarini." 

" Yes," I answered. 

" I won't ask you what it is. I suppose you would 
be betraying Mr. Goldney's confidence if you told me. 
It does not matter. But tell me this. Have you 
heard of an English lawyer called Reredon ?" 

" No. His name is quite strange to me." 

" He lives in the Temple. I am going to see him 
to-morrow." 

" Why ?" I asked. 

" I will tell you. It all came out of that first 
curious visit to Casa Montarini. The details of how 
I came there would take too long to explain. I saw 
the Marchese. He is an old man in very bad health, 
who leads a retired life and devotes himself to good 
works. He was strangely agitated at the sight of 
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me. He too was struck by my likeness to Mrs. "Van 
Hoft." 

She spoke quite calmly, pausing for a moment. 

" Well !" I said. 

" He was greatly agitated, as I have told you. He 
questioned me about my life. He showed the deepest 
interest in me. I felt that I could tell him everything, 
— that I could confess to him the secrets of my inmost 
heart as I might confess them to a priest." 

" And you told him ?" 

" Of my coming marriage — of my misery — of Rupert 
— of my wild doubts. His own manner had set them 
working, — and then, that mysterious shadow of Mrs. 
Van Hoft. Then — all in a moment — I looked — I had 
not noticed it before— there was a miniature in a gold 
frame on his writing-table. It was the same face as 
the miniature in my bracelet. I cried out to him, 
c Did you know my mother ? Why have you got her 
portrait here V and he said to me, ' That is the portrait 
of Mrs. Van Hoft/ " 

Again she stopped and looked at me with beseeching 
eyes, as if she were imploring me to put her out of her 
pain. 

" Go on, Constance," I said. 

"Don't you know anything? Haven't they told 
you ? Must I wait till to-morrow V 

She still looked at me in eager questioning. I could 
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not meet her gaze. I was obliged to turn away my 
face, and she dropped her eyes with a little sigh. 
' " Ah, well ! It does not matter. I shall soon know. 
I suppose they only half told you." 

" Go on," I said. " What about the portrait ?" 
" The portrait ! It was the face of my mother, — my 
very own mother, — no mere accidental likeness. I 
took off my bracelet and compared the two. He 
looked at both and there were tears in his eyes, and he 
trembled all over. I never saw a man so agitated. I 
entreated him to explain the mystery. I almost went 
on my knees to him. He only shook his head. When 
I got vehement he kissed my hand wildly. He kept 
repeating, ' She was the woman I loved best in the 
world and I sinned against her.' What did that mat- 
ter? These old people have had their day — their 
world. It is our turn now. It is we who suffer. It 
is we who ought to be considered. I told him that. 
I begged — prayed him to tell me what I had to do 
with Mrs. Van Hoft. He asked me what I knew of 
Mrs. Van Hoft. I told him, nothing, except that she 
had once lived in Rome and had been talked about ; 
and I racked my brains to try and remember exactly 
what Cousin Janetta had implied. Why didn't I 
make her speak out ? But I cared nothing then about 
Mrs. Van Hoft. I thought this fancied likeness was 

an unamiable eccentricity on the part of Mrs. Gas- 
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coigne, and that she had imagined it in order that she 
might have something disagreeable to put into Lady 
Augusta's head." 

Constance laughed drearily. 

" Well V I said, 

" Well — he wouldn't answer my questions. At the 
end of half an hour all I had got was that Mrs. Van 
Hoft was alive and in England, and that her affairs 
were in the hands of Mr. Reredon. I only found 
that out by threatening to ask everybody in Borne 
for information about Mrs. Van Hoft. He made 
me promise that I would do nothing in Rome — till 
at any rate I had seen Mr. Reredon. There was but 
one course for me to take, and I have taken it. I 
have come to England, and I mean to find Mrs. Van 
Hoft." 

" And first ?" 

"Oh, first, of course, I shall find Mr. Reredon. 
That is easy. You will come with me to-morrow. I 
shall tell him what I have told Marchese Montarini, 
and he will see that with Prince Revelli's help it will 
be very easy for me to work the Roman channels and 
find out all I wish to know. I have my suspicions, 
Mrs. Ruth. They came upon me first like a thunder- 
clap. Now I have got accustomed to it all, and I can 
think and speak quite calmly. But this I must tell 
you: no power on earth shall lead me to the altar 
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with Prince Revelli till I know whether what I suspect 

is true." 

" And if it be true ?" I said, breathless. " Then ?" 
" Ah, then !" she answered. a Then I shall see 

Rupert once more. And then — nothing matters." 
She got up and would talk no more, and I took her 

to her room and bade her good-night. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"IS MBS. VAN HOFT MY MOTHEB?" 

We went the next morning to Lincoln's Inn Fields 
and found Mr. Reredon's office. He was there, and it 
was evident from his manner that he knew something 
of Miss Van Klaft's business. She plunged straight 
into it, telling him who she was, and relating with an 
admirable brevity and directness the circumstances 
which had brought her to England. 

" You have heard from the Marchese Montarini ?" 
she asked, abruptly. 

Mr. Reredon hesitated and looked at Constance. I 
fancied that he gave the matter some moments of re- 
flection, and that he came to the conclusion, partly out 
of impatience, that it was best to be frank. 

u Yes," he answered. 
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He was a heavy, red-bearded man with a massive 
forehead and preoccupied air. He gave me the im- 
pression somehow of being bored and a little irritated 
by this reopening of the affair of Mrs. Van Hoft. It 
struck me as pathetic and curious that Constance's 
natural and legal advisers, with perhaps the exception 
of the Marchese Montarini, appeared to consider her 
in no more tender light than that of a troublesome 
responsibility. Constance's quick instinct seemed to 
grasp this. 

" I don't suppose that you can feel any great interest 
in me," she said. " I don't even know whether you 
had anything to do with my father — or with my 
guardian, Mr. Goldney ?" 

" Your father !" repeated Mr. Keredon, in a voice 
which had no inflections, looking at her from the blot- 
ting-pad on which his eyes had been for the moment 
bent. 

" My father is dead, as perhaps you know. I am 
my own mistress, and no one can prevent me from 
doing what I intend to do if you will not help me." 

"And that is ?" 

" To work every possible channel in Borne till I 
have discovered the connection between myself and 
Mrs. Van Hoft." 

" And you believe there is such a connection ?" 

" I know it. Look at me and tell me," — she took 
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off her hat and turned her head in the attitude of the 
miniature. " Am I like Mrs. Van Hoft?" 

He smiled and shook his head. " You are not like 
what she is now." 

" I am like what she was. I have seen her portrait. 
It is identical with one which I wear," she opened 
her bracelet and showed him the picture. " That is a 
portrait of my mother. I have come to ask you a ques- 
tion, Mr. Reredon. Is Mrs. Van Hoft my mother ?" 

" I cannot tell you," he answered, slowly. 

" Why ? Has my father — has Mr. Goldney for- 
bidden you to speak ?" 

" I have nothing to do with Mr. Goldney, and the 
late Mr. Van Klaft left me no instructions of any 
kind," said the lawyer. " I ceased years ago to have 
any dealings with him. I have no responsibility in 
regard to any one but Mrs. Van Hoft." 

" Will you tell me where she is ?" 

" No, I cannot tell you that." 

" Then," said Constance, calmly, " I will go back to 
Rome and I will find out for myself." She put her 
hat on again, looking all the time at Mr. Reredon with 
bright determined eyes. He returned her gaze. The 
expression of his face had changed. He looked inter- 
ested and deeply concerned. " Miss Van Klaft," he 
said, " you seem to be a young lady of a very clear 
understanding and a strong will." 
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" I know wbat I want and what I mean to do/' she 
replied. " I know that whatever the truth may be I 
intend to learn it. My future life is in question and 
the lives of others also." 

" You mean," said Mr. Reredon, gravely, " that it 
is a question of your marriage ?" 

Miss Van Klaft bowed her head. There was a 
short pause. Presently Mr. Reredon spoke. " Miss 
Van Klaft, don't you think it would be wiser to leave 
this matter untouched? Remember, if you insist 
upon proving your connection with Mrs. Van Hoft, 
supposing such connection to exist, that any disgrace 
which may overshadow Mrs. Van Hoft will over- 
shadow you too." 

" I know it. There is disgrace, then ?" 

"Yes. You must have guessed as much as that. 
Have you any idea of its nature?" 

" I told the Marchese Montarini that I knew nothing 
beyond the vaguest hints. I feel convinced that Mrs. 
Van Hoft is my mother, and I conclude — since I have 
been kept in ignorance of her existence — that she" — 
Miss Van Klaft hesitated, and then went on bravely — 
" that she was unfaithful to her husband because she 
loved another man." 

" And have you any idea who that man was ?" asked 
Mr. Reredon. 

Constance blushed deeply. 
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" I think I can guess," she said, in a low voice. 
" That doesn't affect me," she added, throwing back 
her head a little defiantly. " Perhaps had I been in 
her place I should have acted as she did. Man made 
marriage. God made love." 

" My dear young lady," said Mr. Reredon, " that is 
a strange doctrine with which to begin married life." 

" I see nothing strange in it," said Constance, calmly. 
" And I have not yet begun married life." 

" Take my advice. Go back to Rome. Become * 
Prince Revelli's wife, and trouble your head no more 
about Mrs. Van Hoft." 

" Do you say that in Prince Revelli's interests or in 
mine?" asked Constance. 

" I don't know Prince Revelli," replied Mr. Rere- 
don, stiffly. " I have no doubt that you also are to 
be congratulated." 

" So people seem to think," said Constance, wich her « 4 

odd smile. She rose as she spoke. " Ruth, have you 
nothing to say to Mr. Reredon ?" and, without waiting 
for me to answer, turned to the lawyer. " This lady 
knows more about my affaire than almost any one in 
the world, — more perhaps than I know myself. She 
is my friend, and* she is the soul of discretion. I be- 
lieve her to be in Mr. Goldney's confidence. I have 
bo much faith in her, and perhaps I ought to say so 
great a dislike to being in touch with Mr. Goldney, 
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that I have not even asked her to betray his confi- 
dence." 

" You are not fond of Mr. Goldney ?" 

" I hate him," she answered, passionately. 

Mr. Keredon looked from her to me in a puzzled 
sort of way. He appeared to be weighing me as a new 
factor in the situation, which had not before presented 
itself to his mind. 

" What do you advise?" he said. 

" I advise you to tell her the truth," I exclaimed, 
bluntly. 

He looked still more perplexed. Constance put out 
her hand and affectionately took mine. 

"That is right, dear Mrs. Ruth," she said. "I 
knew I could depend upon you. You see," she went 
on, addressing Mr. Beredon, " it does not make much 
difference. Sooner or later, I am bound to find things 
out for myself. Now that I have a clue, it is merely a 
question of time. Listen," she said, smiling up at him 
with her brilliant, pathetic smile. " Put yourself in 
my place. I am not a child, — indeed it seems to me 
sometimes that I am a very old woman. I am in full 
possession of my sober senses, and can look life in the 
face. I am quite alone in the world. My future be- 
longs to me, and haven't I a right to deal with it by 
the guidance of my own reason ? I only want truth — 
!ight. I have been kept blindfolded all these years. 
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I want the bandages taken off. A great trouble has 
come upon me because — I know it — because of this 
mystery. Nothing could ever hurt me as much as 
that has done. No one has ever dealt fairly and 
frankly with me. Won't you do so now ?" 

She hurriedly poured forth her appealing sentences. 
Mr. Reredon was greatly moved. 

" You may be right," he said. " Your instinct may 
be your best guide. But I am not the person to speak. 
There must be others more closely related to you 
whose duty it is to take up this responsibility." 

" There are no others. Ask this lady. Mrs. Ruth, 
tell him. Is there any one — any one in the world 
— upon whom I have any claim of duty or affection ?" 

There was no one. Never was creature more for- 
lorn. I could only echo the poor girl's words. 

" Yes, there is one person," said Constance, " if she 
is living, — my mother. I want you to take me to 
her." 

" My dear young lady," said Mr. Reredon, a can 
you not conceive that your mother may be unfit ?" 

" Ah," she cried, triumphantly, " you admit every- 
thing?" 

" I put the possibility before you that your mother 
may be incapable of judging." 

" Do you mean that she is out of her mind ? I have 

thought of that." Constance clasped her hands over 
n t 25 
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her face for a moment, and took them away with a 
passionate gesture, looking at him with wild bright 
eyes. " I have thought of that/' she repeated. " And 
do you know that if this is the solution of the mystery 
— horrible as it seems — I should be a happier and a 
better woman ? I shonld believe once again in justice, 
honor, love. The suffering would be less, — oh, far, 

fer less. And I know a way " A sob shook her 

voice. She waited a moment, and pulled herself to- 
gether. "Won't you help me, then? I don't ask 
you to tell me anything you would rather not. Only 
take me to see Mrs. Van Hoft." 

" I will try to do so," he said, gravely. " You shall 
hear from me to-night. I will say nothing more 
now." 

Constance took the hand he held out to her, looked 
at him searchingly, and without a word moved to the 
door. He detained me for a moment. 

" Will you give me your address ?" 

I gave him my card. He put it carefully in his 
pocket-book, and we went away. 

It was oddly characteristic of Constance that she 
should make no allusion to the interview. We walked 
silently down the Strand. A flaring poster at one 
of the theatre doors, which announced for that after- 
noon a performance of a popular piece, caught her 
attention. 
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" Mrs. Ruth," she said, " I want to be distracted,— 
I don't want to think. Let us have luncheon some- 
where and go to the theatre this afternoon." 

I agreed. "We went into a restaurant, for it was 
now half-past one, and by half-past two we were in 
the theatre. I have a very indistinct impression of 
what the piece was. My whole mind was absorbed in 
Constance. She listened attentively. There was a 
flush upon her cheeks and a bright light in her eyes. 
Between the acts, and on the way home, she talked 
only of the play, the actors, the English and Amer- 
ican drama, and the foreign opera, — not one word 
on the subject of Mrs. Van Hoft. Then she in- 
sisted on walking in the Park, and, though dusk 
was falling, she would make an exhaustive criticism 
of the riders in the Row. It was late when we 
reached my house. 

The parlor-maid handed me a card on which was » 
inscribed the name of Mr. Charles Reredon. The gen- 
tleman, she said, had asked to be allowed to await our 
return, as he wished particularly to see Miss Van 
Klaft or myself. 

I looked at Constance. She had turned very pale. 

" Of course we will see him — at once," she said, and 
opened the studio door and went in. 

I passed on to a little anteroom into which models 
and visitors on business were usually shown. Mr. 
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Reredon was standing against the empty fireplace, im- 
patiently tapping the carpet with his stick. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting," I said. 
" Will you come into the studio? Miss Van Klaft is 
there." 

He followed me. Constance came eagerly forward. 

"Well?" she exclaimed. "You have seen Mrs. 
Van Hoft?" 

"I have seen Mrs. Van Hoft," he repeated. 
" And I have consulted with the doctor under whose 
charge she is. I had not seen her for three months, 
and I was greatly shocked by the change I found in 
her." 

" She is ill ?" said Constance. 

" She is very ill. They do not think she will live." 

There was a minute's silence. Constance heaved a 
sort of shuddering sigh. Then she made an impulsive 
movement towards Mr. Reredon, stretching out her 
hands with an imploring gesture, and exclaiming, in 
passionate reproach, "You know that she is my 
mother ?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Reredon, gravely, " she is your 
mother. I don't want to hide the truth from you. 
That is not possible now. Dr. Carruthers and I de- 
cided this afternoon that it would be wrong to disregard 
the last entreaty of a dying woman, who is at present 
as sane as we are." 
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" Tell me," said Constance. " What is my mother's 
entreaty ?" 

"That you should know everything, and that she 
might be allowed to 6ee you." 

"This has been her longing. And I too have 
longed — have prayed that the mystery might be ex- 
plained. We have both been groping blindly towards 
each other. And you have kept us apart. You have 
allowed me to wreck my whole life's happiness " 

" I have had nothing to do with it," he interrupted. 
" I don't understand what you mean." 

" No," she said, quickly. " I beg your pardon. It 
is Mr. Goldney who has done me this cruel wrong." 

" I think you are unfair to Mr. Goldney. You seem 
to have taken a dislike to him, which I am sure is 
unfounded. In the few dealings I have had with him, 
he appeared to me to be actuated solely by the desire 
to work for your good." 

" Yes — yes," she exclaimed, impatiently. " That is 
the cant phrase which always cloaks deception." 

" You don't know all the circumstances," Mr. Rere- 

don went on. "You forget that we had a definite 

responsibility, — I — in regard to you — absolutely none 

— till you came to my office this morning. I had no 

idea of what your feelings were, — no idea that you even 

suspected the existence of Mrs. Van Hoft. What right 

had I — what right had your mother herself to make a 

26* 
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disclosure which would have . disturbed your peace, 
injured your prospects, and perhaps have entailed on 
you a calamitous heritage, that through ignorance you 
might entirely escape ?" 

"You mean the heritage of insanity?" said Con- 
stance, calmly. 

Mr. Beredon bowed his head. 

" Your mother inherited that taint/ 9 he said, simply. 

" I am not afraid of that," said Constance. " I am 
afraid of nothing— except falsehood. Is this the only 
reason why I have been kept in ignorance of my 
mother's existence? Please tell me truly." 

"No," said Mr. Beredon. "You will have an 
opportunity of learning the facts. Mrs., Van Hoft 
has written to you. She wished you to read the letter 
before you met her. I don't know how far into detail 
she has gone, but perhaps it is as well I should tell 
you that Mrs. Van Hoft committed a crime in Borne 
some twenty years ago, which brought her under the 
jurisdiction of the law and has caused her to be kept in 
confinement ever since, though she has had lucid inter- 
vals extending over considerable periods, and during 
which she was as capable of judging of the situation as 
you yourself now are." 

" I am not at all capable of judging," said Miss 
Van Klaft, simply. " I do not understand the situa- 
tion." 
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"It is a curious one," answered Mr. Reredon. 
" Your mother escaped to England — after the commis- 
sion of the crime — aided by — by a man she loved — 
and who loved her. The Italian authorities made a 
demand for her extradition, but her insanity was so 
manifest that it was refused, and she was ordered to be 
confined in England during Her Majesty's pleasure, — 
that means that she was placed in a lunatic asylum." 

Again Constance heaved a deep sigh, but she made 
no other answer to Mr. Reredon's announcement 

After a little while, she said, quietly, " Give me my 
mother's letter." 

Mr. Reredon took from his pocket and handed to 
her a sealed envelope, which she received in silence. 

" If you wish it," he said, " I will bring a carriage 
here at eleven to-morrow morning and will take you 
to see Mrs. Van Hoft." 

" Of course I wish it," she answered. " We will be 
ready at eleven. Mrs. Ruth and I." 

He bade us both good-by. " I want you to be pre- 
pared," he said, hesitatingly. "She is perfectly clear 
in intellect. But it will be very painful. I think you 
have strong nerves. Try to accustom yourself to the 
knowledge which has come upon you. Try to real- 
ize, before you meet her, the tragedy of your mother's 
life." 

" I am not afraid," she said again, and touched the 
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letter in her hand and pat it against her heart. " This 
will help me to realize it all." 

Mr. Beredon went away, and Constance and I were 
alone, she still holding the letter to her heart, and 
looking at it as if it were a living thing. 

" Mrs. Ruth," she said, " I want to be alone — with 
my mother's letter. Do not trouble about me any 
more this evening." 



CHAPTER XX. 

"KISS ME GOOD-BY." 

I did not see Constance again till she came down 
the next morning ready dressed for our expedition. 
The carriage was waiting, and she silently shook hands 
with Mr. Beredon and got in. What effect her 
mother's letter had had upon her, and how she had 
passed the night, it was impossible to guess. Her face 
was like a marble mask, and during the two hours' 
drive she scarcely spoke. 

I need not describe the place we were taken to. In 
truth, so confused in my mind was the impression of 
it, so bewildered was I by anxiety for Constance, and 
by the emotions which the occasion called forth, that 
looking back all detail seems lost. 
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Dr. Carruthers came to us in the waiting-room, into 
which we were shown. He was a man who inspired 
confidence. I felt certain that he had his own fashion 
of looking at things, and that he had no great sympathy 
with the conventional view of life. There was genu- 
ine feeling in his voice when he spoke to Miss Van 
Klaft. It was evident that he had been deeply 
interested in what Mr. Beredon had told him of 
her. 

" I think you are perfectly right," he said, bluntly, 
and with no preamble nor explanation. " I could not 
have wished my own daughter to act otherwise. Of 
course I know why you have come to England. It 
would have been cowardly and wrong of you, suspect- 
ing the truth, to marry without having taken steps to 
make yourself certain of it. Take my advice. Go 
back to Borne. Tell your future husband everything 
and abide by his decision." 

U I thank you for your advice," said Constance, 
calmly ; " but it is not necessary. I have made up my 
mind not to marry." 

Dr. Carruthers looked at her searchingly. 

" By and by," he said, " I should like to talk to you 
as a physician about yourself and about your mother, 
who for many years has been one of my greatest inter- 
ests in life." I thought his voice shook slightly, and 
he did not at once go on speaking. "Miss Van 
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Klaft," he said presently, " I have some sad news to 
break to 70a. I confess that to me it does not seem 
the worst misfortune, but it will come upon you per- 
haps as a calamity. If it had been possible I would 
have sent for you last night, but it was not possible. 
Mr. Reredon will have prepared you." 

" My mother is ill," said Constance. 

" Mrs. Van Hoft died last night, between eleven 
o'clock and midnight. She died in her sleep. We 
had not expected the end so soon." 

Constance tottered slightly. Her eyes had the wide 
unseeing look of one who has received a sudden shock. 
She had been standing. Dr. Carruthers helped her to 
a chair. 

" It is better so," he said, gently. " You will carry 
away with you an impression that must always be 
poetic and sweet You don't know how beautiful she 
looks and how lovable. It was in its depths a true 
and tender nature. Yes, believe me, it is better that 
you should not have met. Your spirits now can know 
and love each other. Words are nothing. It is not 
speech which makes communion." 

A sob shook Constance's frame. She wept silently 
for a few moments. I do not think the eyes of any 
of us were dry. 

" Will you come and see her?" Dr. Carruthers said 
at length. 
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We went with him to another wing of the building, 
and into a large bedroom furnished foreign fashion 
with the bed in an alcove, so that the room was more 
of a sitting-room than a bedroom, and had altogether 
a peculiar and un-English air. The arrangements 
were luxurious and artistic. A piano stood by the 
window. Some fine etchings hung upon the walls. 
There were bits of old Sfcvres and Capo di Monti, 
ancient embroideries and exquisite crystal vases that 
might have Come out of a Soman palace, — perhaps 
that was indeed their original home. Two beautiful 
Florentine cabinets flanked the fireplace. Books lit- 
tered the tables. All sorts of feminine knick-knacks 
lay about. It was the chamber of a refined and edu- 
cated woman. Nothing in it suggested madness or 
crime or mystery. 

" This was her fancy," said Dr. Carruthers, " and I 
have been able to gratify her wishes. She wished to 
imagine herself in Italy. Most of the pictures and 
embroideries and pieces of brio-d-brac were brought 
here by the Marchese Montarini. Once every year he 
came to visit her." 

Dr. Carruthers drew aside the curtains of the bed. 
On an itagtore at its foot, placed so that on waking 
and closing the eyes of the dead woman might rest 
upon them, were a crucifix in carved ivory and two 
portraits in jewelled frames, — one of a child of three 
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years old, — the child had Constance's eyes, — and the 
other of a distinguished-looking man in foreign uni- 
form, on which I noticed that Constance's glance 
flashed a gleam of recognition. 

Mrs. Van Hoft lay upon the bed, her face upturned, 
her hands folded upon her breast. In spite of the 
gray hair which clustered in soft rings upon her fore- 
head, the face was almost infantile in its smoothness 
and in the innocence of its expression. The features 
were regular and delicate. The lashes cutting the full 
orbit of closed eyes lay a soft dark blot upon the 
unwrinkled cheek. There was a smile upon the finely- 
chiselled lips. The whole air and attitude were inde- 
scribably peaceful and sweet. 

Constance bent down and kissed the waxen lips, and 
the still more waxen hand. 

"May I stay here a little while alone?" she said to 
Dr. Carruthers, with touching appeal. " I should like 
to be with my mother." 

We left her. When, nearly an hour later, I came 
softly back, she was kneeling beside the bed, quite calm 
and with no traces of tears on her face. 

" I am ready," she said, when she saw me by her 
side. " See, I have cut this off," and she showed me a 
silken gray curl. " I am going to take it to— some 
one who loved her." 

We went back as silently as we had come. Mr. 
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Reredon left us at one of the Metropolitan stations, 
and when he had gone Constance turned to me. 

" There is something else we must do before we go 
home/' shte said. " I wish to see Sir Rupert Keningale. 
I believe his house is in Hertford Street." 

" My dear, he is certain not to be there. He will 
be at the House of Commons. Let me write a tele- 
gram and tell him to come to the studio." 

" I would rather go at once," she answered. " And 
I have a feeling that he will be there," 

I gave the order to the coachman, and we drove to 
where Lady Augusta lived in Hertford Street, Mayfair. 
The moment we pulled up it was certain that Con- 
stance's presentiment had been a correct one, for the 
groom was leading his master's horse, already saddled, 
up and down the pavement. I asked for Sir Rupert, 
and we were shown into the library on the ground- 
floor. Constance sat perfectly still, only her eyes wan- 
dering restlessly round the room, as if she were taking 
in every small detail of his surroundings and striving 
to impress them upon her memory. Presently the door 
opened and Sir Rupert entered. Constance had risen 
at the sound of his footstep and had moved to the 
window, and he did not at first recognize the tall figure 
in the heavy cloak which had its back towards him. 

" Ruth !" he exclaimed. " Why, what brings you 
here?" And then he glanced again towards the win- 

26 
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dow, and I felt his hand, which held mine, tremble, 
and the figure turned. 

" Constance 1" he cried, " Constance !" 

They went near to each other and clasped hands 
and stood thus for more than a minute, looking at 
each other silently, like ghosts. 

"Are you married ?" he asked, abruptly, with a 
harsh quaver in his voice. 

" No," she answered. " I shall never be married. 
Do you know why ?" 

" How can I tell ? Don't torture me; — you know 
that I love you — that I have always loved you." 

u Yes," she said, with a light in her eyes. " I know 
it now. I doubted it for a while. The doubt nearly 
drove me mad. It made me hard and bad, — it was 
possessing my whole life. Now I know the truth ; I 
know why you cast me off. And, knowing that, do 
you think that I could ever marry — you— or any 
other man ?" 

" You know the truth ?" he said. 

"I have come from where my mother is lying 
dead," she answered. " My poor mother, who loved 
and suffered and sinned, and who will never sin nor 
suffer again. It was the shadow of Mrs. Van Hoft 
that came between us and darkened both our lives. 
She has gone to where there are no shadows. I 
know that she was my mother. I know the taint 
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upon her and me, — for me the doable taint I 
know" — her voice faltered and drooped— "I know 
— my father." 

He raised her hands wildly to his lips. 

" My innocent angel, it is yon and I who are the 
victims, — I who am tainted too." 

" Why did you not tell me that day at the Chftlet ?" 
she said. " Why did yon let me suffer those agonies 
of believing you false and light-of-love ? Why did 
you let me think that you meant to insult me ? Did 
you think P couldn't have borne it, Rupert? Did you 
think that I would have forced myself on you ? Did 
you think my love so slight a thing that it could not 
sacrifice itself for you ? I should have understood. I 
would have made it easier for you. I would have 
helped you — we would have helped each other to bear 
our terrible misfortune. We would have talked it out 
and comforted each other, — nothing is so hard to bear 
when it is borne together. And then we would have 
kissed each other good-by, — will you kiss me good-by 
now?" 

She held up her face to him as a little child might 
have done. There were tears dropping upon her 
cheeks. He caught her in his arms and they kissed 
each other, and then he released her and they stood 
hand in hand. She went on in broken sentences : 

" I could not go away and cut myself off from 
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everything without telling you that the bitterness was : 

washed away. ... It is all sweet and pure and tender 1 

as it was in that beloved Champ6ry time. I love you 
— I may let myself love you — I may be with you in 
my thoughts by day and in my dreams by night. • • • 
Though we shall be apart in the body, we shall always 
be together in our hearts and souls. Perhaps you will 
marry some day, but it won't make any difference, for 
I shall always know that deep in your heart of' hearts 
there is a place for me/' 

Again he kissed her. This time she tore herself 
away and came to me. 

" Come, Mrs. Ruth," she said. 

" Constance," he cried, " I cannot part with you like 
this. You speak as if it were forever. At least, let 
us meet sometimes, — let us be friends." 

"Do you think that would be possible? No, I 
have another scheme of life which will be better for 
us both. You will hear of it by and by. I will 
write." 

"What does she mean?" he exclaimed. "Mrs. 
Ruth, you will not let her fling her life away?" 

" I am not going to fling it away," Constance said. 
" I think, I hope that I am going to consecrate it. I 
will write to you. Ajid now, my dear — my dear, 
good-by." ' . ♦- . 

She drew me with her and closed the door. 
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" It is all over now," she said, in a dull way. " Let 
us go home." 

Two days later, in the evening of the day on which 
Mrs. Van Hoft was buried, Constance went back to 
Borne. From her I heard nothing for a long time, 
but I was not surprised, some ten days after her return, 
to receive an indignantly reproachful letter from Mrs. 
Neptune Blake, in which she accused me of being the 
main instrument in the rupture of the Bevelli mar- 
riage. Clearly, Constance had kept her own counsel 
in the main, but Mrs. Blake had contrived to ascertain 
at least one fact, for she asserted that it was I who had 
brought about a meeting between Miss Van Klaft and 
Sir Rupert Keningale, and had encouraged Constance 
"to throw away the most brilliant chance woman ever 
had for the sake of a sentimental infatuation for a man 
who had jilted her." 

She wound up by imploring me to at least use my 
influence in deterring Constance from a step which she 
had just announced her intention of making, — that of 
retiring from the world into a Catholic Sisterhood. 



THE END. 
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DR. RAMEAU. 

Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated. i2mo. 
Goth, |i.oo; paper, 50 cents. 

" Georges Ohnet has depicted, with a remarkable blending of boldness 
and delicacy, the career of a distinguished man of science, who also Is an 
atheist, and who is led to believe In God by his experiences and trials. 
The faithlessness of his wife is a prominent element of the plot, yet this Is 
portrayed with such wisdom that its sinfulness is caused to contribute much 
to the pathos and moral power of the story. The minor characters are 
almost as fine as the principal ones." — Boston Congrsgationalist. 

ANTOINETTE; OR, THE MARL-PIT MYSTERY. 

Twelve Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, J1.00 ; paper 50 cents. 

" In plot, character, dramatic power, style, and thought the book rep- 
resents what is best In contemporary French fiction. It is the work of a 
thorough artist, who honors his art, and who does not bid for popularity at 
the expense of the proprieties, and who does not seek for originality in 
mere eccentricity. This novel commends itself strongly to the reader by 
the skill with which its plot is woven, by its fine analysis of motives, its 
vivid force in description, and its quality as a work of literary art ; and 
that it must be appreciated at its best value by all thoughtful readers it 
unquestionable/ 1 — Boston Ganett*. 

A LAST LOVE. 

I2mo. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

" M. Ohnet is a lover of the good, the healthful, die aspiring elements 
of humanity 1 his plots are clever, and hold the attention of the reader; his 
personages, if rather conventional, are sympathetic, and he understands 
contrasts and situations. ' A Last Love' is a new exposition of the axiom 
that ' three hearts cannot beat as one.* A Parisian husband, his wife, and 
his piquant young cousin from Canada are the three factors of the prob- 
lem ; all three merit sympathy and esteem. Nowhere does M . Ohnet con- 
fuse or mislead by false sentiment ; from first to last the passionately faithful 
Mina holds her place."— Boston Library World. 
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"O THOU, MY AUSTRIA!" 

By Ossip Schubin. i2mo. Cloth, #1.25. 
The yomiggiH of the stotyk claiming A qokk saccesnon of inci- 



dents, voluminous conversation, and a rein of deep romance make the 
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book interesting to those who welcome gladly another production of this 
wen-known translator." — Boston Journal. 

" Translations by Mrs. A. L. Wister are among the best that find 
their way into American homes. She makes her s ele ction s only from the 
best German authors, about whose books there b an air of perfect refine- 
ment and unquestionable molality."— i£t«fa/ CUf Ttmus. 



ERLACH COURT. 

By Ossip Schubin. i2mo. doth, #1.25. 

" Ossip Schubin deals largely with scenes laid among the Austrian 
aristocracy. In ' Erlach Court* the characters are notably real, or, when 
unusual, are drawn with a commanding touch which gives them a title to 
life. There is, moreover, a vein of exceeding cleverness which yields de- 
lightful flashes on every page. The story is by no means dull, but it is the 
way of telling it which is chiefly attractive. When, as sometimes happens, 
the characters crowd too closely, they bring their own excuse in the vivid- 
ness of their being. Mrs. Wister** translation is of course admirably made, 
and the public will thank her for what she has done and for her skill in 
doing it. — New York Notion, 

THE ALPINE FAY. 

A Romance. From the German of E. Werner. i2mo. 
Goth, #1.25. 

" Next to a long trip and residence abroad an American can easiest 

r: into a new and strange social atmosphere by reading a story like this. 
German estate, which has been a family home and centre for centuries, 
and whose owner has ideas and feelings about as old as his house, is in the 
way of a projected railroad. Of course, the proprietor has a charming, 
daughter, and the railway company has a young and handsome engineer. 
Sharp contrasts of character and methods of thought make the book in- 
teresting."— New York Herald. 
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i2mo. Bound only in cloth, 75 cents. 

Phyllis. Mrs. Geoffrey. 

Molly Bawn. Portia. 

Airy Fairy Lilian. Loys, Lord Berrespord, and 
Beauty's Daughters. other Stories. 

Faith and Unfaith. Rossmoyne. 

Doris. A Mental Struggle. 

"O Tender Dolores. 11 Lady Val worth's Diamonds. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. Lady Branksmere. 

In Durance Vile. A Modern Circe. 

The Duchess. The Honourable Mrs. Vereker. 

Marvel. Under-Currents. 

Jerry, and other Stories. A Life's Remorse. 

" In all her stories ' The Duchess' shows the same excellent 
qualities. She is bright, spirited, vivacious, and invents a 
dramatic situation capitally. She begins at you with so much 
dash and sparkle that you find yourself in quite a glow at 
having found a genius." — Iowa Gate City. 

A Little Irish Girl. 

i2mo. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

" « The Duchess' has well deserved the title of being one 
of the most fascinating novelists of the day. The stories written 
by her are the airiest, lightest, and brightest imaginable; full 
of wit, spirit, and gayety, yet. containing touches of the most 
exquisite pathos. There is something good in all of them." — 
London Academy, 



MADAME DE MAURESCAMP. 

A Story of Parisian Life. By Octave Feuillet. l2mo. 

Cloth, #1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A distinctively Parisian story in Feuillet's racy style, con- 
taining a fine moral that mothers, who are in haste to marry 
their daughters to men of wealth and position, without charac- 
ter, would do well to carefully note. 
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TORIES BY 

FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 



ON BOTH SIDES. 

1 2 mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

"A novel, entertaining from beginning to end, with brightness that 
never falls flat, that always suggests something beyond the mere amuse- 
ment, that will be most enjoyed by those of most cultivation, that is clever, 
keen, and intellectual enough to be recognized as genuine wit, and yet 
good-natured and amiable enough to be accepted as the most delightful 
humor. It is not fun, but intelligent wit; it is not mere comicality, but 
charming humor; it is not a collection of bright sayings of clever people, 
but a reproduction of ways of thought and types of manner infinitely en- 
tertaining to the reader, while not in the least funny to the actor, or 
intended by him to appear funny. It is inimitably good as a rendering of 
the peculiarities of British and of American nature and training, while it 
* is so perfectly free from anything like ridicule, that the victims would be the 
first to smile."— The Critic. 



BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE. 

l2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" It is lightened through and through by humor as subtle and sponta- 
neous as any that ever brightened the dark pages of life history, and is 
warmed by that keen sympathy and love for human nature which trans- 
figures and ennobles everything it touches." — Chicago Tribune. 

" Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, picturesque in de- 
scription, and artistic in its setting. No more delightful picture of the 
every-day life of the Virginia mountaineers could well be imagined."— 
Philadelphia Record. 

A SHOCKING EXAMPLE, 

and Other Sketched. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" Rarely have we enjoyed a more delightful series of literary enter- 
tainments than have been afforded by the handsome volume containing 
fourteen stories and sketches from the bright pen of Frances Courtenay 
Baylor, whose ' On Both Sides' has won for her so enviable a reputation 
on both sides of the Atlantic."— Boston Home Jour not. 



Miss Baylor's complete works (" A Shocking Example," " On 
Both Sides," and " Behind the Blue Ridge"), three volumes, in 
box, $3.75. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by the Publishers, 
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ILITARY NOVELS BY 

CAPT. CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 



CAPTAIN BLAKE. 

With Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" It is like a long draught of clear, cool spring water after a 
hot and dusty desert ride to read this fresh, breezy, wholesome 
story, peopled by manly men and womanly women, and full of 
the bold, free life of the soldier on the frontier, with enough of 
the schemes of scamps to give it lively interest, and abounding 
in brilliant and charming pictures of the life of the soldier in 
the quiet of peace at the remote frontier posts and the thrilling 
excitement of battle with wily, savage, and desperate foes. . . . 
Captain King has done much to give the people at large, who 
have known next to nothing of the dangers and privations and 
priceless services of our small military force, a better idea of 
what the country owes to its meagre but gallant force of de- 
fenders. He writes of the life, the dangers, the joys, the sor- 
rows, of which he has personal knowledge, and there is no 
more lagging or dulness in this tale than in many of the won- 
derful marches made by the force of which he is a worthy 
member. This story is one of his best." — Chicago Times, 



The Colonel's Daughter. With Illustrations 
Marion's Faith. With Illustrations . . . 
Starlight Ranch, and Other Stories . . . 

Kitty's Conquest 
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" He is a graceful and vigorous writer. His novels are sure 
to be out of the common run : he depicts military life on the 
frontier with a fidelity that has won much praise ; his romance 
is always pure and sweet ; and while he is sometimes severe 
with his women characters, he has the art of setting forth the 
better qualities of the sex with enticing realism. In a word, he 
is simple and natural in all that he writes. To take up a book 
from his pen is to be sure of an hour of harmless pleasure." — 
Boston Beacon. 
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